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SIMILARITIES BETWEEN THE ASIATIC AND AMERICAN INDIAN 
LANGUAGES 


TapDEuszZ MILEWSKI 


Krakow, PoLanp 


1. Recent ethnologic investigations 
carried out by Gordon F. Ekholm, George 


Carter, Robert Heine-Geldern and others 


have pointed to the existence of distinct 
similarities between the culture of the 
American peoples before the coming of the 
whites and that of Asia and Oceania. It 
results either from mutual contacts or in- 
dependent but parallel evolution. Thus far 
it is impossible to establish which of the 
causes was the source of the coincidences. 
Perhaps both were at work. Anyhow, these 
similarities deserve careful consideration. 
Moreover, it may be interesting to note, 
the same coincidences are found in the 
sphere of linguistic facts. Striking structural 
similarities whose origin may be conceived 
in different ways occur between some 
Asiatic and American Indian languages. 
Similarities between such geographically 
distant languages may be of different origin. 
We must distinguish here four essential 
cases: 1. Languages similar to each other 
may continue their common parent lan- 
guage as with the Indoeuropean languages 
used today all over the world. 2. Similarities 
are due to old contacts of languages used 
in the same area constituting a geographical 
unit. Under the circumstances they formed 
a Linguistic Area with common structural 
features, like the Balkanic Area. Later on 
ethnic shiftings separated the old members 
of the Area though some common features 
were preserved in their structure. 3. Trans- 
oceanic contacts might have transferred 
single words together with cultural products 
from one country to another. 4. Coinci- 
dences following the independent develop- 
ment of distant languages are possible, too. 


Similarities occurring between the Asiatic 
and American Indian languages may result 
from two kinds of contacts proceeding from 
two different epochs: the older one from 
before 1000 B.C. and the more recent com- 
prising the last fifteen centuries. The first 
part of the article deals with the problem 
of older contacts, the other with more 
recent times. 

According to generally accepted hypothe- 
ses the home of the ancestors of the American 
Indians was Asia and they reached America 
by crossing the narrow and often frozen 
Bering Straits. As the icesheet retreated, 
different nomadic hunting tribes moved 
from Central Asia to the north, came to 
Bering Straits and having crossed over the 
ice reached the coast of Alaska. The migra- 
tions advancing in small groups embraced 
about the last 10 millenia B.C. Archeo- 
logical findings in Alaska relating to the 
paleolithic relics in the Gobi desert tell 
their story. The newcomers from Asia 
advanced to the south by the Cordilleras 
valleys because the eastern plains of Amer- 
ica were still covered by the icesheet. In 
the last millenia B.C. peoples coming from 
Asia occupied the whole of America to its 
eastern and southern extremities, and it 
was just then that conditions like the ones 
found by the whites in the XVI c. were 
brought to existence. These facts prove that 
the primitive peoples of America brought 
the languages which they had spoken earlier 
in Asia; it is not strange, then, if they are 
connected with those spoken there today. 
The connections may be due to the fact 
that some American and Asiatic languages 
belong to the same families or formerly 
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were members of the same Linguistic Areas. 
Both possibilities will be considered here 
separately. 

It has often been suggested that certain 
groups of American languages belong to 
Asiatic linguistic families. Chr. R. Rask 
(1787-1832) wrote about the affinity be- 
tween the Eskimo-Aleut of North America 
and Ural-Altaic languages. A. Sauvageot 
and P. Schmidt in the XX c. supported 
the suggestion. Na-Dene languages were 
supposed to be members of the Sino-Tibetan 
family and recently K. Bouda (1952) 
connected the Uto-Aztecan family with 
Chukchi belonging to the Paleo-Asiatic 
group. As all these hypotheses have never 
been proved we cannot positively say if 
languages on either side of Bering Straits 
continue the same parent language or not. 
There is no doubt that the Asiatic and 
American languages have developed inde- 
pendently and there is little probability of 
finding in them words and morphemes of 
common origin which might determine 
rigorous phonetic correspondences between 
the languages discussed here, and, in con- 
sequence, the phonetic laws governing them. 
Their origin from a common parent lan- 
guage may be sufficiently established only 
by the following type of correspondences: 
phone a in language A always corresponds 
in native words to phone b in language B. 
We have no proof like this as yet and it is 
doubtful if we shall ever get it. Such being 
the case the positive investigations of 
linguistic contacts between Asia and Amer- 
ica have had to follow other ways. 

Linguistic typology, establishing different 
types of languages, was initiated in the 
XIX c., and since has developed parallel 
to historical linguistics which studies the 
histories of separate families. As historical 
linguistics is based on the fact that mor- 
phemes and whole words are derived from 
common protoforms, which are established 
on the basis of correspondence of their 
phones according to general phonetic 
laws, so linguistic typology is based on 
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similarities of the whole structural systems 
of compared languages. Typological in- 
vestigations are based then not on his- 
torical identity of phones and morphemes 
of different languages but on identity of 
relations between phonemes within the 
phonological systems of the languages 
and between the morphemes within their 
morphologic systems. Historical linguistics 
confronts elements of a language: phones 
and morphemes, and linguistic typology 
contrasts relations between elements within 
different linguistic systems. Thus the old 
similarities between the Asiatic and Ameri- 
can languages belong to the latter category. 
They are typologic similarities of struc- 
tural language systems consisting in mutual 
relationship of phonemes within phono- 
logical systems and morphemes within 
morphological systems. 

The similarities themselves do not prove 
any affinity between the Asiatic and Amer- 
ican languages. On the other hand they 
are too numerous and too complex to be the 
result of parallel and independent. de- 
velopment. Probably we are dealing with 


different language families whose parent | 


languages once belonged to the same great 
Linguistic Area. It embraced parent lan- 
guages of Caucasian Japhetic dialects, 
Paleo-Asiatic languages of East Siberia and 
the American languages of the Pacific 
Coast. Owing to long mutual contacts the 
phonologic, morphologic and syntactic sys- 
tems of their parent languages received 
similar structures which have been pre- 
served till now by the languages derived 
from them. It may be supposed they ex- 
isted several millenia B.C. in Central Asia. 
Ethnic shiftings separated the languages— 
members of the Convergence Area—and 
pushed them to the opposite extremities of 
Asia and even beyond its boundaries to 
America. However, we may find traces of 
old contacts in the similarity of their lin- 
guistic structures. 

Structural similarities between the Cau- 
casian Japhetic and Paleo-Asiatic languages 
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and those of the western and northern parts 
of America appear distinctly within their 
phonological, morphological and syntactic 
systems. All these problems were roughly 
outlined by J. F. Jakovlev in his article 
“Drevnie svjazi jazykov Kavkaza, Azii i 
Ameriki” Trudy Instituta Etnografii imenii 
N. N. Mikljucho-Makljaja. Novaja Seria 
II. p. 196-204 Akademija Nauk USSR 1947. 
Structural similarities within the phono- 
logical systems were discussed more ex- 
tensively by T. Milewski in his article 
“Comparaison des systemes phonologiques 
des langues caucasiennes et americaines’’. 
Lingua Posnaniensis V (1955) p. 136-165. 
A. Trubetzkoy worked out phonologic 
systems of a part of the Caucasian lan- 
guages in the article “Die Konsonantsys- 
teme der ostkaukasischen Sprachen” Cau- 
casica 8 (1931) p. 1-52. C. F. Voegelin 
analyzed phonologic systems of a part of 
American Indian languages in his article 
“Inductively Arrived at Models for Cross- 
Genetic Comparisons of American Indian 
Languages”, University of California Pub- 
lications in Linguistics 10 (1954) p. 27-45. 
It is my aim to draw conclusions from all 
the articles referred to. 

From the Caucasian Japhetic languages 
we shall consider: from the K’art’velian 
family: Georgian; from the North-Eastern 
Caucasian family of Daghestan: Avar, 
Andi, /Qapuci/; from the languages spoken 
on the banks of the river Samur: Kiiri, 
Tabasaran, Aghul, Rutul, as well as Che- 
chen, Dargva, Lak, and Artshi; from the 
North-West Caucasian family: Ubyk; and 
from Circassian-Quabardi family: Quab- 
ardi, Old Abzach, New Abzach, Termigoi, 
Bjeduhw /Bzeduhw/, Shapsug /Syap‘sag/. 
These Caucasian languages I compared with 
twelve languages spoken in North America 
either on the Pacific Coast or not far from 
it between 60° and 40° north latitude, be- 
ginning at the north with Tlingit, Haida, 
Tsimshian, Nass, Kwakiutl, Quileute, Coeur 
d’Alene, Hupa, Siuslaw, Coos, Chinook 
and Lutuami. I consider also two languages 
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of South America, Quechua and Aymaréa, 
originally spoken in the Andes Mountains 
north and south from Lake Titicaca. 

The Caucasian and American languages 
referred to belong to consonant types. 
Their phonologic feature is the distinct 
preponderance of non-nasal consonants 
(over 70% of all the phonemes), while 
the number of nasal consonants and vowels 
is very low (lower than 30%). In spite of 
this common feature there are also some 
differences. Both language families, Asiatic 
and American are eminently consonantal, 
but generally Caucasian languages repre- 
sent a more extreme form of the type. In 
the Caucasian languages discussed the 
number: of non-nasal consonants varies 
from 26 to 66, that is 78.7% -—92.9% of 
the phonemes of their systems, and the 
American languages have between 20 and 
43 non-nasal consonants i.e. 70.5 % — 87.2 % 
of the phonemes of the system. If on the 
one hand we disregard the South American 
language family (Quechua, Aymara) with a 
specially low percentage of non-nasals 
(70.5% -—71.4%) and on the other hand 
North-West Caucasian languages with a 
specially high percentage of non-nasals 
(84.5 % — 92.9%), we shall be able to state 
that the percentage of the North American 
Indian languages mentioned here amount- 
ing to 74.1% — 87.2% (Tlingit) comes near 
to the relations in the South and North-East 
Caucasian languages where the percentage 
of non-nasals varies from 78.7 % to 88%. 

They are similar not just in their per- 
centage of non-nasals but in the structure 
of their phonologic systems. The high 
percentage of non-nasals in Caucasian and 
American Indian languages is caused first 
of all by the richness of their stop systems. 
In the systems of all Caucasian languages 
presented here we distinguish at least seven 
types of closures: labio-plosive e.g. /p/; 
plosive-dental e.g. /t/; affricate-dental e.g. 
/c/; affricate-alveolar e.g. /¢/; front-velar 
e.g. /k/; back-velar e.g. /q/; and glottal 
stop e.g. /?/. Each of the seven closures 
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except the last one is the basis of pronun- 
ciation of three consonants differing from 
one another only by extended articulations, 
and the opposition of three sets of con- 
sonants is based on them. They are: voiced 
set /b, d, 4, Z, g; g'/ voiceless /P, t, Cc, é, 
k, ?/ and glottalized /p’, t’, c’, @’, k’, q’/. 
What is typical here: the glottalized con- 
sonants are pronounced with closed glottis 
which shifting suddenly upwards and to 
the front pushes out the air and produces 
the phone. 

The structure of stops of the American 
languages is completely parallel. They all 
take advantage of six or seven points of 
articulation as in the Caucasian languages 
and exhibit the consonant oppositions p : 
2:0 Gtk ia: oipitsve: dicks 
q : ?.. The distinction between the front- 
dorsal k and back-dorsal q is very charac- 
teristic. Though seldom met in Old World 
languages it often occurs in American and 
Caucasian languages referred to. Moreover, 
in all these Caucasian and American lan- 
guages there are three sets of consonants: 
voiced /b/, voiceless /p/ and glottalized 
/p’/, a feature seldom occurring in other 
languages. The most important difference 
between the confronted Caucasian and 
American languages lies in the fact that 
in the American languages analyzed here 
there are less palatal-affricates. In some of 
them we have at the same time affricates 
like ¢ and é and in others there are dental- 
affricates as c or alveolar as ¢, while in all 
the Caucasian languages discussed both 
c and é appear at the same time. The dif- 
ference is not an essential one because the 
mixing of sets c and é occurs secondarily 
in many languages. 

Having contrasted the similarities and 
differences between the consonant systems 
of the stops of these Caucasian and Amer- 
ican languages let us compare individually 
chosen pairs from the two groups. We shall 
begin with the most simple systems based 
on .the oppositions discussed and found 
everywhere. As a representative within 
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the American group we may take Lutuami, 
and Rutul as that of the Caucasian family. 
Lutuami (North America) 
bd-—-<¢ --— 
oe @ .6.>k-i@:.? 
p’ tt &’ k q’ ee 


Rutul (North-East Caucasus) 


Pi eg. Ste 
S ot..@ 144. @)-% 
p’ te? & Fk q’ —_ 


As in principle both systems are con- 
structed on the ground of the same opposi- 
tions, so a certain number of the Lutuami 
phonemes correspond to Rutul phonemes 
and vice versa. By corresponding phonemes 
we understand those which though occur- 
ring in different languages occupy the same 
place in the phonologic system of each of 
them. As we see, 14 Lutuami stops find 
their correspondents in Rutul, but in the 
latter besides these 14 phonemes with 
correspondents in Lutuami there are four 
others without any correspondents. They 
are, z, 4 ¢, c’. Outside of this difference the 
systems are identical. 

Another pair of similar and relatively 
simple stop consonant systems function in 
Quechua and Georgian. 


Quechua (South America) 
pt 6 kK q-— 
p* tb Gh kb q® 9? 

p’ ? & &k q’ i 
Georgian (South Caucasus) 
. 3 Fo ™ 
p' th ch gh kh — ? 
p’ + ¢ i — q’ a 


The difference between the two systems 
of the structure in principle identical, is 
restricted to the absence of dental-affri- 
cates in Quechua. Besides the second and 
the third sets are identical. The first set 
in both languages has no phonological 
characteristics, it is neither aspirated nor 
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glottalized and at the same time it is weak. 
The difference is only a phonetic one, Geor- 
gian having voiced stops and Quechua 
voiceless, but it does not injure the cor- 
respondence of the sets. In the two lan- 
guages there are 14 corresponding phonemes 
while in Quechua 2 /q, q®/ and in Georgian 
3 /z, c+, c’/, phonemes have no correspond- 
ents in the other language. Outside of this 
difference both systems are parallel. 

Now let us discuss more complex systems 
where besides the generally occurring oppo- 
sitions there are still other phonological 
ones. More complex stop consonant systems 
take advantage of a lateral affricate closure 
L (voiced) & (voiceless) and L’ (voiceless- 
glottalized), and they introduce new sets 
of consonants: strong p! t! etc., and strong 
glottalized p’! t’! etc. More extended stop 
consonant systems of the American lan- 
guages take advantage of the two sets of 
affricates: dental c and alveolar ¢, as well 
as of the set of lateral affricates L L L’ 
which are known in the Caucasian lan- 
guages mentioned here. The existence of 
strong and strong glottalized consonants 
in the American languages is not attested, 
but in some languages of North America 
the opposition of sets k and q is extended 
to three sets front k’, middle k and back q; 
the fact has no correspondence in the Cau- 
casian languages. The structure of two com- 
plex systems of stop consonants in lan- 
guages of two continents may furnish us 
an example of distinct similarity. Let us 
consider here Coeur d’Alene and Artshi. 


Coeur d’Alene (North America) 


. eee eo eee 
ore eS" a are F 
Dp’ t’ °’ wv i’ k’¥ q’ of. 


Artshi (North-East Caucasus) 


bds § Le — — 
.”? e °C =F “ey 
p’ t? @ Y? y? k q’ ea) 


o 
pas 
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ss 
| 
3 
| 
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The structure of the first three sets of con- 
sonants in both systems is almost identical. 
20 phonemes in Coeur d’Alene have 19 
correspondents in Artshi; only the voiceless 
affricate L has no correspondent. In Artshi 
of 20 phonemes contained in the sets only 
one z is left without a correspondent. The 
last two sets of Artshi have no correspond- 
ents in Coeur d’Alene, but they are defective 
and embrace not more than 7 phonemes. 

Let us confront now the most extended 
system of stop consonants in the Caucasian 
system of stop consonants in the Cau- 
casian languages represented by Ubyk with 
the most extended American system in 
Coos. 


Coos (North America) 


a, eee Oe a AN Pe eee 
Bt &@ Becta Bae Se. 

p’ i ¢’ @’ ba k’ k’ q’ a 
eee Oe eee Boe eee ee eo 


p—-tececéecth— ? 
p’ rT +* ¢’ °’ e? °’ De i? q’ ee 
p* Pas th ee ea ae q® —— 


The structure of both systems is strikingly 
similar. The first three sets form the base 
while the fourth one of aspirated consonants 
is in both systems strongly defective i.e. 
consisting of smaller number of consonants 
than the first three sets. In Coos 21 pho- 
nemes of 26 find correspondents in Ubyk, 
failing to do so, for the front dorsal con- 
sonant set & K k’ as well as for the affricate 
L and for k. In Ubyk 21 of 31 phonemes 
have correspondents in Coos. These are 
lacking only for labial affricates /8, x’, r*/, 
cerebral ¢ c’ and palatal % é é’ and for z p*. 
Coos phone k* corresponds to q' in Ubyk; 
both are the only dorsal aspirated conso- 
nants. 

The analyzed phonologic characteristics 
constituting elements of the languages 
discsssed here may form different combina- 
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tions. The following system is the most 
typical one: 


bd 
ni, 4 


Z &% 
c ¢é 
p’ ¢? ¢’ é 


The nearest to this theoretical system of the 
Caucasian and American languages under 
discussion is that of Coeur d’Alene, the 
only difference being the absence of pho- 
nemes z and g. Systems much like this 
typical one function in other languages 
discussed here. 

The easiest explanation of similarities 
in the structure of the phonologic systems 
of these Caucasian and American languages 
is the hypothesis of the existence of a great 
Convergence Area in Central Asia for sev- 
eral millenia B.C. Languages—members of 
the Area—though belonging to different 
families, thanks to mutual contacts created 
phonologic, morphologic and syntactic sys- 
tems much like one another. The essential 
features of these similar systems are pre- 
served till now in spite of the fact that 
ethnic shiftings placed some languages in 
Caucasus and others on the Pacific Coast. 
The following arguments favor the hypothe- 
sis: 

1. Outside of the correspondences dis- 
cussed here the Caucasian Japhetic lan- 
guages and the mass of American languages 
referred to—except perhaps of Penutian 
family in California—there are striking 
similarities in the structure of their morpho- 
logic and syntactic systems referred to in 
the article by J. F. Jakovlev already quoted. 
Three more recent works by T. Milewski: 
“La structure de la phrase dans les langue 
indigenes de l’Amerique du Nord”, Lingua 
Posnaniensis II (1950) p. 162-207; “Typo- 
logia syntaktyezna jezyké6w amerykai- 
skich” [Syntactic Typology of American 
Languages], Biuletyn Polskiego Towarzy- 
stwa Jezykoznawezego XII (1953), p. 
1-24; “Odpowiedniki indoeuropejskich zdaf 
zlozonych” [Correspondents of Indoeuro- 
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pean Compound Sentences], Biuletyn PTJ 
XVII (1954), p. 117-146, and an extensive 
article by Z. Golab “Problem podmiotu” 
[The Problem of Subject], Biuletyn PTJ 
XVII (1958) p. 19-66, confirm the existence 
of the similarities. 

2. The distribution of the common struc- 
tural phonologic, morphologic and syn- 
tactic features confirms our suggestions. 
It is true that some of them occur in other 
languages of the world but the whole set 
or a large part of it is only found in the 
Caucasian languages referred to and those 
of East Siberia, North America and the 
Andes, i.e. among others in the part of Asia 
nearest America and the part of America 
which is nearest Asia. It suggests the Asiatic 
origin of the structural features discussed. 
The great majority of South American 
languages, the Penutian family of Califor- 
nia as well as the languages of the Atlantic 
Coast in North America belong to a com- 
pletely different type. See T. Milewski 
“Phonological Typology of American In- 
dian Languages” Lingua Posnaniensis IV 
(1953), p. 229-276. Those languages form 
the oldest linguistic layer of America and 
the newcomers from Asia similar to the 
Caucasian languages were piled one upon 
the other. That is why the languages with 
structural features analyzed here are found 
in areas situated nearer Bering Straits while 
those deprived of them are in more distant 
areas. 


2. We shall discuss now other problems 
connected with the genesis of American 
cultures. They arose in the last centuries 
B.C. and had developed till the Spanish 
invasion in the XVI ec. destroyed them. 
They flourished in the areas of today’s 
Central and South Mexico, Central Amer- 
ica, the Pacific Coast and the region of the 
Andes belonging now to Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru and Bolivia. There is no doubt that 
their fundamental frame is of native origin, 
but ethnologists found so many similarities 
with the Asiatic cultures that more and 
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more is being said about foreign influences 
on their development. The cultural in- 
fluences of India, Indochina, China and 
Oceania must be reckoned with, as the 
ships of that time were able to cross the 
ocean. P. River has often called attention 
to traces of those transoceanic contacts in 
American languages. We shall discuss 
here only one detail: similarities between 
the Sanskrit names used in India in the last 
centuries B.C. and the first fifteen cen- 
turies of our era and the structure of Aztec 
names from the valley of Mexico used be- 
tween the XII and XVI centuries. The 
analysis may throw light on the high stand- 
ard of Aztec culture destroyed by the Span- 
iards between 1519 and 1521. 

As I have presented it in my treatise 
“La comparaison des systemes anthropo- 
nymiques azteques et indoeuropeens” Cno- 
mastica V/1 (1959), p. 119-176, Aztec and 
Sanskrit anthroponymic systems have a 
parallel structure. They are both mono- 
nominal and in both a unit is denoted pre- 
cisely enough by only one name. In both 
languages the names are of three kinds: 
appellatives, compound names and short- 
ened names. 

Appellatives are common words used 
as names e.g. Azt. Xochi-tl flower, Miz-tli 
puma; Skr. Utpala- lotos, Mrgendra- lion. 

Appellatives form a commonplace type, 
they are the result of different associations. 
So the compound consisting of twe or more 
words form the kernel of the traditional 
anthroponymic Aztec and Sanskrit systems. 
Types of names with the nominal compound 
structures are parallel in both languages. 
1. Copulative compound names whose ele- 
ments are equivalent e.g. Azt. Quauh-coa-tl 
eagle and serpent (at the same time); Skr. 
Gava-simha- elephant and lion (at the same 
time). 2. Determinative compounds where 
the first element determines the last one 
e.g. Azt. Itz-coa-tl obsidian /Itz-/ serpent 
/coa-tl/, Skr. Deva-hastin- god’s /Deva-/ 
elephant /-hastin-/. 3. Possessive compounds 
—the owner of the second element is de- 
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termined by the first one e.g. Azt. Vitzil- 
ivi-tzin the one having a feather /-ivi-tl-/ 
of a humming bird /Vitzil-/, Skr. Vrka- 
ajina- the one having the skin /ajina-/ of 
the wolf /Vrka-/; Azt. Chicome-coa-tl 
the one having seven /Chicome-/ serpents 
/-coa-tl/, Skr. Sapta-gu- the one having 
seven /Sapta-/ head of cattle /gu-/. 4. Com- 
pound names consisting of a preposition 
and a name e.g. Azt. Cen-iao-tl together 
with /Cen-/ a warrior /-iao-tl/ i.e. with 
the god Tescatlipoca, Skr. Saha-mitra to- 
gether with /Saha-/ god Mitra. More im- 
portant differences occur in the structure 
of names belonging to the verbal compound 
type where one element is a verbal root 
and has the meaning of third person. Both 
in Aztec and Sanskrit there are names 
consisting of two elements, the one a 
verb and the other an object. The verbal 
root usually is the last element. E.g. Azt. 
Xochi-pepe (he who) plucks /-pepe/ flowers 
/Xochi-/, Skr. Soma-di- (he who) some 
offers /di-/. There are names in reversed 
order, too, e.g. Azt. Tlama-ioca-tl (he who) 
wins /Tlama-/ the booty /ioca-tl/, Skr. 
Sadagva- (he who) mounts /Sad-/ a horse 
/-a&va/. In Aztec there are verbal names 
consisting of three elements, so called sen- 
tence names completely unknown in Sans- 
krit e.g. Teo-yao-miqui god /Teo-/ killed 
/-miqui/ a warrior /-yao-/. 

The third type are the names formed by 
the shortening of compound names e.g. 
Azt. Popoca-tzin from Chimal-popoca the 
shield smokes /popoca-/, Skr. Sena- from 
Bhima-sena- having a terrible army /-sena-/. 

Aztec and Sanskrit anthroponymic sys- 
tems, though parallel, were doubtless 
created independently of each other, which 
is proved first of all by the Aztec sentence 
names which are completely unknown in 
Sanskrit. Great similarity of certain details 
in Sanskrit and Aztec suggests the possi- 
bility of influence. If the two countries 
were geographical neighbors you would 
doubtless say that Aztec names were 
modeled on Sanskrit names. The similar- 
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ities are the more striking because they are 
concerned in the first place with a closed 
sphere of cultural life, religion and the idea 
of power. We establish here elements which 
in both systems play the same part and are 
semantic correspondents. 

Let us begin with the names whose last 
element has the meaning god and the first 
one describes the range of god’s power. 
Functional correspondents between Aztec 
and Sanskrit are the words occurring in the 
final element: Azt. -teo-tl god Skr. -deva-h 
god. They may be not just semantic cor- 
respondents but phonologic, too. In Aztec 
there is no opposition between voiced and 
voiceless or aspirated consonants, so we 
have here one dental-stop t which func- 
tionally corresponds to Sanskrit t, th, d, dh. 
The following names are to be considered 
here Azt. Tlazol-teo-tl deity of earth /Tla- 
zol-/, Skr. Prthvi-deva- god of earth 
/Prthvi-/; Azt. Cin-teo-tl god of Indian 
corn /Cin-/, Skr. Kusuma-deva- god of 
blossom /Kusuma-/; Azt. Heca-teo- god 
of wind /in doubly compound name Heca- 
teo-patil-tzin/, Skr. Apa-deva- god of water. 
As the matter of fact these names denote 
in the first place gods. 

Names whose final element denotes a 
ruler and the initial one determines the 
sphere of his activity form a very numerous 
group. The final element of Aztec names of 
the type -tecoh-tli master, -teca-tl man, 
master, -ca-tl/ contracted form of -teca-tl/ 
corresponds functionally to the final ele- 
ment of Sanskrit names -raja- king, -pati- 
master, -bhata- master, -iSa- master, -sva- 
min- ruler, master and partly to -deva- god, 
too. As regards meaning we can confront 
Aztec names Tlal-tecoh-tli master of the 
earth /Tlal-/, Tlal-teca-tzin master of the 
earth with Sanskrit names Prthvi-iéa- 
master of the earth /Prthvi-/, Prthvi-raja- 
king of the earth, Azt. Xiuh-tecoh-tli master 
of turquoise, symbol of fire /Xiuh-/ with 
Skr. Agni-deva- god of fire; Azt. Piltzin- 
tecoh-tli master of children /Piltzin-/ with 
Skr. Praja-pati master of descendants 
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/Praji-/, Kumara-svamin master of boys; 
Azt. Tecuciz-teca-tl master of big snail, 
symbol of the moon /Tecuciz-/ with Skr. 
Candra-raja- king of the moon; Azt. Yaca- 
tecoh-tli master of the vanguard with Skr. 
Sena-pati- master of the army; Azt. Total- 
teca-tl master of turkeys /Totol-/ with 
Skr. Aja-raja- master of goats /Aja-/; Azt. 
Veve-teca-tl master of drums /Veve-/ with 
Skr. Ratha-raja- king of carts /Ratha-/; 
Azt. Izqui-teca-tl master of all people with 
Skr. ViSva-natha- master of all people 
/Visva-/. Aztec names ending in -teca-tl 
and -ca-tl often have in the initial element 
the name of the place e.g. Chinan-teca-tl 
master of the town Chinatlan, Cuetlax-teca- 
tl master of Cuetlaxtlan, Tepoz-teca-tl 
master of Tepoztlan, Nonoal-ca-tl master 
of Nonoalco. Teocinio-ca-tl master of Teo- 
ciniocan, Huexotzin-ca-tzin master of Vexot- 
zinco. Their correspondents in Sanskrit are 
the names having in the initial element the 
name of town, country or tribe e.g. Madra- 
raja- king of Madra, Sindhu-raja- king of 
the Ind, Kalinga-raja- king of the Kalings, 
Pulinda-bhata- master of Pulinda, Vanga- 
pala- guardian of Vanga, Sabara-svamin- 
master of Sabara. 

In Aztec names of divine couples the final 
element of god’s name is -tecoh-tli master 
and of a goddess -cihua-tl woman, mistress. 
It corresponds to the Sanskrit forms -deva- 
god, -devi- goddess, e.g. Azt. Ome-tecoh-tli 
master of two (worlds); Ome-cihua-tl mis- 
tress of two (worlds), comp. Skr. Trai- 
lokya-raja- king of three /Trai-/ worlds 
/-lokya-/, Tri-bhuvanapala-deva- god-pro- 
tector of three worlds, Trai-lokyadevi god- 
dess of three worlds; Azt. To-naca-tecoh-tli 
Our /To-/ Lord of Subsistence /-naca-/; 
To-naca-cihua-tli Our /To-/ Lady of Sub- 
sistence /-naca-/; comp. Skr. Soma-deva- 
god of soma, Soma-devi- goddess of soma. 
Aztec names Mictlan-tecoh-tli master of 
the country of death, Mictlan-cihua-tl mis- 
tress of the country of death belong to the same 
type. We must emphasize that Aztec has no 
grammatical genders, so the opposition of 
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Sanskrit forms masculine -deva-, feminine 
-devi- could be rendered only by contrasting 
two different words: -tecoh-tli and -cihua-tl. 

The final element of Aztec names -pil-li 
dignitary’s son /prince/ finds its semantic 
correspondent in Sanskrit final element of 
the similar meaning -kumara-, e.g. Azt. 
Xochi-pil-li son of flowers, prince of flowers 
comp. Skr. KuSa-kumara- son (prince) of 
plant kuSa- /poa cynosuroides/; Azt. Nava- 
pil-li son (prince) of magicians, Skr. Condra- 
kumara- son (prince) of the moon. 

The Aztec name Cen-iao-tl together with 
/Cen-/ the warrior /iao-tl/ i.e. with the 
god Tescatlipoca is an exceptional form. 
Within the Aztec anthroponymy we failed 
to find any other compound name with 
preposition (here Cen together with) and 
noun as well as a name containing that of a 
god (here iao-tl warrior) the sobriquet of 
the god Tescatlipoca. It is the more in- 
teresting because this name has its corre- 
spondents on Sanskrit ground in the names 
of the type Saha-mitra- together with /Saha-/ 
god Mitra, Saha-deva- together with god, 
Sam-Sravas together with /Sam-/ fame 
/-$ravas/. The correspondents of Aztec 
preposition cen- together with are semanti- 
cally and partly phonologically Sanskrit 
prepositions sam-, saha- together with fol- 
lowed by the god’s name—in Aztec iao-tl 
in Sanskrit Mitra. 

Animal gods play a very important part 
in Aztec and Sanskrit anthroponymy. 
The foremost place is taken by Aztec 
names including the word coa-tl serpent. 
Their correspondents in Sanskrit are names 
chiefly Buddhistic with nag4-h divine ser- 
pent like Aztec coa-tl. Here are the most 
characteristic of this category of names: 
Azt. Mix-coa-tl serpent of clouds /Mix-/, 
comp. Skr. Deva-naga- god’s serpent; Azt. 
Citlal-coa-tl serpent of stars /Citlal-/, 
comp. Skr. Jaya-naga- serpent of victory 
/Jaya-/. Azt. Oton-coa-tl serpent of the 
Otomi /tribe/; comp. Skr. Buddha-naga- 
Buddha’s serpent; Azt. Coa-naco[{ch]-tzin 
having earrings /-nacoch/ of serpents; comp. 
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Skr. Naga-Sarman- having the protective 
cover /Sarman/ made of serpents; Azt. Coa- 
toma-tzin having tomatoes /-toma-/ like 
serpents, comp. Skr. Naga-keSa- having hair 
/-keSa-/ like serpents. 

Like serpent coa-tl, eagle Quauh-tli, 
the symbol of the sun, plays an important 
part in Aztec anthroponymia. Its func- 
tional Sanskrit correspondents are the 
names with the word siirya- the sun. We 
can contrast Azt. Cuauh-tonal having the 
glow /-tonal/ of the eagle with Skr. Sirya- 
tapas- having the glow /-tapas/ of the sun, 
and with Skr. siirya-prabha- having the 
brightness /-prabha-/ of the sun; Azt. Cuauh- 
tex-petla-tzin having the eagle’s throne 
/-petla-/ with Skr. Siirya-dhvaja- having 
the banner /-dhvaja/ of the sun and with 
Skr. Siirya-sena- having the troops /sena-/ 
of the sun; Azt. Cuauh-tl-ix having the eagle’s 
face /ix/ with Skr. Siirya-aksa- having the 
eye /-aksa/ of the sun. 

Akin to names including the names of 
animals are those whose final element de- 
notes the flower of a plant. Aztec names 
ending in -xochi-tl flower, e.g. Matlal- 
xochi-tl flower of verdure /Matlal-/, Elo- 
xochi-tl flower of the stalks of Indian corn 
/Elo-/, have their correspondents in San- 
skrit names including in the final element 
the word -mafijari- bunch of flowers, e.g. 
Sahakara-mafijari bunch of mango /Saha- 
kara-/ flowers, Karpiira-mafijari bunch of 
camphor /Karpura-/ flowers. 

The material presented here proves be- 
yond any doubt that Aztec and Sanskrit 
words of similar meaning occur in names of 
both ianguages expressing the same idea 
which creates an Aztec-Sanskrit semantic 
and sometimes phonologic correspondence, 
e.g. Azt. -teo-, Skr. -deva-; Azt. -cen (i.e. 
-sen), Skr. -sam-. The correspondence may 
be caused either by parallelism in the de- 
velopment of languages or by the infiu- 
ence of Indian culture crossing the Pacific. 
To solve this problem is impossible now 
and its future solution will depend upon the 
progress made in two spheres of investiga- 
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tion. The course of ethnologists’ discussion 
on the problem of Asiatic-American cul- 
tural relations will be of vital importance. 
The question is if they will succeed in prov- 
ing the existence of mutual influences be- 
tween the two continents. The other very 
important sphere will be purely linguistic 
investigations, which will decide whether 
the similarities between the Aztec and San- 
skrit anthroponymia are a trivial phenome- 
non often repeated in many languages or 
something exceptional. In the first case it 
could not contribute much to prove the 
existence of Asiatic influences in America, 
but in the latter case the strength of their 
evidence would be great. Now we can only 
say the structural and semantic Azteco- 
Sanskrit correspondences almost never oc- 
cur in other Indoeuropean languages which 
may prove they are not a completely trivial 
phenomenon. 

Even aside from the solution of this 
dilemma the similarities between the Aztec 
and Sanskrit anthroponymia are worth 
consideration. If it turns out there were no 
contacts between Asia and America it will 
prove some general regularities in the de- 
velopment of languages owing to which, 
in certain specified conditions, similar crea- 
tions occur independently of each other. 
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If the existence of contacts is ultimately 
proved, these similarities may contribute 
to determine the sphere and character of 
the transoceanic influences. In no case 
could they go so far as to restrict the origi- 
nality of the New World cultures. Doubtless 
these cultures were brought into existence 
independently, thanks to the creative power 
of American peoples. Transoceanic influ- 
ences might have reached the western coast 
of America in the form of outside impulses 
or fashions which transformed tne de- 
velopment of native culture in a slight de- 
gree. They might have come from different 
Asiatic and Oceanian countries. The cor- 
respondence between Aztec and Asiatic 
anthroponymia seems to point to the fact 
that impulses coming from India and reach- 
ing Mexico were in the first place con- 
cerned with religious life. The frequent oc- 
currence of the word denoting serpent 
links Aztec names with the names used by 
the Buddhists. It is hard to suppose the 
contacts were direct. It looks as if the 
religious ideas and names connected with 
them radiating from India eastwards in the 
first ten centuries of our era underwent many 
adaptations in Indochina and on the islands 
of Oceania before they reached Mexico. 
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0. This paper reports the first of a series 

of experimental studies of responses to 
language. We wish to investigate in some 
detail a fundamental assumption underlying 
the methods of linguistic analysis. This is 
the often implicit belief that native speakers 
of a language are able to make certain 
reliable and linguistically relevant decisions 
about their own language. It is essential 
that a linguist attempting to describe the 
structure of a language unknown to him 
be able to decide for any pair of utterances 
whether they are the ‘same’ or ‘different.’ 
The ultimate basis for such a decision is a 
judgment by a native speaker of the lan- 
guage in question. This is put explicitly by 
Harris: 
The use of instruments which permit exact meas- 
urement, as the ear does not, may enable us to 
employ tests of measured similarities (of sound 
waves or body motions) instead. But only those 
tests will be linguistically relevant which will 
accord with (even if they are not based on) the 
speakers’ actions. This ultimate correlation is the 
only one which has so far been found to yield a 
simple language structure.! 


The eliciting situation for a field linguist 
is quasi-experimental in that a careful in- 
vestigator will make an effort to maintain 
standard conditions and to vary the linguis- 
tic stimulus material regularly so that the 
true judgments of his informants can be 


1Z. 8. Harris, Methods in Structural Linguis- 
ties, Chicago, 1951, fn. 7 p. 31. 


obtained. Harris describes the kind of pro- 
cedure that might be used: 


A more exact test is possible when we wish to find 
out if two utterances are repetitions of each other, 
i.e. equivalent in all their segments (homonyms): 
e.g. She’s just fainting as against She’s just feign- 
ing. We ask two informants to say these to each 
other several times, telling one informant which 
to say (identifying it by some translation or 
otherwise) and seeing if the other can guess which 
he said. If the hearer guesses right about fifty 
percent of the time then there is no regular de- 
scriptive difference between the utterances; if he 
guesses right near one hundred percent, there is.? 


Informant judgments, then, underlie a 
preliminary organization of linguistic raw 
data into ‘same’ and ‘different’ utterances. 

The recent work of Chomsky has sug- 
gested that informant judgments are a sig- 
nificant factor at another point in linguistic 
analysis. 


The fundamental aim in the linguistic analysis of 
a language L is to separate the grammatical se- 
quences which are the sentences of L from the 
ungrammatical sequences which are not sen- 
tences of L and to study the structure of the 
grammatical sequences. The grammar of L will 
thus be a device that generates all of the gram- 
matical sequences of L and none of the ungram- 
matical ones. One way to test the adequacy of a 
grammar proposed for L is to determine whether 
or not the sentences that it generates are actually 
grammatical, i.e. acceptable to a native speaker, 
etc.’ 


We may thus observe that informant 
judgments operate at both ends of a lin- 
guistic analysis. They act as one basis for 
the discovery of structure, and they may 
also function in the evaluation of grammars. 
Such judgments are probably best regarded 

2Z. 8. Harris, op. cit., p. 32. 


3N. Chomsky, Syntactic Structures, The 
Hague, 1957, p. 13. 
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as outside of linguistic methodology, and 
it is therefore not surprising that linguists 
have given little attention to the factors 
upon which they are based. We seem to 
have a problem here that can most appro- 
priately be attacked with the methods of 
experimental research. Our aim is to study 
informant reactions to linguistic stimuli 
under controlled conditions in both situa- 
tions: ‘same’ or ‘different’ judgments of ma- 
terials ranging from phonemes to sentences, 
and judgments of grammaticalness involv- 
ing sentence-like utterances. The present 
study considers one approach to the latter 
problem. Native English speakers are asked 
to judge the grammaticalness of a series of 
utterances which vary from random se- 
quences of words to standard English sen- 
tences. We hope that these studies will 
lead to a set of reliable procedures for ob- 
taining and interpreting informant judg- 
ments in a way that is linguistically relevant. 
Before turning to the details of the ex- 
perimental design we should be more ex- 
plicit concerning the precise aims of this 
study. As Chomsky uses the term, GRAM- 
MATICAL is not to be equated to meaningful 
or semantically significant. Nor is it to be 
identified with frequency of occurrence, 
since there are grammatical sentences that 
have very low probabilities of occurring, 
e.g. Colorless green ideas sleep furiously. 
In an effort to test these propositions our 
subjects were asked to make three judg- 
ments of the linguistic stimulus materials: 
1. “Do these words form a GRAMMATICAL 
English sentence?”; 2. “Do these words 
form @ MEANINGFUL English sentence?”; 
3. “Do these words form an ORDINARY 
English sentence?” We mean by a GRAM- 
MATICAL sentence the kind of sentence 
that should be produced by a generative 
grammar of spoken English and more spe- 
cifically (following Bloomfield) as, “‘.. 
an independent linguistic form, not in- 
cluded by virtue of any grammatical con- 


4N. Chomsky, op. cit., p. 15-16. 
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struction in any larger linguistic form.’ 
We define a MEANINGFUL sentence as one 
whose meaning is clear by our own intui- 
tions. We define an ORDINARY sentence as 
one which we believe occurs with relatively 
high frequency in English. Operationally, 
these definitions depend entirely on the 
authors’ reactions rather than on any 
explicit mechanical procedure. We have 
classified a number of English word se- 
quences on the basis of these definitions, 
and we then asx if English speakers will 
react to them as our a priori division would 
predict. If Chomsky is correct, the three 
judgments should be independent if subjects 
are presented with a wide range of lin- 
guistic stimuli. 


1. 57 undergraduate students in begin- 
ning rhetoric clases at the University of 
Illinois served as subjects. All were native 
speakers of English. These subjects were 
by no means perfect analogues of the typical 
linguistic informant. The informants used 
in the field often acquire considerable lin- 
guistic sophistication and, in any case, 
become something more than naive native 
speakers of the language being described. 
It was felt that this study of linguistic 
judgments should rely on the reactions of 
persons without formal or informal train- 
ing in structural linguistics. It is true, of 
course, that these subjects were by no 
means entirely naive concerning the struc- 
ture of their own language, having been 
systematically exposed to the traditional 
view of English grammar during their years 
of schooling. 


2. The linguistic stimuli consisted of 36 
sequences of English words which are pre- 
sented in Table 1. These were divided into 
six types (A, B, C, D, E, and F) each con- 
taining six sequences. Each type was classi- 
fied as grammatical or not grammatical, 
meaningful or not meaningful, and ordinary 


5L. Bloomfield, Language, New York, 1933, 
p. 170. 
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TABLE I: Linguistic Materials 





Type A: Not grammatical; not meaningful; not 
ordinary 

1. A keeps changed very when. 

2. Music some if shall odd. 

3. Tables down cad ashes rock under off two 
syrup. 

4. Ought cool send had, grand the respiratory. 

5. Not off bandage to now lake asked so is were. 

6. Label break to calmed about and. 


Type B: Grammatical; not meaningful; not 
ordinary 

. Appointments can mow winters generously. 

. Extra rivers wished casually to cancel off. 

. Tired windmills hinge a lot of elephants. 

. What do recent stones invest? 

. Seventeen intuitions ate highly across the 
right. 

6. During dishing, tolerant marbles remarked off. 


aor WN 


Type C: Not grammatical; meaningful; not 
ordinary 

1. Yesterday I ihe child a dog gave. 

2. The with feet aching man came yesterday 
home. 

3. Get me from the kitchen a big spoon. 

4. You can him not understand. 

5. Almost every Saturday she her house cleans. 

6. To me was interesting the movie. 


Type D: Not grammatical; meaningful; ordinary 

1. Not if I have anything to do with it. 

2. Probably, although he may surprise us. 

3. About the time that the new models were 
shown. 

4, Sometime early in the morning. 

5. The kind of person who learns to talk with the 
natives. 

6. In order to get there before they close. 


Type E: Grammatical; meaningful; ordinary 

. I hope yez don’t mind me telling you. 

. Send one to Harry and I. 

. This had less pictures than the other. 

. It’s better to walk than running. 

. He has one that he won’t tell how much it cost. 
. Whom shall I say is calling? 


aor rwhd 


Type F: Grammatical; meaningful; ordinary 

. I wish I could write to each of you individually. 
. The chairman’s most important job is timing. 
. Numerous other countries will be represented. 
. They finished it yesterday. 

. He was ready to go. 

. Had the concert already begun? 


Ooorrr wh 
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(frequent) or not ordinary (rare) on the 
basis of the definitions of these terms pre- 
sented above. The types are described in 
more detail below. 

Type A: Not grammatical; not meaning- 
ful; not ordinary. The form of these se- 
quences is much like that which would result 
from a process of random selection, i.e. 
Miller’s procedures for obtaining the ‘zero 
order of approximation of English.’”* The 
sequences were, however, constructed arti- 
ficially to meet the criterion that no three 
word combination would normally occur in 
English sentences of this length. Truly ran- 
dom selection was not used since this process 
could, however infrequently, result in a 
real English sentence. 

Type B: Grammatical; not meaningful; 
not ordinary. These are grammatical but 
meaningless sentences of the kind described 
by Chomsky.’ For these sequences the 
proper order of major form classes for 
English is maintained but the particular 
lexical items used do not normally occur 
in the order given. 

Type C: Not grammatical; meaningful; 
not ordinary. These sequences are modeled 
on the examples of bilingual constructions 
provided by Weinreich.’ In this type the 
order of words or phrases is to some extent 
non-English but the whole utterance has a 
clear meaning. 

Type D: Not grammatical; meaningful; 
ordinary. These sequences would normally 
occur in English as responses to a previous 
question. We follow Fries in treating them 
as non-sentences (and therefore not ‘gram- 
matical English sentences’) on the grounds 
that: 


The question itself, the preceding utterance that 
elicits the answer response, signals its structural 
meanings. For one who is listening in on a con- 
versation it is necessary to hear the question itself 





6G. A. Miller, Language and Communication, 
New York, 1951, p. 83-85. 

7™N. Chomsky, op. cit., p. 15. 

8 Languages in Contact, Linguistic Circle of 
New York, 1953, p. 29-46. 
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if he is to understand the structural meanings in 
the answer.® 


Our classification of these sequences is 
thus based on the fact that they are not 
grammatically independent, rather than 
on their other grammatical properties and 
their status as whole utterances—all of 
which a grammar might account for. 

Type E: Grammatical; meaningful; or- 
dinary. These sequences fail to satisfy 
traditional requirements for ‘correct’ Eng- 
lish although they do have a clear meaning, 
occur frequently as independent utterances 
and must be accounted for by a grammar of 
spoken English. In E2, for example, Send 
one to Harry and I, the final word is an 
object of a preposition and should be me 
by traditional standards. This type was 
introduced to permit a comparison (in- 
volving Type F) between the linguistic and 
traditional notions of grammaticalness. 

Type F: Grammatical; meaningful; or- 
dinary. This provides the greatest possible 
contrast to the random sequences of Type 
A. Each sequence is presumably frequent, 
meaningful and grammatical by both 
linguistic and traditional criteria. 

The types were equated in terms of the 
numbers of words and morphemes in each. 
For the purposes of this study all sequences 
within a type were treated as completely 
homogeneous, and the analysis of the data 
compared types rather than individual 
sequences. 


3. The 36 sequences were tape recorded 
in random order with each item repeated 
once. Each sequence was read with a normal 
English sentence intonation.’ 

The 57 subjects performed in three groups: 
Group G (grammatical) where N = 21, 
Group M (meaningful) where N = 19, 
and Group O (ordinary) where N = 17. 


°C. C. Fries, The Structure of English, New 
York, 1952, p. 172. 

10 We are indebted to David Reibel, who re- 
corded the material and helped in its composition. 
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TABLE II: Results in Proportion of 
‘Yes’ Responses 












































Groups 
Sequences 
Grammatical Meaningful Ordina: 
(N = 21) (N = 19) (N = 17) 

Al .143 -053 .000 

A2 -000 .000 .000 

A3 -000 .053 .000 

A4 .048 .000 -000 

A5 .095 -000 .000 

A6 .143 .000 -000 
Type A 072 -018 -000 
Bl .333 .105 .059 

B2 .714 .105 . 294 

B3 .667 105 .235 

B4 .190 .053 .059 

B5 .238 .000 .000 

B6 .381 .053 .059 
Type B 421 070 118 
Cl -429 .368 118 

C2 .190 .211 118 

C3 .238 263 -000 

C4 .333 .316 .000 

C5 .190 .316 .000 

C6 -190 -105 .000 
Type C 262 . 263 .039 
D1 .190 . 263 -118 

D2 -190 .526 .176 

D2 .714 .842 235 

D4 .476 .526 . 294 

D5 .238 .579 .176 

D6 238 .421 .294 
Type D .341 .526 .216 
El .429 .579 -471 

E2 .571 .737 .588 

E38 -762 .947 .588 

E4 . 286 474 235 

E5 .857 .947 .647 

E6 .048 .263 -000 
Type E -492 .658 .422 
Fl .952 1.000 .882 

F2 -905 1.000 .882 

F3 1.000 .895 .941 

F4 1.000 .947 1.000 

F5 .952 .947 .882 

F6 .952 1.000 .941 
Type F .960 965 -922 
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Each subject was given an answer sheet 
numbered 1 to 36 with yes and No following 
each number. Subjects in the G group were 
asked to answer the following question for 
each sequence as it was played twice: 
“Do these words form a grammatical Eng- 
lish sentence?” The instructions for Group 
M were identical except that ‘meaningful’ 
was substituted for ‘grammatical.’ For Group 
O, ‘ordinary’ was substituted at this point 
in the instructions. The same tape was 
played for all three groups. Thus, the groups 
performed under the same conditions except 
that the specific judgment required differed 
in each case. We are therefore safe in assum- 
ing that any differences in performance are 
a result of differences in instruction and 
are not connected with variation in the 
stimulus material. 


4. The results are presented in Tables 
II, III, and IV. We will first consider an 
over-all comparison of the three judgments 
and then examine each individually in 
terms of its relative and absolute power to 
discriminate. 

We first ask whether the three judgments 
differ among themselves. Of the 18 possible 
comparisons in Table III, nine differ sig- 
nificantly at the .05 level of confidence or 
beyond. By chance we would expect less 
than one such difference in 18 comparisons 
so we may conclude that the judgments are 


TABLE III: Significance of Differences 
Among Groups for each Type 











Type G/M G/O M/O 
A em .05* ie 
B 01 01 - 
C - | .01 01 
D Si ole 01 
E 05 = 01 
F a sees Sams 











* Significance levels are based on chi-square 
tests using the tables in D. Mainland and I. M. 
Murray, Tables for use in Fourfold Contingency 
Tests, Science, 116.591-594, 1952. 
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TABLE IV: Ranking of Types by Proportion 
of ‘Yes’ Responses for each Group 

















Rank Grammatical Meaningful Ordinary 
Ve F (.960)* | F (.965) F (.922) 
2. E (.492) E (.658) E (.422) 
3. B (.421) D (.526) D (.216) 
4, D (.341) C (.263) B (.118) 
5. C (.262) B (.070) C (.039) 
6. A (.072) A (.018) A (.000) 














* Types above line for each group were classi- 
fied in advance as grammatical, meaningful, and 
ordinary respectively. 


largely independent of one another. Type B 
provides the crucial case. The prepon- 
derance of grammatical judgments over 
meaningful and ordinary ones for this type 
supports Chomsky’s contention that non- 
occurring and meaningless sequences can be 
grammatical. 

We now examine the judgments separately 
and consider the ability of each to make 
relative and absolute discriminations among 
the different sequence types. Out of the 15 
comparisons possible among the six types, 
12 differ significantly for the G group and 
13 for the M and O groups. The power of 
the judgments to distinguish among the 
types is thus extremely good. 

Table IV gives the rankings of the se- 
quence types in proportion of ‘Yes’ re- 
sponses for each group. Types B, E, and F 
were defined in advance as grammatical 
and Types A, C, and D as not grammatical. 
The ranking of types in Table IV for the 
G group reflects this ordering. The mean 
proportion of ‘yes’ responses for the gram- 
matical types is .624 and for not grammatical 
types is .229. The ranking of types for the 
other two judgments also follows the ad- 
vance classification without exception. Since 
our main concern is with grammaticalness, 
we might ask whether the meaningful and 
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ordinary groups also ordered the types in 
accordance with the advance classification 
into grammatical and not grammatical. 
An examination of Table IV shows that the 
G group was the only one to produce an 
acceptable ranking. We conclude that the 
question, “Do these words form a gram- 
matical English sentence?”’, produces re- 
sponses which define a scale of grammatical- 
ness which fits the advance classification of 
sequences into grammatical and not gram- 
matical. 

If we consider the absolute number of ‘Yes’ 
responses by the G group the results are 
less impressive. Only for Type F did more 
than half of the subjects respond with a 
judgment that the sequences were gram- 
matical. If we use a sign test to determine 
whether or not subjects agreed on their 
judgments of a type we find that Type F 
was judged grammatical by a significant 
majority of the subjects, Types B and E 
are indeterminate (i.e. do not differ signifi- 
cantly from a 50/50 split), and Types D, 
C, and A are ungrammatical. Results are 
similar for the M and O groups. We see 
that the absolute judgments of subjects do 
not fit the advance classification of types 
particularly well for any of the experimental 
groups. Although the absolute judgments 
fail we have found that the three different 
judgments are independent and that the 
grammatical judgment provides the best 
relative ordering of types. 


5. We may regard our a priori classifi- 
cation of the 36 sequences into six types 
as having defined a LINGUISTIC meaning 
for the terms GRAMMATICAL, MEANINGFUL 
and ORDINARY. The actual application of 
these terms to the sequences by subjects 
under controlled conditions is one way of 
defining the BEHAVIORAL meanings of these 
terms. The focus of our interest is on the 
term GRAMMATICAL, and we ask whether the 
behavioral meaning of this term corre- 
sponds to its linguistic meaning. In short, 
are linguistically grammatical sequences 
judged to be grammatical by naive native 
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speakers unacquainted with linguistic the- 
ory? We find that subjects are able to rank 
a variety of word sequences in a linguisti- 
cally relevant way. Judgments of gram- 
maticalness define a scale which orders se- 
quence types in a way that corresponds to 
the linguistic ordering. These judgments are, 
furthermore, independent of judgments 
as to how meaningful or ordinary the se- 
quences are. This suggests that the linguis- 
tic and behavioral meanings of GRAM- 
MATICAL are generally similar. However, 
a number of problems remain unsolved. 
The absolute degree of judged grammatical- 
ness shows that an overlap of linguistic and 
behavioral meaning does occur but is not 
complete. For example, the impact of the 
traditional definition of this term is seen 
in the differential responses to Types E 
and F. Both are grammatical linguistically 
but only Type F meets the criteria of tradi- 
tional ‘correctness’ and this type receives a 
significantly higher number of grammatical 
judgments from subjects. 

We suggest as a general proposition that 
the linguistic definition of any term will 
never correspond perfectly with its be- 
havioral definition, however obtained. Even 
if a theoretically perfect behavioral match 
could be developed, errors in measurement 
and the unreliability of human performance 
would prevent a perfect correlation in prac- 
tice. This means that we will have to be 
content with a relative scale of behavioral 
response as one criterion for evaluating 
grammars. There is no obvious basis for 
dividing such a scale into discrete categories 
of grammatical and ungrammatical or into 
levels of grammaticalness. If this is the case, 
it follows that evaluation must irvolve a 
comparison of at least two grammars. It 
will never be possible to say that any single 
grammar is the best one for a language by 
the criterion of acceptability to native 
speakers." 

A behavioral evaluation of two gram- 

11 See Chomsky, op. cit., p. 51, where the possi- 


bility of determining the ‘best’ grammar is re- 
jected on other grounds. 
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mars might take the following form: 

Given two Grammars G; and Ge of a 
Language L, we assume that if a grammar 
can generate grammatical sentences it can 
also determine for any sequence of words in 
L whether or not this sequence forms a 
grammatical sentence in L. We develop a 
number of sequences of words from L like 
those used in the present study ranging 
from randomly ordered words to sentences 
that occur frequently in L. We obtain for 
each sequence three scores: 

(1) Whether it is judged to be gramma- 
tical or not grammatical by Gi. 

(2) Whether it is judged to be gramma- 
tical or not grammatical by Ge. 

(3) An acceptability score” which reflects 
an estimate of grammaticalness by a repre- 
sentative sample of native speakers of L. 

We then ask which set of judgments (G; 
or Ge) fits the behavioral criterion of (3) 
best. A sample problem will illustrate this 
procedure. 











Sequences G G: ——- ty 
1 UG* UG 5 
2 UG G 20 
3 G UG 30 
4 G G 100 











* UG = ungrammatical; G = grammatical. 


We see from these data that sequences 
judged grammatical by G, had a total 
acceptability score of 180, and the ungram- 
matical sequences for G;, a score of 25. 
For Gz grammatical sequences scored 120 
in acceptability and ungrammatical se- 
quences scored 85. We conclude that Gi 
is the superior grammar in terms of accep- 
tability to native speakers since the differ- 
ence in acceptability scores between Gy, 
and Gz, is statistically significant.“ We 


12 We adopt this term from Z. Harris, Co-oc- 
currence and Transformation, Language, 33.283- 
340, 1957, p. 293. 

13 This procedure would apply equally well to 
situations where the grammars involved are able to 
define more than two levels of grammaticalness or 
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should note that the achievement of statis- 
tical significance is affected by the number 
and kind of sequences used in the com- 
parison. A finer discrimination could be 
obtained by analyzing only the sequences 
where G,; and Ge disagree. Another kind 
of procedure would require G; and G: to 
generate a fairly large number of sentences 
and then compare the acceptability scores 
achieved by the spontaneous products of 
the two grammars. This more cumbersome 
method would have the advantage of elimi- 
nating the somewhat arbitrary sequence 
construction needed for the first procedure. 

In this study, subjects were required to 
make absolute judgments of stimuli pre- 
sented singly. If we must work with relative 
scales in any case, it might be more reason- 
able to ask for relative judgments, i.e. 
“Which of these two sequences is more gram- 
matical?” This is a much less efficient ap- 
proach in terms of the number of sequences 
that can be evaluated in a given time and 
should probably be avoided for this reason 
pending evidence showing that a more 
valid scale is obtained. It is possible that 
some more indirect approach will do a bet- 
ter job of approximating the linguistic mean- 
ing of this term. Chomsky has suggested 
ease of recall and tendency to be read with 
normal sentence intonation as probable 
characteristics of grammatical sentences. 
It may be that some combination of be- 
havioral measures will produce the best 
acceptability score. A general theoretical 
problem is how acceptability is to be 
weighted relative to other possible criteria 
for evaluating grammars, such as simplicity. 

Our experiences in conducting this ex- 
periment make it clear that the study of 
native speaker responses to language is a 
complex research problem in its own right 
and not merely a question of casually sub- 
mitting language materials to any handy 
informant. The fact that three out of 21 





even to cases where a grammar is able to state 
the degree of grammaticalness of a sequence in a 
continuous sense. 

14 Op. cit., p. 16. 
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subjects judged the sequence Label break 
to calmed about and to be grammatical indi- 
cates that very little can be assumed in 
advance about responses to language, and 
even the most obvious predictions need to 
be checked empirically. Judgments must be 
obtained under controlled conditions from a 
representative sample of naive native 
speakers of the language in question. The 
resulting data will require statistical de- 
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scription along with appropriate significance 
tests. Such an analysis provides, we believe, 
the only firm basis for decisions on the ac- 
ceptability of linguistic forms by native 
speakers. We are not suggesting that statis- 
tics and controls can of themselves make 
this decision but only that the data needed 
for the external evaluation of grammars 
are likely to be ordered in a way that re- 
quires statistical treatment. 
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SENECA MORPHOLOGY IV: EXPANDED BASES* 


Watuace L. CHAFE 


Bureau or AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY, SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


12. The nominalizer 

13. The root suffixes 

14. The incorporated noun root 
15. The reflexive/reciprocal base 


12.1. The position occupied by the verb 
or noun root in the structures described up 
to this point may also be filled by an expan- 
sion. The term EXPANDED BASE will be in- 
troduced here to cover such an expansion; 
i.e., a morpheme sequence substitutable for 
a root. The already described occurrences 
of simple verb and noun roots can be re- 
garded as instances of irreducible bases. 
First to be described here is the one ex- 
panded noun base. The several expanded 
verb bases will be taken up in 13-15. 

12.2. The expanded noun base consists of a 
verb root followed by the NoMINALIZER mor- 
pheme -sh(z)-/+sh(z)-/-?sh(s)-/+?sh(z)-: 














| 
| Noun 
Noun Stem 
Pronominal Noun Base 
Prefix Noun 
Verb ee Suffix 
Nominalizer 
Root 














Examples are ka?hdsteshe? power (verb 
root -?haste- be powerful), ?othé?shx? 
meal, flour (-thé?t- [8.3] pound corn), 
?oteondshzeko:h in the shade (-atéono- be 
shady). 

12.3. The verb root occurs before the 
nominalizer in its most common basic 
allomorph or an automatic variant, al- 
though there are a few roots which occur 
here in their combining allomorph (7.4; see 


* Seneca Morphology I, II, and III, IJAL 
26.11-22, 123-129, 224-233. 


the second example below). The allomorphs 
of the nominalizer are conditioned by the 
verb root in an unpredictable fashion, but 
-sh(z)- occurs with the largest number of 
roots. Examples of the four allomorphs are: 
-sh(z)- in ?otéono:she? shade, umbrella, 
parasol, -sh(z)- in ka?nikoht4she? thinking 
cap (-?nikoht- be wise), -?sh(z)- in ?akatoke: - 
°she? my ax (-atoke- be an az), -?sh(e)- in 
?onoweé:?she? soap (-nédwee- wash). 


13.1. One expanded verb base involves 
the occurrence of one or more ROOT SUF- 
FIXES after the verb root: 




















;----- 
' Verb 

1 

1 

1 Verb Stem 

/ Modal , 

Prefix niger yt Verb Base 

Prefix Aspect 
| Verb Root Suffix 
Root Suffix 

Les Fee 











These suffix morphemes can be ranked ac- 
cording to their relative closeness to the 
verb root when more than one occurs, the 
lower numbered rank occurring closer to 
the root. Those within the same rank (e.g. 1) 
are in contrastive distribution. Some ranks 
can be subdivided on the basis of their con- 
ditioning of aspect allomorphs; those within 
the same subdivision (e.g. 1a) condition the 
same aspect allomorphs. The ranking is as 
follows: 

la. Directive 

lb. Causative IIT’ 

1c. Oppositive IT 


1The roman numerals provide an indication 
of the relative number of verb roots with which 
these morphemes have been found to occur, I 
occurring with the largest number. 
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2a. Causative II, Inchoative IT 

2b. Oppositive I 

3. Causative I, Causative-Instrumental 

4a. Inchoative I 

4b. Inchoative IIT 

5. Distributive 

6. Instrumental 

7. Dative 

8a. Ambulative 

8b. Transient 
The allomorph of the root suffix itself, if it 
has several, is conditioned unpredictably by 
the preceding morpheme. These root suf- 
fixes will now be taken up individually. 

13.2. The directive morpheme, -n-, occurs 
only with a few verb roots whose meanings 
involve motion, all of them ending in e, and 
is usually accompanied by either the cisloca- 
tive or the translocative morpheme, neither 
of which has yet been described. It ap- 
parently indicates that the motion takes 
place in a specific direction. It conditions 
the aspect allomorphs -oh descriptive, -ds 
iterative, and -h imperative.2 Examples are 
hewdktakhe:no:h*® I’ve run there (-takhe- 
run), he:enos he goes there (-e- go, walk), 
he:ke:? I’ll go there (3.10). 

13.3. The causative III morpheme, -hw-, 
also occurs with a very small number of 
verb roots, adding a causative meaning. It 
is preceded by the most common basic 
allomorph of the root, and conditions the 
following aspect allomorphs: -¢h descriptive, 
-4s iterative, and -6h imperative (3.12). 
Examples are ?akéothweh I’ve poured it 
(-eat- pour), ?0?kéotho? I poured it, ho? we: - 
thweh he’s killed, massacred them (-a?wet- 
die in quantity). 

13.4. The oppositivet III morpheme, 
¢hs-, likewise occurs with only a few verb 
roots, the resulting meaning being in some 
sense the opposite of that of the root alone. 


2 The punctual allomorph can always be in- 
ferred from the imperative (8.2). 

3 The initial he-/h- of these examples belongs 
to the translocative morpheme. 

4 The cognate morpheme in Oneida is called by 
Lounsbury the INFECTIVE. 
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However with a root that already denotes 
some kind of imbalance or undoing the 
oppositive indicates multiplication of this 
state or activity. It is preceded by the most 
common basic allomorph of the root, and 
conditions the following aspect allomorphs: 
-oh descriptive, -is iterative, and -fh impera- 
tive. The following examples of the opposi- 
tive II contain also several expansions that 
have not yet been discussed: tewake:- 
hsowéhso:h I’ve uncovered my feet (-owe- 
cover), ?0?thenohtiahsi? they replaced (several 
things) (-tia- be wnequal). 

13.5. The causative II morpheme, -t-/ 
-at-/-et-/-et-, and the inchoative II mor- 
pheme, -?-/+h-/-é?-/-éh-/-O-, occur with a 
somewhat larger number of verb roots than 
do the three morphemes already discussed. 
They indicate respectively causation and 
coming into being. They condition the follow- 
ing aspect allomorphs: -dh descriptive, -s ttera- 
tive (3.3, 3.6), and -O imperative. Most roots 
which occur with these morpremes have 
their most common basic allomorphs and 
are followed by causative II -t- and inchoa- 
tive II -?-/+h- (+?- before the descriptive 
aspect and -h- before any other): ?onésto:- 
tah it has frozen it (-nésto- be frozen), wa:- 
tiashe:t they called a council (-[h]4she- hold 
a council); ?akyé:?oah I’ve gotten hurt (-yee- 
be hurt), ?o?kye:ih I fit into it (-yei- be fit- 
ting). A few roots ending in e lack the e in 
this environment, and it is these roots 
which condition the causative II allomorphs 
-at-/-et- (which one of the two being un- 
predictable), as well as the iterative II 
allomorphs -é?-/-éh- (-€?- before the de- 
scriptive, -éh- elsewhere): ?akta:toh I’ve 
put it in place (-te- be in place), hasno: we:s 
he’s making speed, going fast (-asnowe- be 
fast); ?osnéwe?oh 2t’s gotten fast, wa?dsno:- 
weh it got fast. The root -ahtety- move, travel 
conditions the causative II allomorph 
-et-: ?eydkohte:tye:t it will move her. There 
are a few verb roots after which the allo- 
morphic distribution differs uniquely from 
that described above. The root -skatkw- 
laugh, for example, not only conditions ir- 
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regularly the inchoative II allomorphs 
-€?-/-€h- but also occurs with -é?- (not 
-th-) before the iterative morpheme: haska: - 
tkwe?s he’s laughing. 

13.6. The oppositive I morpheme, -kw-/ 
-o(:)kw-, has meanings like those of the 
oppositive II. It is preceded by the com- 
bining allomorph of the root, and conditions 
the following aspect allomorphs: -éh de- 
scriptive, -As iterative, -6h imperative. The 
usual oppositive I allomorph is -kw-: 
sehoto:koh open the door! (-ta{:]- close). 
After a morpheme that conditions the 
descriptive allomorph -oh, however, the 
oppositive I is -o(:)kw-:?o0?kékhahso:ko? J 
separated several things (-khadhs- separate). 
The oppositive I may also occur after the 
oppositive II, and has then the multiplica- 
tive meaning: ?0?tke?nyowéhso:ko? I un- 
covered my hands (specifically both of them). 

13.7. The causative I morpheme, -?t-/ 
cht-/-t-/-ht-, and the causative-instru- 
mental morpheme, <st-/-st-, occur with a 
large number of verb roots. The meaning of 
causative I is causative, and occasionally 
instrumental. The causative-instrumental 
morpheme has more often an instrumental 
meaning, but a causative meaning with 
some roots and an inchoative meaning with 
a few others. With the exception of the 
causative I allomorph -t-, these morphemes 
are preceded by the combining allomorph 
of the root. They condition the following 
aspect allomorphs: -dh descriptive, -ha? 
iterative, -O imperative. There is no pre- 
dictability as to which allomorph of either 
morpheme occurs with which verb root, but 
causative I -t-/-ht- and causative-instru- 
mental -st- occur only with a very small 
number of roots. Examples of the causative 
I morpheme are: -?t- in kahtd?tha? I make 
it disappear (-dhto- be lost), -ht- in 
?akétkihtoh I’ve gotten it dirty (-tki- be 
dirty), -t- in yowo:ktha? people use it for 
sifting, sifter (-awak- sift), -ht- in 
hotiye?kw4éhsonye:htoh they (masc.) have 
made it savor the tobacco (-hsonye- savor, with 
an incorporated noun root [14]). Examples 
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of the causative-instrumental morpheme are 
‘st- in ?ée?hestha? stopping place, station 
(-(h]é?he- stop),® ?ekAno?nos (3.4) it will get 
cold (-nd?no- be cold), -st- in wa?Skwete:- 
sthe?t we (pl.) are pitiable (-ite- show pity). 
The causative I morpheme may occur 
after the oppositive I, which then has the 
allomorph -kwa-:?akékwahtoh I’ve made it 
come out of the water (-o- be in water). 

13.8. The inchoative I morpheme, -?-/ 
2?hé?-/26?-/-hé?-, like the inchoative II and 
III, indicates coming into being. The preced- 
ing morpheme occurs in its combining 
allomorph before -?-, but in its most com- 
mon basic allomorph before the other 
inchoative I allomorphs. The inchoative I 
conditions the following aspect allomorphs: 
-bh descriptive, -s iterative, -t imperative. 
Examples of its occurrence are ?ak6é?kta?oh 
I’ve gotten to the end (-6?kt- be at the end), 
?o?yo:she?t zt became long (-os- be long), 
wiy6?he?s it becomes good (-iyo- be good). 

13.9. The inchoative III morpheme, -?-, 
differs from the inchoative I only in condi- 
tioning the imperative (and punctual) 
allomorph -O rather than -t: 0? wahto? it 
disappeared (-Ahto- be lost). 

13.10. The distributive morpheme, -ho-/ 
¢9-/¢:no-/¢syo-/-nyo-/-0-/-no-/+?ho-/-hso-/ 
2?g9-, indicates that several objects or 
several locations in space or time are in- 
volved in the meaning of the base: -ho- in 
hdihsakhoh he’s looking for several things, 
looking in several places, looking at various 
times. The preceding morpheme occurs in 
its combining allomorph except before the 
distributive allomorph -ho- (see preceding 
example). The distributive conditions the 
following aspect allomorphs: -? descriptive, 
th iterative, -h imperative. Examples of the 
other distributive allomorphs are: +o- in 
hatiyethw&kwaoh they (masc. pl.) are harvest- 
ing things (-yethw- plant, with oppositive I 
-kwa-), “:no- in ?oshéta:no? they are num- 
bered (-Ashet- number), -syo- in ?é6etke?syo? 


5 Note the contrasting causative I -cht- in 
?aki:wde?hehtoh I have decided, lit. made the 
matter stop. 
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things have spoiled (-[hjetke- be bad, with 
inchoative I +?-), -nyo- in kate:nyo? things 
are in place (-te- be in place), -o- in kaji:ota? 
things are blocked up (-jiot- be blocked up), 
-no- in ha:wi:noh he’s carrying things 
(-(hlawi- carry), -?ho- in hanéhkwi?hoh 
he’s hauling things (-néhkwi- haul), -hso- in 
wdoshehso:? it chased him here and there 
(-she- chase), -?so- in ?0?k4?se?so:? several 
animals hauled it or it hauled several things 
(-?se-). The allomorph -nyo- sometimes 
occurs after another distributive allomorph, 
yielding a double distributive: hdihsakho:- 
nyoh he’s looking for several things, etc. (cf. 
héihsakhoh above). 

13.11. The instrumental morpheme, 
chkw-, has the meaning which its name 
implies: yeniyotahkwa? people use it for 
hanging, hanger (-niyot- hang). The preced- 
ing morpheme occurs in its combining 
allomorph. The instrumental conditions the 
following aspect allomorphs: -5h descriptive, 
-4? iterative, -O imperative (3.6). Other 
examples are tyohéhkoh we (incl. pl.) use it 
for living, our sustenance (-ohe- be alive), 
?0?k6?ktak J used it to end up with (-6?kt- be 
at the end). 

13.12. The dative morpheme, -ni-/-i-/ 
2?ge-/shse-/-e- /-e-/+?s-/+4s-/-hds-/+s-/-O-/ 
-se-, indicates that the meaning of the base 
is for the benefit of or directed toward some 
person or thing: -ni- in howdtithz:nih she, 
they talk to them (masc.). The preceding 
morpheme occurs in its combining allo- 
morph except before the dative allomorph 
-hés-. The dative conditions the following 
aspect allomorphs: -h descriptive, -h itera- 
tive, +h imperative. The dative allomorphs 
-ni-/-i-/+?se-/shse-/-e- occur only before 
the descriptive and iterative morphemes: 
-ni- in hakhyato:ni:h he has written it for me 
(:(h/:]yato- write), -i- in kéihsakih it looks 
for it for her, monkey (-[C]ihsak- look for), 
+?se- in hakhni:no?seh he buys it for me 
(-(h/:]nino- buy), -hse- in ?akéohse:h I’ve 
said to it (-e- say), -e- in he:wa:hse:h I’ve 
covered him with a blanket (+(h/:|wahs- cover 
with a blanket). The allomorphs -e-/-?s-/ 
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+4s-/-hds-/+s-/-O- occur only before the 
imperative and punctual morphemes: -e- in 
?o?kéihsa:ke? I looked for it for you, +?s- in 
wa:khni:no?s he bought it for me, -4s- (4s: 
by 3.14) in wa:khaté:s he wrote it for me, 
-has- in ?éokoehas he will put it on it for them 
(-{hje- put on), -s- in ?0?kéos I said to it, 
-O- in wiewa:s I covered him with a blanket. 
Dative -se- occurs before all four aspect 
allomorphs: kéx?se:h zt has caught up with 
her ((h]#?- catch up with), ?eyakée?se? it 
will catch up with her. 

13.13. The ambulative morpheme, -:ne-, 
indicates that the meaning of the base in- 
volves walking: hatd:ne? he says it while 
walking (-ato- say). The preceding morpheme 
occurs in its combining allomorph. The 
ambulative conditions the following aspect 
allomorphs: +? descriptive, +?s iterative, -h 
imperative. Other examples are hono: ktAni:- 
ne’s he’s sick but walking around, (-ndokt- 
feel sick, with dative -ni-), wA:ke:ne? he 
saw it as he walked. 

13.14. The transient morpheme, -?n-/ 
-:n-/-?h-/O-/-h-/-5-/+hs-/-sh-, indicates 
that the meaning of the base involves move- 
ment from one location to another: -h- in 
hdéihsako:h he’s gone looking for it. The pre- 
ceding morpheme occurs in its combining 
allomorph except before the transient 
allomorph -h-. The transient conditions 
the following aspect allomorphs: -oh de- 
scriptive, -6?s iterative, -Ah (or occasionally 
-&h) imperative. Other examples are: -?n- 
in ha:nekée?ne?s he goes drinking (-[h/:]- 
neké[x]- drink, +:n- in hayé:noh let him go 
and leave it! (-ye- leave), -?h- in hak&we?he?s 
he goes rowing (-kawe- row), -O- in hohki?- 
wa:oh he has gone on the warpath (-Ahki?w- 
make war), -5- in halitétyoe?s he goes travel- 
ing (-ahtety- travel), -hs- in wa: yethwdhsa? 
he went planting (-yethw- plant), wa: yéihse? 
he went and accomplished it (-yei- accom- 
plish), -sh- in ?ekatend?oshe? I'll go and 
watch over it (-ateno?0- watch over). 

13.15. An additional aspect morpheme 
that occurs only after the transient mor- 
pheme is the purposive. It indicates 
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purpose or intention, and occurs both with 
and without a modal prefix. It has only the 
shape -6?, and is preceded by the various 
transient allomorphs described in 13.14: 
héihsakhe? he came (or went) to look for it, 
waihsa:khe? he intends to go and look for tt, 
?éoihsa:khe? he’ll come to look for it. 


14.1. A second expanded verb base con- 
sists of either a simple verb root or the 
expansion described in 13 preceded by an 
INCORPORATED NOUN ROOT: 
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When the verb root has a transitive mean- 
ing, the noun root denotes its goal or, oc- 
casionally, its instrument: hayé?kothwas he 
burns tobacco (-yé?kw- [3.12] tobacco; -othw- 
burn), ?akijakoh I’m eating fish (-ij- fish; 
-k- eat), wi:?hnyayet he hit it with a club 
(-?hny- club; -yéht- hit). When the meaning 
of the verb root is intransitive, the noun 
root denotes either the performer or the 
thing described: kanéhte?s the leaf falls 
(-néht- leaf; -e- fall, with inchoative I -?-), 
wa’e:no:t the pole is standing upright 
(-a?en- pole; -ot- stand upright). If the verb 
root has an adjectival meaning and is 
followed by the iterative morpheme, the 
meaning of the noun root is pluralized: 
ka?h4htowa:nes the logs are big (-?hdht- 
log; -owane- be big). 

14.2. The place of the noun root may be 
taken by the expanded noun base (nomi- 
nalized verb root; 12), as in the following 
examples: hoti?hastésheye? they (masc.) 
have power (-?haste- be strong, with nomin- 
alizer -sh[z]-; -ye- have), we:nishete? the 
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day is present, today. The nominalized con- 
stituent may also be an expanded verb base, 
rather than a simple root: kanohsakéyosyo:t 
the old house is standing (-ndhs- house, 
-akayo- be old, with nominalizer -sy- [14.4, 
3.8]; -ot- stand upright). Still more intricate 
sequences may result from the inclusion of 
root suffixes: ?0?kehotokwa?shékaha: tho? J 
turned the key (-ho- door, -to- close, with 
oppositive I -kwa- and nominalizer -?sh[z]-; 
-kahat- turn, with causative III -hw- [3.12]). 

14.3. In most cases the incorporated noun 
root occurs in its combining allomorph 
before a consonant, its most common basic 
allomorph before a vowel (see examples 
above). There are some verb roots, however, 
which, although beginning with a consonant, 
are not preceded by the combining allo- 
morph of the noun root: ?o?kyo:tya?k I cut 
a tree (-[y]ot- tree; -yA?k- cut), ?akaskwe: koh 
I’ve closed my mouth (-ask- mouth; -wek- 
close). There are other morphophonemic ir- 
regularities associated with particular com- 
binations of roots; e.g., sometimes a noun 
root with final w has a supplementary i 
before a verb root with initial y: keskawi:- 
ya’s I cut bushes (-skaw- bush). A fairly 
large number of verb roots have a different, 
usually shorter, allomorph with an in- 
corporated noun root than elsewhere: -e- 
fall in kanéhte?s the leaf falls, but -a?se- in 
wa’se?s it falls; -nowe- melé in ?owiseno:- 
we:h the ice has meited, but -no?nowe- in 
?ond?nowe:h it has melted. 

14.4. Noun roots with combining allo- 
morphs in # or e (7.4) are subject in some 
environments to alternations that require 
special mention. If the following verb root 
begins with the vowel a, this a is absent; 
ie., it is replaced by the & or e: niyowe?- 
s@?a:h small cover (-awé?s[e]- cover; -a?da- 
be small). If the following verb root begins 
with y, the # or e is replaced by n: wa:- 
kanya?’k he broke off the story (-kale]- 
story). If the # or e is preceded by an 
obstruent or a basically strong vowel and 
the following verb root begins with o or 9, 
the # or ¢ is replaced by y: kane:styo:t 
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standing board (-nest[x]- board). If the x or 
e is preceded by a single basically weak a 
and the following verb root begins with o, 
the x or € is not present, but the preceding 
a is replaced by e: sekeoteh tell a story!. 
Under the same conditions, but before a 
verb root beginning with ., the a is replaced 
by e: sekeoteh attach the inner bark! (-ka|e]- 
inner bark, homonymous with story). These 
alternations are found also, although the 
conditions arise more rarely, when verb 
roots in # or e are followed by root suffixes 
or aspect suffixes containing the stated 
initial phonemes. 

14.5. A noun root whose most common 
basic allomorph ends in sh occurs with ts 
instead before a verb root beginning with i: 
we:nitsi:yo:h beautiful day (-é:nish- day; 
-iyo- be beautiful). 


15.1. A third expanded verb base con- 
sists of a verb root or the expansion de- 
scribed in 13 and/or 14 preceded by either 
the REFLEXIVE or the RECIPROCAL mor- 
pheme: 
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15.2. The reflexive morpheme, -at-/-ate-/ 
- ah - / - a(C) - / - ate -/ - (e) - /-an-/ 
-en-/-eni-/-(e)e-, indicates that the total 
meaning of the base immediately involves or 
affects the person or thing denoted by the 
pronominal prefix, or the subject of a transi- 
tive prefix. Its meaning is roughly compar- 
able to the ‘middle voice’ of some Indo- 
European languages: -at- in katé:0? I’m 
mending it for myself (-oo- mend), satye:h 
sit down! (-ye- set down). With some verb 
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roots, otherwise transitive in meaning, the 
resultant meaning is intransitive: ?0?twato:- 
we:?® it split (-owe- split; cf. ?0?tko:we:? J 
split it). With other verb roots the resultant 
meaning is specialized, at least from the 
point of view of the English translation: 
?ota:ni:h 7 is growing (-o[:]ni- make). 

15.3. The reciprocal morpheme, -atat-/ 
-atate-/-atah-/-ata(C)-/-atate-/-atan-, indi- 
cates that the total meaning of the base has 
as both its performer and its goal the person 
or thing denoted by the pronominal prefix. 
With some verb roots a further distinction 
is made as to whether the pronominal prefix 
refers to the same or different individuals. 
If the performer and goal are identical, the 
pronominal prefix is objective: -atat- in 
wa?akotati: yo? she killed herself (-iyo- kill). 
If the performer and goal are not identical, 
the pronominal prefix is subjective: wa?- 
atati:yo? she killed her,’ waenotathyo: wi? 
they (masc. pl.) told one another (-(hylowi- 
tell). With other verb roots, however, a 
subjective prefix is used when the performer 
and goal are identical: ?o?kAtathe:? I cut 
myself (-[hjen- cut; 3.10). 

15.4. With regard to their conditioning 
of the preceding pronominal prefix mor- 
phemes, the reflexive and _ reciprocal 
morphemes do not differ from verb or noun 
roots whose basic allomorphs begin with a, 
e, or (e); ef. 6, 9-11. The reflexive allo- 
morphs occur as follows: -at- occurs before 
a verb root whose basic allomorph begins 
with a vowel, a single consonant other than 
t or n, or any of the alternations given special 
symbolization in 6.3 provided this alterna- 
tion is not followed by n: see examples in 
15.2 and °akdtke:teh I’m scratching myself 
(-ket- scratch), kathwatases I circle around 
it (-[h/:]watase- turn); -ate- occurs before a 
verb root whose basic allomorph begins 
with two consonants or one consonant plus 


6 The first -t- belongs to the duplicative mor- 
pheme, described in a later chapter. 

7 An alternative way of expressing the meaning 
she .. . her, which is not covered by any transitive 
prefix (cf, 10.2). 
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(C), but not before t, ?n, or any alternation 
of 6.3: ?akAtesyo:ni:h I’ve prepared it for 
myself (syo[:|ni- prepare), ?ak&te?ho:oh 
I’m covered (-?ho- cover); -ah-, -a(C)-, -ate-, 
and -(e)- occur in an unpredictable fashion 
before verb roots whose basic allomorphs 
begin with t, n, ?n, or an alternation of 6.3 
followed by n, but -a(C)- occurs only before 
(h/:)n while -ah- never does, and -(e)- has 
not been recorded before t: -ah- in 
?akéhtenyo:h I’ve changed (-teny- change), 
-a(C)- in totakahné?ne:te?® I added some- 
thing to what I had already done (-(h/:]- 
nd?net- add one thing over another), -ate- in 
*akAte:ni:no? I’ve sold it ({h/:|nino- buy), 
-(e)- in ?akeno:we:h I’m a liar (-nowe- lie). 
The allomorphs -an-/-en-/-eni-/-(e)e- occur 
only before incorporated noun roots: -an- in 
wa:nye’kwé:27t he got himself into the 
snowdrift (-ye?kwale]- smoke, snowdrift), 
-en- in wa:keni:jo? he gave me his fish (-ij- 
fish), -eni- in henis?ohtéeha? he puts his 
hand on it (-s?é6ht- hand), -(e)e- in ?ake:- 
hsi?tya?koh my foot’s cut off (-ahsi?t- foot, 
with the initial a absent). 

15.5. The reciprocal allomorphs occur as 
follows: -atat- occurs before a verb root 
whose basic allomorph begins with a vowel, a 
resonant other than n, or any of the alterna- 
tions given special symbolization in 6.3 
provided this alternation is not followed by 


8 With the cislocative and duplicative prefixes, 
to be described. 
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n: see examples in 15.3; -atate- occurs 
before a verb root whose basic allomorph 
begins with an obstruent, but not before t, 
°n, or any alternation of 6.3:° wa?otate: ke? 
she saw her (-ke- see), ?akataté?se?s I drag 
myself around (+?se- drag); -atah-, -ata(C)-, 
and -atate- occur unpredictably before verb 
roots whose basic allomorphs begin with t, 
n, ?n, or an alternation of 6.3 followed by n 
but -ata(C)- occurs only before (h/:)n 
while -atah- never does: -atah- in yotah- 
néoshkwa? she loves her (-nodhkw- love); 
-atate- in teonotaéte?nya:e? they (masc.) will 
look after themselves, lit. put in their hands 
(-?ny- hand); -atan- occurs before the verb 
roots -ite- behave kindly toward and -okdéht- 
put through an opening: ?etwatani:te:? 
we (incl. pl.) will have a bee, lit. behave 
kindly toward each other, wa:yatano:kot 
they (masc. du.) had a ceremony, lit. put 
each other through an opening. 

15.6. A reflexive base may also occur 
with the nominalizer to form an expanded 
noun base (cf. 12.2): ?akdta?ti:she? my 
cane (-a?ti- lean). A noun stem constructed 
in this way rarely occurs with an impersonal 
pronominal prefix. Instead there occurs an 
elliptical form with no pronominal prefix at 
all. The reflexive morpheme, being thus in 
initial position, has allomorphs beginning 
with ?: ?ata?tishe? cane. 

® Note that the occurrence of -atat-/-atate- is 


not completely parallel to that of the reflexive 
allomorphs -at-/-ate-. 
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0. Introduction 

1. Chart of words with proto-Pocom recon- 
structions 

2. Phonemic correspondences 

3. Observations regarding relative distance 
and isogloss charts 


0. The Pocom family of languages of 
Guatemala includes as its members Poco- 
mam and Pocomchi. This paper seeks to 
confirm the close linguistic relationship of 
the members. Norman A. McQuown? in 
The Indigenous Languages of Latin 
America in 1955 considered this relation- 
ship to be that of two sub-languages equal- 
ling one language, i.e. Pocomam-Pocomchi 
equals Pocom. Otto Stoll? does not specifi- 
cally state that the relationship between 
the members is as close as this, but he does 
consider that they derived from one basic 
Pocom stock, and are now to be considered 
as two language groups. It does appear 
therefore, that though very similar they are 
becoming two entities. 

1. The author has done extensive field work 
in various dialects of the Pocomchi. When 
comparing the results of his findings with 
materials from the Pocomam, very impres- 
sive correlations between the two languages 
presented themselves. 

However, to confirm the close relationship 


1TI am indebted to Robert Longacre for as- 
sistance in the preliminary stages of this study, 
and to Eric Hamp for his advice and aid in the 
later stages of refinement and presentation. N. A. 
McQuown most graciously offered me the use of 
M. Andrade’s material on the Pocomam as well 
as his own field notes. The field work for the 
Pocomchi aspects of the study was undertaken 
between 1953 and 1957 in Guatemala under the 
auspices of the Summer Institute of Linguistics. 

2 American Anthropologist 57 (1955). 

8 Stoll, O., Die Maya—Sprachen der Pokom- 
Giuppe I (1888). 


of these two languages, reference was made 
to a dialect survey, made by McQuown, of 
the four major dialects of Pocomam, as 
presented in the Linguistic Conference of 
Latin America held in Guatemala in 1949. 
To a chart of words taken from the four 
dialects of the Pocomam, were added the 
corresponding words from two dialects of 
the Pocomchi. Alternate recordings of 
forms have been noted from previous work 
done in the Pocomam area by Manuel 
Andrade. A comparative study of the sound 
correspondences was made, and an attempt 
at a statistical evaluation of the sound 
correspondences is now in process. This 
paper will present only the comparative 
material dealing with the Pocom problem. 
A later study will seek to evaluate the ma- 
terial on a statistical basis. 

As a result of the comparison and statisti- 
cal evaluation of the data, the following 
preliminary thesis was formulated: there is 
no greater divergence between the two so- 
called languages than between any two 
dialects of one. 

The languages and dialects represented 
are divided into the general areas shown 
schematically on Chart 1. Abbreviations for 
the areas are as follows: 


Pocomam: 
M—Mixco 
Ch—Chinautla 
P—Palin 
SL—San Luis Jilotopeque 


Pocomchf: 


T—Tamaht 

SC—San Cristobal, Verapaz 

There is one other major Pocomchi 
dialect area not considered in this study, 
ie. Tactic-Purulha. Each dialect area in 
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No. 4 


the study involves one major town, and 
the immediately surrounding area. 


2.1.1. The consonant systems of Po- 
comchi and Pocomam are identical with 
the system of reconstructed Pocom.‘ For 
every reconstructed consonant, a series of 
phonemically identical correspondences can 
be tabulated so that Proto-Pocom *p has as 
reflexes p > p> p > p> p> p in the 
dialects here considered. Proto-Pocom *t has 
reflexest >t >t >t>t>t. 

We therefore set up the following Proto- 
Pocom consonants as a minimum list of 
consonants: p, t, k, k, ’, b’, t’, k’, k’, ts,5 
ch, ts’, ch’, j, h, s, x, m, n, 1, r, w, and y. 

2.1.2. Consonant occurrence: 

*p *pat—P, C, M, SL, T, SC: pat house, 
*sitp—P, Ch, M: sip; SL, T, SC: sip tick. 

*| *tilul—P, M, T: tulul; C: tilol; SL, SC: 
tilul banana, *hat—P, Ch, M, SL, T, SC: 
hat you. 

*k *kinak’—P, C, M, SL, T, SC: kinak’, 
bean, *’i:k—P, Ch, M, SL, T, SC: ’ik chile. 

*k *-tuk—P, Ch, M, SL, T, SC: -tuk leg. 

* *9-j—P, Ch, M, SL, T, SC: ’oej 
avocado; *chye’—P, Ch, T, SC: che’; M, 
SL: chye’ tree. 

*b’® *b’yeh—P, Ch, T, SC: b’eh; M: 
b’e’eh; SL: b’yeh road; *sib-—P, Ch, M, 
SL, T, SC: sib’ smoke. 

*k’ *k’way—P, Ch, M, T, SC: k’oy; SL: 


‘Certain consonant changes are evidenced 
throughout the data (1) due to loss of a phonetic 
unit ts > s,1 > nothing; (2) due to choice of one 
unit of the phonetic sequence, ’b > ’, h’ > h/’, 
y’ > y/’; (8) due to morphemic change, aha > a. 

Other possible consonant correspondences are 
not considered in this material because of lack of 
data. These correspondences occur only once: 
m:j, b’:1, hj, t:t’, 1:j. A further study of these 
consonant correspondences must be made when 
more data are available. 

5 ts and t’ do not occur in this limited corpus. 

®b’ though it has identical reflexes, varies in 
phonetic qualities between dialects. b’ has a 
second set of correspondences which occurs in 
complementary distribution with the first: *b 
*b’u'ch—P, M, SL, SC: ’uch; T: b’u-ch; Ch: ’uch 
dough. 
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k’way monkey; *-sik’—P, Ch, M, SL, T, 
SC: -sik’ to look for. 

*ch *chye’—P, Ch, T, SC: che’; M, SL: 
chye’ tree; *nak’ -wach—P, Ch, M, SL, T, 
SC: nak’ -wach eye. 

*ts’ *ts’’—P, Ch, M, SL: ts’e’; T, SC: 
ts’i’ dog; *-uhts’—P, Ch, M, SL; -uhts’; T, 
SC: -uts’ to smell. 

*ch’ *ch’wa—P, Ch: ch’o; T, SC: ch’o'; 
M: ch’o’o; SL: ch’wa rat. 

*) *ju:j—P, Ch, M, SC, T, SL: ju-j paper. 

*h *ha'b’—P, Ch, M, SL, T, SC: ha‘b’ 
year; *b’eh—P, Ch, T, SC: b’eh; M: b’e’eh; 
SL: b’yeh road. 

*s *sib’—P, Ch, M, SL, T, SC: sib’ smoke; 
*sas—P, Ch, M, SL, T, SC: sas mess. 

*x *xwon—P, M, SL, T, SC: xun; Ch: 
xon pot; *ryax—P, Ch, M, SL, T: rax; SC: 
rex green. 

*m *muy—P, Ch, M, SL, T, SC: muy a 
fruit; *nim—P, Ch, M, SL, T, SC: nim 
large. 

*n *nim—P, Ch, M, SL, T, SC: nim 
large; *xwon—P, M, SL, T, SC: xun; Ch: 
xon pot. 

*| *}wol—Ch, M: jol; SL, T, SC: jul; P: 
jo'j hole. 

*r *ryax—P, Ch, M, SL, T: rax; SC: rex 
green; *k’war—Ch, M, T, SC: k’or; P: 
k’o’r; SL: k’war dough. 

2.1.3. y and w do not always function as 
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consonants in consonantal position. y and 
w function as do the consonants when they 
occur as initial or final C in the basic 
Pocom shape of syllable CVC or as the 
initial C of CV patterns. 

*w *tew—P, M: te-w; SL: tyew; T, SC: 
tew air. *y *yu'k’—P, C, M, SL, T,SC: yurk’ 
hill. 

2.2. The vowels in Proto-Pocom occur 
either in a short form or in a lengthened 
form. The vowels are: i, i, u, e, a, o and 
1.58 e. 

2.2.1. The high, front and back short 
vowels remain unchanged in all the dialects.’ 
*: *nim—P, C, M, SL, T, SC: nim large. 
*u: *muy—P, C, M, SL, T, SC: muy a fruit. 

The mid back short vowel occurs with 
one set of correspondences, except in un- 
stressed position where the vowel is fronted 
in Ch, SL, T and SC. *o: *poh—P, Ch, M, 
SL, T, SC: poh moon; *-jalwam—P, M: 
-jolom; Ch: -jalom; SL: jalwam head. 

The mid, front, short vowel occurs with 
one set of correspondences. *e: *b’eh—P, 
Ch, T, SC: b’eh; M: b’e/b’e’eh; SL: b’yeh 
road. 

The low, short, central vowel has one set 
of correspondences in stressed position and 
one set in unstressed position. *a: *sas—P, 
Ch, M, SL, T, SC: sas mess; *maloj—P, M: 
maloj/moloj; Ch, SL: maloj; T, SC: miloj 
egg. 

The high, short, central vowel has two 
sets of correspondences in stressed position, 
and one set in unstressed position. ‘i: 
*ts’’—P, Ch, M, SL: ts’e’; T, SC: ts’i’ 
dog; *xikin—P, SL, T, SC: xikin; Ch, M: 
xiken ear; *tilul—P, M, T: tulul; Ch: tilol; 
SL, SC: tilul banana. 

2.2.2. The high, front lengthened vowel 
occurs with three sets of reflexes. *i:: *’i-k— 
P, Ch, M, SL, T, SC: ’ik chile; *k’i-j—P: 
k’ij; Ch, M, SL, T, SC: k’i-j sun; *sip—P, 
Ch, M: sip; SL, T, SC: sip tick. 


7 Variant recordings for certain dialects give 
alternative sets of correspondences for the proto- 
vowels: e.g. *o *poh—P, M, SL, T, SC: poh; Ch: 
poh/pah moon. 
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The high, back lengthened vowel occurs 
with two sets of reflexes. *u:: *yuk’—P, 
Ch, M, SL, T, SC: yurk’ hill; *b/u-ch—P, 
Ch, SC: ’uch; M, SL: ’u'ch; T: b’uch corn 
dough. 

The low lengthened vowel remains un- 
changed throughout the dialects. ‘*a°: 
*k’ak’—P, Ch, M, SL, T, SC: k’a-k’ fire. 

The mid front lengthened vowel occurs 
with two sets of reflexes. *e’: *wyex—Ch, 
M, T, SC: we'x; SL: wye’x pants; *tew—Ch, 
M, T, SC: te-w; SL: tyew air. 

The mid back lengthened vowel occurs 
unchanged throughout the dialects. *o°: 
*o-j—P, Ch, M, SL, T, SC: ’o-j avocado. 

2.3.1. In certain of the dialects (M, P, 
Ch, SL), y and w occur not only as initial 
(or final) C in the basic Pocom syllable 
shape CVC, or as the initial C of CV syllable 
shapes, but also following consonants in 
these positions. It is therefore possible, in 
these dialects, for such syllable shapes as 
CyVC or CwVC to occur. 

A number of possibilities might adequately 
explain the occurrence of these types of 
syllable shapes in certain of the dialects. We 
could consider that these dialects have re- 
tained the y and w in this position from the 
proto-language, and that the other dialects 
have failed to retain it. 

We could also consider that by innovation, 
the dialects in which this particular syllable 
shape occurs, have added a sequence foreign 
to the proto-language. 

Or we could consider that the y and w 
have replaced some feature of the proto- 
language, though we do find that the dialects 
having y or w occurring in this position, 
have this feature, which does not correlate 
with any feature in the other dialects. 

Finally, we might consider that in the 
languages having y and w in this position, a 
feature has been added to some other 
feature occurring in the other languages. It 
would therefore be possible to consider that 
the y or w have been added to certain con- 
sonants in the proto-language, or that they 
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have been added to vowels in the proto- 
language. 

It would appear that alternative one 
above would have certain validity, in that 
such sequences occur frequently in the 
languages having them at the present time. 
There is further, an indication that even 
the T and SC dialects once had these 
sequences, since an alternate pronunciation 
for the word deer gives [kyej]. However, our 
final decision must be based not so much on 
what happens in the daughter languages, 
whatever the frequency of occurrence of the 
feature under discussion, but rather on the 
basis of proto-distributions. 

2.3.2. Whichever alternative is chosen 
then, we are involved in a decision as to 
the status of y and w. Are these phonemes 
consonants patterning by themselves? Or 
must labialization or palatalization be 
postulated? Or may a limited number of 
syllable nuclei be postulated involving the 
occurrence of y/w plus a vowel? 

If y and w are interpreted as consonants 
patterning by themselves, we would need to 
postulate at least two new types of syllable 
shapes and also to establish at least one 
new distribution class of vowels, since only 
the vowels e and a occur following y and w. 
This interpretation would give us little or no 
help in hypothesizing proto-phonemes for 
such sets of correspondences as u > 0 > 
o>u>u>u. 

If labialization and palatalization of con- 
sonants were postulated, a rather large 
inventory of phonemes would need to be 
postulated, with the possibility that more 
phonemes would need to be set up later. We 
still would have no simple solution to the 
irregular sets of correspondences which we 
find in the language. 

For reasons of economy and simplicity, a 
limited inventory of complex syllable nuclei 
have been postulated, involving sequences of 
y/w plus a vowel. Not only is the potential 
inventory of phonemes greatly decreased, 
but also no new syllable shapes need be 
postulated with their accompanying dis- 
tributional complexities. Finally, the irregu- 
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CHART 5. Relative Distance by Time Depth 


(Based on Swadesh 100 list) 
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lar sets of correspondences find ready 
solution since the reflexesu > 0 >o0 > u > 
u > u would obviously lead to the hypothe- 
sis of *wo, with certain dialects selecting 
the high component as significant, and other 
dialects selecting the mid component as 
significant. 

2.3.2.1. Clusters with y. 

*ye *chye’—P, C, T, SC: che’; M, SL: 
chye’ tree. 

*ya *k’yak—P: k’yak; Ch, M, SL, T, SC: 
k’ak gnat. 

*yo *kyoj—P, SL, T, SC: koj; Ch, M: 
kej us 

*ye' *wyex—C, M, T, SC: werx; SL: 
wye’x pants. 

2.3.2.2. Clusters with w. 

*we *k’wel—P, SL: k’el; Ch, M: k’al 
perico. 

*wa *k’war—P: k’o’r/k’or; Ch, M, T, 
SC: k’or; SL: k’war corn dough. 

*wo *-jwo’—P, Ch: -jo’; T, SC: -ju’; SL: 
chi’joh nose. 
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*wa: *swa'ts’-—P, Ch, M: sorts’; SL: 
sweats’ bat. 


3.1. The material used in this study in- 
volved 110 words. A preliminary same- 
difference percentage was first calculated. 
Results are presented in Chart 3, lower half. 
Time depth counts were made on the basis 
of 302 constant.’ (See Chart 4, lower half.) 

3.2. Of the 110 items listed, only 36 occur 
on Swadesh’s 100 list. A new same-difference 
percentage figure was derived on the basis of 
these 36 items. Results are presented in 
Chart 3, upper half. It will be noted that 
the results of the calculations using the 
36 items show a wider division between 
dialects of Pocomam and Pocomchfi. How- 
ever, in certain instances, as in comparing 
Mixco with San Luis, the distance between 
these two Pocomam dialects is almost as 
great as between Mixco and the Pocomchi 


8 Gudschinsky, S. C. The A B C’s of Lexico- 
statistics, Word 12 (1956). 
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dialects. A relative time depth count was 
also calculated using a 302 constant and 
the results of this count are presented on 
Chart 4, upper half. 

3.3. From these time depth figures, a 
relative distance map (Chart 5) was made 
and this map served as a basis for isogloss 
distribution. A relative geographical dis- 
tribution was maintained. The Pocomchi 
dialects, i.e., Tamaht and San Cristobal 
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are more closely related than are any two 
other dialects. Of the four Pocomam dialects, 
San Luis is observed to be the most di- 
vergent. 

3.4. No regular pattern of isogloss dis- 
tribution can be derived from a study of the 
phonemic variations (Chart 6) or the lexical 
variations (Chart 7). Each dialect can stand 
by itself having a phonemic variation or 
lexical variation that diverges from all the 
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other dialects. Each may pair with any 
other one or two dialects having shared 
phonemic variations or lexical variations 
that differ from the innovating dialects. 
3.5. Evidence clearly supports a division 
between the Pocomchi dialects of Tamaht 
and San Cristobal and the Pocomam dialects 
of Mixco, Palin, Chinautla and San Luis: 
(1) A vowel change is noted in words 4, 25, 
8, and 90, (2) the reversal of the final CC’s 
is noted in word 43, (3) the consonant h 
does not occur in the Pocomehf dialects in 
word 58, (4) Pocomam vowels are long in 
words 60 and 91, whereas they are short in 
these words in Pocomchf, (5) the process of 
dissimilation has occurred in word 79, (6) a 
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lexical change is noted between the lan- 
guages in words 2, 9, 16, 63, 76, 86 and 103. 

Charts 3, 4, and 5 indicate that the 
Tamahi dialect and the San Cristobal 
dialect are the most divergent, though the 
San Luis dialect is equally divergent from 
the other Pocomam dialects as it is from 
the Pocomchi dialects. 

The isogloss charts 6 and 7 present a 
confusing picture, and so add nothing con- 
clusive regarding the relationships of the six 
dialects. Each dialect can stand alone as 
divergent from any of the other dialects, or 
each can pair with any other dialect in 
opposition to the rest of the dialects. This 
pattern prevails for both the normalized 
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CHART 7b. Normalized Lexical Isoglosses 
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phonemic isoglosses as well as the nor- 
malized lexical isoglosses. 

It is therefore seen that the Pocomchi 
and Pocomam languages do diverge from 
each other. It is also clear that within the 





languages, the separate dialects diverge, 
perhaps not as greatly as our preliminary 
hypothesis might have led us to suppose, 
but the divergence is clear, and is possibly 
increasing, rather than diminishing. 
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COMPARATIVE MIWOK: A PRELIMINARY SURVEY 


Sytv1a M. BroapBENT AND CATHERINE A. CALLAGHAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


Take 7-18-11 F 7 7-8-60 
1. Introduction 

2. Phonemic systems 

3. Sound correspondences 
4. Cognate sets 


1. Aboriginally, the Miwok family con- 
sisted of at least seven languages.' On the 
basis of structural similarity and sound 
correspondences, these may tentatively be 
grouped as follows: 

I. Eastern Miwok (Mie) 

A. Sierra Miwok (Mis) 
1. Northern Sierra (Mins) 
2. Central Sierra (Mics) 
3. Southern Sierra (Miss) 

B. Plains Miwok (Mip) 

C. Saclan 

II. Western Miwok 

A. Coast Miwok (Mic) 

B. Lake Miwok (Mil) 

Sierra Miwok was spoken in the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains. Plains Miwok was 
spoken in various dialects from Ione to 
Stockton; the dialect considered here is 
that of Ione. Coast Miwok is closely related 
to Lake Miwok, and had two dialects used 
around Bodega Bay and in Marin County 
respectively. Saclan? may have been spoken 
in the area around Lafayette and Walnut 
Creek. Lake Miwok was the language of a 
small group who lived south of Clear Lake. 

Saclan and Coast Miwok are probably 
extinct, and are known only from short 
vocabularies.** There are modern recordings 


1 The authors extend their gratitude to Mary 
R. Haas for her invaluable advice and encourage- 
ment. 

2M. S. Beeler, Saclan, IJAL 21.201-209 (1955); 
Saclan Once More, IJAL 25.67-68 (1959). 

2s Since the completion of this article, a speaker 
of Coast Miwok has been discovered, and sub- 
stantial material is now being elicited. 
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of the other five languages by L. S. Freeland 
(Northern, Central, and Southern Sierra 
Miwok),*? Sylvia M. Broadbent (Northern, 
Central, and Southern Sierra Miwok), and 
Catherine A. Callaghan (Lake, Plains, and 
Northern Sierra Miwok). The last two field 
workers gathered their material under the 
auspices of the Survey of California Indian 
Languages, Linguistics Department, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. This article 
will consider only the five languages for 
which there are modern recordings. The 
different orthographies have been normalized 
but nowhere amended. 


2. The phonemes of the Sierra Miwok 
languages configurate as follows: 


yey r iyu 
c e 0 
s § h a 

mn D 

wil j 


/c/ is phonetically [é] in Eastern Miwok; 
in Lake Miwok, the same symbol represents 
[ts]. /j/ is a high front semivowel in all the 
Miwok languages. /y/ represents a high 
central vowel. /s/ often has the quality of 
[8] in Northern Sierra, and it is not certain 
that /s/ and /s/ constitute two phonemes 
in this language. All the Miwok languages 
for which we have modern material exhibit 
phenomena of vocalic and consonantal 
length. In the Sierra languages, length can 
be extracted and treated descriptively as a 


3L. S. Freeland, Language of the Sierra Miwok, 
IUPAL, IJAL Memoir 6 (1951); L. S. Freeland 
and Sylvia M. Broadbent, Central Sierra Miwok 
Dictionary (with texts) (in preparation). 
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consonantal phoneme; for purposes of com- 
parative convenience long vowels and con- 
sonants will here be marked by a following 
colon in all languages. 

Plains Miwok has the phonemes listed 
above, except for /n/ and /s/. In addition, 
it appears to have a phoneme of stress and 
a central vowel /2/, which usually has the 
phonetic value [a]. 

The phonemes of Lake Miwok are as 
follows: 


we vtec § etic? i u 
r + k* e re) 
p t t k a 
b d (g) 
€ é 
é:d i 
@) s s ft h 
m n 
w I(r) j 


Stress is marked, but it is morphophonem- 
cally determined, and hence is not signifi- 
cant in the comparisons. Phonemes in 
parentheses occur only in loan words; recent 
loans from English are not considered. 

Despite the large number of consonant 
phonemes in Lake Miwok, cognate sets 
include, with rare exceptions, only the plain 
series of stops and /c, s, h, m, n, 1, j, w/. 
The other consonants occur infrequently, 
usually in. loan words from neighboring 
Indian languages. 


3.In this section certain phonological 
developments will be postulated in terms 
of the cognate sets given in the following 
section.4 The principal developments, ex- 


Symbols and abbreviations: Miss, Southern 
Sierra Miwok; Mics, Central Sierra Miwok; Mins, 
Northern Sierra Miwok; Mis, Sierra Miwok; Mip, 
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TABLE I: Consonants 








PMi Mil PMie Mip PMis Miss Mics Mins 
*p p » a *p p p Pp 
*t t % t +, t t t 
*t t * + ic ae t t 
*k k ~ kk % + k k 
*> ? *> 2 +> ? ? 
*¢ c *6 c *g e c c 
*; $ a s *s 8 8 8 
*S (-)s-, -h *5 (-)s-, -h*S h 8 $ 
*3 8 *s (-)s-, -h*s 8 8 8 
*h h * h *h h h h 
*m m *m m *m m m m 
*n n *n n *n n n n 
*N n ee De Ht) 0 
*] l *} 1 *j 1 1 ] 
OS vind nk oth sbusblioned 
*w w *w Ww ow Ww Ww 
*. . *. ° *. e ° . 





clusive of those involving canonical forms, 

can be summarized in Tables I and IT: 
Further discussion of individual develop- 

ments now follows. Where a Mis reflex is 





Plains Miwok; Mie, Eastern Miwok; Mil, Lake 
Miwok; PMis, Proto-Sierra Miwok; PMie, Proto- 
Eastern Miwok; PMi, Proto-Miwok; Wp, Patwin; 
Wph, Hill Patwin; Ww, Wintu. See Harvey Pitkin 
and William Shipley, A Comparative Survey of 
California Penutian, IJAL 24.174-188 (1958). 

B, recorded by Sylvia M. Broadbent; C, re- 
corded by Catherine A. Callaghan; F, recorded 
by L. S. Freeland. Mis items not followed by any 
initial were recorded by Sylvia M. Broadbent, 
and Mip and Mil items not followed by an initial 
were collected by Catherine A. Callaghan. Hence 
‘Miss, Mics, Mins kaw-an- C’’ indicates that the 
forms are identical in all three languages, and that 
the Miss and Mics forms were recorded by Sylvia 
M. Broadbent, and the Mins form was recorded 
by Catherine A. Callaghan. 

(?), cognate relationship is questionable; ?, 
phonemic or morphemic analysis, or the validity 
of the reconstruction, is open to question. Three 
dots (...) are used when a phoneme or sequence 
of phonemes cannot be reconstructed; a phoneme 
or sequence in parentheses in a reconstruction is 
present in some languages, missing in oihers. 
Hyphens indicate morpheme boundaries. Sub- 
script numbers in the reconstructions mean that, 
in one or more languages, metathesis has taken 
place between the two phonemes bearing the same 
number. 
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TABLE II. Vowels 


PMi Mil PMie Mip 





PMis Miss Mics Mins 





i | i i i i 
*e e *e e *e e e e 
"a, a *a a *; a a a 
*o o *o 0 *6 oO o oO 
Mies ee a) | u u 
*.. & YF: Fey: Mosk y y 





given, the three Sierra languages show 
identical reflexes. 

PMi *p > Mis, Mip, Mil p. See acorn 
MUSH, BAKE, BALL, BASKET (1), (2), BLANKET 
(1), BLow (1), (2), BRAIN, CHIEF, CLOUD, 
CROSS COUSIN, EAGLE, EYEBROW, FATHER 
(1), (2), FISH, FISH EGGS, FOREHEAD, GRAND- 
FATHER, GRAVY, GRAY HAIR, HANDGAME, 
HOLD, INTESTINES (1), (2), JACKRABBIT, 
KIDNEY, LIGHTNING (1), (2), LIPS, LOUSE 
(body), LUNGS, MAIDEN, ROBIN, SMOKE- 
HOLE, SPIDER, SPREAD OUT, Swim (1), (2), 
TONGUE, WOODPECKER. 

PMi *t > Mis, Mip, Mil t. See acorns 
(cracked), ANT ?, BEADS ?, BEAVER (2), 
BLANKET (1), (2), (3), BLUEJAY ?, BRAIN, 
BROTHER, BROTHER (older), BUTTERFLY ?, 
CHOKE, CLIMB UP, EIGHT, EYE, FINGERNAIL 
(1), (2), TO FLY, FOREHEAD, GOPHER, GRASS, 
GRAY HAIR, GREEN (1), HAWK (bird), HEEL, 
INTESTINES (2), JUMP ?, LEAF, LOUSE (head), 
MAGIC ?, MOTHER, NO (1), NOSE (1), OAK 
(black), oNE (2) ?, own (1), PITCH, REST ?, 
ROBIN ?, SALMON, SHOOT ?, SISTER (older), 
SIX, SKIN, STEPFATHER, STICK, THREE, 
THROAT, TONGUE, TOOTH, WILDCAT, WOOD- 
PECKER ? 

PMi *t > Mis, Mip, Mil t. See Bear, 
BUTTERFLY ?, FOOT (1), FROG (1), GRAVY, 
HANDGAME, HOLD, LIZARD, SIT DOWN, TWO, 
URINATE ? 

PMi *k > Mis, Mip, Mil k. See acorn 
MEAL, ACORNS (cracked), APPEAR, ARROW- 
HEAD, ASHES, BALL ?, BASKET (1), BIRD, 
BLACK, BLEED, BLOOD, BONE, BROWN BIRD ?, 
BUTTERFLY, CEDAR, CHARCOAL, CHOKE, 
CLOVER, COLD (2), CROW, DEFECATE, DOOR, 
DREAM, EAGLE, EAR ?, EAST (2), EIGHT, 
END, ENTER, FIRE, FIVE, FLEA, FOOT (2), 
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FROG (1), GRASS ?, GRASSHOPPER, GRAY 
HAIR, HAND, HAWK (bullet), HEART, HORN, 
HOUSE (2), I, INTESTINES (1), LIVER, LIZARD, 
LOUSE (head), LUNGS ?, MEAT, MOON, MOS- 
QUITO, NIGHT, NOSE (2), ONE (1), own (1), 
PACK BASKET, PESTLE, PINE (bull), PrNon, 
POISON OAK, QUAIL (1), (2), RAIN, RAT, 
RIVER, SALMON, SALT, SAND, SAY, SEVEN, 
SHOOT, SHOUT, SISTER’S HUSBAND, SIX, 
SKIN, SKUNK, SMOKE (1), (2), SMOKEHOLE, 
SNOW, SOUR, SPIDER, STAR, TAIL, THIRD 
PERSON ?, THOSE, THREE, THROAT, TOOTH, 
TRAIL, TREE (2), TWO, UNCLE, WAIL, WATER, 
WHICH, WHISTLE, WIFE’S BROTHER, WORM, 
WORMWOOD. 

PMi *? > Mis, Mip, Mil ?. See aunt, 
BAD, BEAR, BROTHER, BROTHER’S WIFE, 
BUCKEYE, CHILD, CLIMB UP, CLOUD, COME 
(1), (2), (3), covors (1), (2), cRoss COUSIN, 
DAY (1), DEER, DIG, DREAM, DRINK, ENTER, 
FATHER (1), (2), FLESH, FOUR, FROG (2), 
GIVE, GRANDCHILD, GRANDMOTHER, HAND, 
HIT WITH ROCK, HOLE, JACKRABBIT, MAGIC ?, 
MAGPIE, MANZANITA (1), (2), MOSQUITO, 
MOTHER, MOUTH, NAME, NINE, NO, PINE 
CONE, PLAY, SIT DOWN, SLEEP, SON, STAY, 
swim (1), (2), TEN, TEARS, THIRD PERSON, 
THOSE, TREE (3), TURTLE, TWO, URINATE, 
WEST, WHICH, WOMAN, YES. In nearly all of 
these, PMi *? is in initial position. 

PMi *& > Mis, Mip, Mil c. See arrow- 
HEAD ?, AWL, BIRD, BLEED, BLOOD, BLOW 
(1), BONE, BROTHER (older), BROTHER 
(younger) ?, BROWN BIRD, CHEST (1), DEW, 
DIE, DOG, DREAM, GRANDCHILD, GRASS, 
GRASSHOPPER ?, GREEN (1), (2), HIT WITH 
ROCK, HOUSE (2), HUMMINGBIRD, LEG, 
LOUSE (body) ?, MORTAR ?, MOUNTAIN 
LION, PACK BASKET, PESTLE, PINE CONE, 
SAY ?, SLEEP, SOUTH, STAND (1), (2), sTay ?, 
TEN, URINATE ?, WINTER, WORMWOOD. 

PMi *s > Mis, Mip s, Mil s. See ant, 
ASHES, BASKET (2) ?, BAT, BEAVER, BREAST 
(1), BREATHE (1), (2), cHEST (2), DEW, 
FISH, FOUR, GALL, GO ?, GOPHER, HAIL, 
SON, THIRD PERSON, WHISKERS. 

PMi *8 > Miss h; Mics, Mins s; Mip h 
when morpheme-final, s elsewhere;. Mil h 
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when morpheme-final, s elsewhere. See 
AFRAID, APPEAR, BAD, BALL, BEAR, BLOW 
(2), CLOVER, COYOTE (2), DIE, DRINK, EAR ?, 
EAST (1), EYE, FEATHER, FIVE, FLEA, TO 
FLY, HEART, HEEL ?, KILL, LIZARD, LUNGS ?, 
MOSQUITO, OAK (water), OWL (2), PROPHET, 
ROCK, SEE, SEEK, SWIM (1), (2), TAIL, WE, 
WOMAN, WORM. 

PMi *s > Miss, Mics s; Mins s; Mip h 
when morpheme-final, s elsewhere; Mil s. 
See CROSS COUSIN, FINGERNAIL (1), FROST, 
HAWK (chicken), KIDNEY, LOUSE (body), 
MORTAR, PINE (bull), PINON, POISON OAK, 
SAND, SKUNK, SMOKE (1), STAR ?, YOUTH. 

PMi *h > Mis, Mip, Mil h. See arrive ?, 
BAKE, BEADS, BEAVER (2), BREATHE (1), 
(2), BURN (2), BUTTERFLY, BUZZARD, CHIEF, 
CHIN, COPULATE, DAY (1), (2), DOVE, EAST 
(1), (2), BGG, A FLY, FOG, FooT (1), HEAD ?, 
HOUSE (1), HOW, KNEE, LEG, MEAT, MOUN- 
TAIN LION, MUSHROOM, NO (2), NOSE (2), 
PROPHET, QUAIL (2), SEE ?, SKUNK, SMOKE 
(1), stanp (1), (2), STAR, TAIL ?, WIND, 
YES ? 

PMi *m > Mis, Mip, Mil m. See sat, 
BEAR, BEAVER (1), BLUE, BREAST (1), (2), 
CEDAR, CLOVER, DAY (1), DIE, FACE, FERN, 
FIVE ?, A FLY, GIVE, GRANDMOTHER, GRAY 
HAIR, HIT WITH stick (1), (2), hunt, Indian 
(1), (2), moon, owl (2), queen, QuiT, ROOT, 
SHOULDER, SIX, SOMEONE, SOUR, SOUTH, 
SPIDER ?, SPREAD OUT, SQUIRREL, STICK, 
TRAIL, TREE (1), WE, WHISKERS, WILDCAT, 
WINTER, YOU SINGULAR. 

PMi *n > Mis, Mip, Mil n. See acorn 
MEAL, ACORN MUSH, ANT, AUNT, BEAVER (2), 
BLANKET (3), BREATHE (1), BUCKEYE, 
CEDAR, CHEST (1), (2), come (1), (2), (3), 
COPULATE, DEFECATE, DEW, EIGHT, END, 
GALL, HAIL, HEAD, I, LEG, MAN, NOSE (1), 
POISON OAK, PROPHET, RAIN, SALMON, 
SEVEN, SOMEONE, TEARS ?, TEN, THIS, 
TONGUE, TURTLE, WALK, WIND, WORMWOOD. 

PMi *y > Mis yn, Mip, Mil n. See rae, 
FOG, HEEL, HOUSE (1), JUMP ?, KNEE, MAN, 
MUSHROOM, ONE (1), PINON, SEE ?, SHOUT, 
SON, TULE, URINATE. It is interesting to note 
that PMi *h and *p are in complementary 
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distribution: *h occurs only in initial posi- 
tion, *p only in non-initial position. 

PMi *] > Mis, Mip, Mil |. See arrarp ?, 
APPEAR, AWL, BASKET (1), (2), BLACK, 
BLANKET (2), BLAZE, BLOW (2), BLUE, 
BRAIN, BROTHER (YOUNGER), BROTHER’S 
WIFE, BURN (2), BUTTERFLY, CHARCOAL, 
CHEST (2), CHILD, COYOTE (1), (2), cRow, 
DIG, DOVE, EAR ?, FEATHER, FERN, FISH, 
FLOWER, TO FLY, FOOT (2), FOREHEAD, FOX, 
FROG (2), GET, GROUND, HIT WITH STICK (1), 
(2), HOLE, HORN, HUMMINGBIRD, INTESTINES 
(1), (2), JACKRABBIT, LANGUAGE, LIGHTNING 
(1), (2), LIPS, LIVER, LUNGS, MAIDEN, MOUN- 
TAIN LION, NIGHT, NO (2), OAK (BLACK), 
OAK (WATER), ONE (2), OWL (1), PACK- 
BASKET, PINE CONE, RAT, RIVER ?, SAND, 
SEEK, SHOULDER ?, SKIN, SKY, SMOKE (2), 
SNOW, SPREAD OUT, THREE, THROAT, TREE 
(1), (2), (3), TULE, WAIL, WEST, WHISKERS, 
WIFE’S BROTHER, WILDCAT, WOODPECKER, 
YOUTH. 

PMi *j > Mis, Mip, Mil j. See arram ?, 
ANT, ARRIVE, BLANKET (1), BLAZE, BLUEJAY, 
CHIEF, DEER, EAGLE, FISH, FOUR, FOX, 
HAWK (CHICKEN), HUNT, JUMP ?, KILL, 
KNEE, MANZANITA (1), (2), MOSQUITO, 
NAME, PITCH, QUAIL (1), QUEEN, REST, 
ROOT, SALT, SEE ?, SHOULDER ?, STICK, 
TEARS ?, WAIL, WHISTLE. 

PMi *w > Mis, Mip, Mil w. See acorn 
MEAL, ACORNS (CRACKED), BEADS ?, BLEED, 
BLOOD, BUTTERFLY ?, CHIN, COLD (2), 
DEER, DOVE, EAGLE, EIGHT, EYEBROW, FIVE, 
FOX, FROG (1), GALL, GET, GO, GOPHER, 
GREEN (2), GROUND, HAIL, HAWK (BULLET), 
HEART, INDIAN (1), (2), LANGUAGE, LIGHT- 
NING (1), (2), LIPS, MOUTH, NIGHT, NINE, 
NO (1), OAK (WATER), PESTLE, PLAY, RIVER, 
ROBIN, ROCK, ROOT, SAND, SEEK, SHOUT, 
SISTER’S HUSBAND, SQUIRREL, TREE (3), 
TURTLE, WALK, WEST, WIFE’S BROTHER. 

PMi *i > Mis, Mip, Mili. See ant, AaRROW- 
HEAD, ASHES, BASKET (2) ?, BAT, BEAR, 
BEAVER (2), BIRD, BLACK, BLANKET (1), (2), 
(3), BLEED, BLOOD, BLUEJAY, BREATHE (1), 
BROTHER (OLDER), BROWN BIRD, BUTTER- 
FLY, COME (2), COYOTE (2), CRICKET, DAY 
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(1), (2), DEW, DOVE, EAGLE, East (1), 
EIGHT, EYEBROW, FINGERNAIL (1), (2), 
FISH, FOUR ?, GRASS, GREEN (1), (2), GROUND, 
HAIL, HEART, HEEL, HORN, HOUSE (1) ?, 
HOW, HUMMINGBIRD, I, INDIAN (1), (2), 
JACKRABBIT, LANGUAGE, LIGHTNING (1), 
LIZARD, LOUSE (BODY) ?, MOUNTAIN LION, 
NOSE (1), OAK (BLACK), OAK (WATER), ONE 
(2), owt (1), (2), PESTLE, PINE CONE, PLAY, 
PROPHET, ROBIN, ROOT, SAND, SKUNK, 
SMOKE (1), SON, STAND, TAIL, TEARS, THIRD 
PERSON, THOSE, TONGUE, TULE, WATER, WE, 
WEST, WIFE’S BROTHER, YOU SINGULAR, 
YOUTH. 

PMi *CiC(C)e... > Mis, Mip CiC(C)e..., 
Mil CiC(C)i.. ~ CiC(C)e...; PMi 
*CyC(C)e... > Mis, Mip CyC(Che..., 
Mil CiC(C)i.... See FIRE, GALL, PACK- 
BASKET, SKY, COLD (2). 

PMi *a, *e assimilate to Mil o, u in the 
neighbouring syllable, if a k intervenes in 
PMi; PMi *a, *e > Mis, Mip a, e, unless 
an | intervenes in PMi, in which case PMi 
*a, *e assimilate to Mis o in a neighbouring 
syllable. See BROTHER’S WIFE, DREAM, 
EAR ?, HAND, INTESTINES, LUNGS, THREE, 
WILDCAT. 

Elsewhere, PMi *e > Mis, Mip, Mil e. 
See AFRAID, ARROWHEAD ?, ASHES, AUNT, 
BEAVER (1), (2), BLow (1), (2), BRAIN, 
BREATHE (1), (2), BROTHER (YOUNGER), 
CHILD, CHIN, CLIMB UP, COYOTE (1), (2), 
pay (1), EAST (2), EYEBROW, FLOWER, TO 
FLY, FOG, FooT (1), FOREHEAD, FOX, GET, 
GRANDCHILD, GRAY HAIR, HAWK (BIRD), 
HAWK (BULLET), HIT WITH ROCK, JACK- 
RABBIT, LIGHTNING, LIPS, LOUSE (HEAD), 
MAGIC, MANZANITA (1), (2), MOON, MORTAR, 
MUSHROOM, NINE, NO (1), (2), OAK (BLACK), 
ONE (1), PINE CONE, QUAIL (2), REST, ROOT, 
SEE ?, SEEK, SEVEN, SHOULDER, SISTER 
(OLDER), SIT DOWN, SIX, SLEEP, SNOW, 
SQUIRREL, THIS, TONGUE, TREE (2), WHICH, 
WHISKERS, WIND, WORM. 

PMi *a > Mis, Mip, Mil a, unless *k or 
*] intervene between it and *o or *u in a 
neighbouring syllable in PMi (see above). 
See ACORN MEAL, ACORN MUSH, ACORNS 
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(CRACKED), AFRAID, ANT, APPEAR, ARRIVE, 
AWL, BASKET (1), (2), BEAR, BIRD, BLEED, 
BLOOD, BLUEJAY, BROTHER, BROTHER 
(OLDER), BROTHER (YOUNGER), BUTTERFLY, 
CHARCOAL, CHIEF, CLOUD, CLOVER, COPU- 
LATE, COYOTE (2), CROSS COUSIN, CROW, 
DAY (1), DEER, DEFECATE, DIE, DOOR, 
EAGLE, EIGHT, END, FACE, FATHER (2), 
FEATHER, FERN, FISH, FIVE, FOOT (1), 
FOUR ?, FROG (1), FROST, GIVE, GRAND- 
CHILD, GRANDFATHER, GRANDMOTHER, 
GRASS ?, GRAVY, GROUND, HAIL, HANDGAME, 
HEAD, HOLD, HOLE, HOUSE (1), (2), 1, JACK- 
RABBIT, JUMP, KIDNEY, LANGUAGE, LEAF, 
LIVER, LIZARD, MAGPIE, MAN, MOTHER, 
MOUNTAIN LION, MOUTH, NAME, NIGHT, NO 
(2), OAK (LIVE), PESTLE, PINE (BULL), 
PINE CONE, PINON, PLAY, QUAIL (1), QUEEN, 
RAIN, RIVER, ROBIN, ROCK, ROOT ?, SAND, 
SAY, SEVEN, SHOUT, SISTER’S HUSBAND, 
SIX ?, SKIN, SMOKE (1), (2), SMOKEHOLE, 
SNOW, SGMEONE, SON, SOUR, SPREAD OUT, 
STAND (1), (2), STAR, STEPFATHER, STICK, 
TEARS ?, TEN, THIRD PERSON ?, THROAT, 
TREE (1), (2), (3), TURTLE, UNCLE, URINATE, 
WAIL, WE, WHISTLE, WILDCAT, WIND, WOMAN, 
WOODPECKER, YOUTH. 

PMi *o > Mis, Mip, Mil o. See BALL, 
BEADS, BLANKET (2), (3), BROTHER’S WIFE, 
BUTTERFLY, CEDAR, CHOKE, CLOUD, COME 
(2), coyote (1), DIG, EAR, FIVE, FLESH, 
FLOWER, A FLY, FOOT (2), FOREHEAD, FOUR, 
FROG (2), GRASSHOPPER, GRAVY, GRAY 
HAIR, HOLE, HOUSE (2), HUNT, KILL, KNEE, 
LEG, LUNGS, MOON, MORTAR, MOUTH, NAME, 
NINE, NOSE (1), RAT, SALT, SIT DOWN, SIX ?, 
SPIDER, SPREAD OUT, STAR, THOSE, THREE ?, 
THROAT, TWO, URINATE, WEST, WIFE’S 
BROTHER, WILDCAT, WOMAN. 

PMi *u > Mis, Mip, Mil u. See acorns 
(CRACKED) ?, BAKE, BASKET (1), BLACK, 
BLOW (1), (2), BLUE, BRAIN, BREAST (1), (2), 
BUCKEYE, BUZZARD, CHARCOAL, CHEST (1), 
DOG, DOVE, DREAM, DRINK, EAST (2), ENTER, 
FERN, FOX, FROST, HAND, HAWK (CHICKEN), 
INTESTINES (1), MAGIC, MAIDEN, MEAT, 
MUSHROOM, NOSE (2), ONE (2), owt (1), (2), 
PITCH, PROPHET, QUAIL (1), SALMON, SPIDER, 
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STAY, STICK, TAIL, TRAIL, WHISKERS, WHIS- 
TLE, WINTER. 

PMi *y > Mis y; Mip 9 when stressed or 
when unstressed if the stressed vowel is 9, y 
elsewhere; Mil u. See ACORN MUSH, ARRIVE, 
AWL, BAD, BEAR ?, BEAVER (1), BLANKET (1), 
BLAZE, BONE ?, BURN (2), CHEST (1) ?, (2), 
CHILD, CLIMB UP, COME (1), CROSS COUSIN, 
DEER ?, DEFECATE, EYE, FATHER (1), FINGER- 
NAIL (1), FLEA, TO FLY, GO ?, GOPHER, HAND- 
GAME, HEART, HEEL, HIT WITH STICK (1), (2), 
HOLD, LIVER ?, LOUSE (BODY), MOSQUITO, 
MOTHER ?, NIGHT, NO (1), PINE (BULL), 
POISON OAK ?, QUIT, RAIN, REST, SEE, SHOOT, 
SOUTH, SWIM (1), (2), TOOTH, WALK ?, YES. 

PMi *- > Mis, Mip, Mil -. See acorn 
MEAL, ACORN MUSH, ACORNS (CRACKED), 
ANT, ARRIVE, ASHES, AWL, BAD, BASKET (1), 
(2), BEAR, BEAVER (1), (2), BLANKET (2), 
(3), BLOOD, BLOW (1), (2), BRAIN, BREAST 
(1), (2), BREATHE (2), BROTHER (OLDER), 
BUCKEYE; BUTTERFLY, CHEST (2), CHIN, 
CLOUD, COME (1), (2), COPULATE, COYOTE 
(2), crow, Day (1), (2), DEER, DIG, DOVE, 
EAGLE, EGG, EYEBROW, FERN, FINGERNAIL 
(1), (2),, FISH, FIVE, FLESH, FLOWER, A FLY, 
TO FLY, Foor (1), FOREHEAD, FROST, GALL, 
GIVE, GOPHER, GRASSHOPPER, HAND, HAND- 
GAME, HAWK (BIRD), HEAD, HEEL, HIT WITH 
sTIck (2), HOLD, HOLE, HORN, HUMMING- 
BIRD, I, INDIAN (1), (2), JACKRABBIT, KILL, 
LEAF, LEG, LIVER, LIZARD, MANZANITA (1), 
(2), MEAT, MORTAR, MOSQUITO, MOUNTAIN 
LION, MOUTH, NAME, OAK (BLACK), OAK 
(LIVE), OAK (WATER), ONE (1), own (1), 
(2), PESTLE, PINE (BULL), PINE CONE, 
PROPHET, QUAIL (1), (2), RAIN, RIVER ?, 
ROBIN, ROOT, SALT, SAY, SEVEN, SISTER 
(OLDER), SKUNK, SKY, SLEEP, SMOKE (1), 
(2), SMOKEHOLE, SNOW, SOUTH, SPIDER, 
SQUIRREL, STAND (1), STAR, STAY, STEP- 
FATHER, TAIL, TEN, THIRD PERSON, THIS, 
THOSE, THROAT, TONGUE, TREE (1), (2), 
TULE, WAIL, WE, WHICH, WHISPERS, WOMAN, 
WORM, YES. 

Stress appears to be phonemic in Mip. 
Hence stress is reconstructed for PMie and 
PMi forms where a Mip reflex is cited. 

The remaining correspondences concern 
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canonical forms rather than individual 
phonemes. In each case, the rules given 
apply only if the form in the proto-language 
includes the whole segment under consider- 
ation. In this section, X and Z are purely 
formulaic, and do not have their usual 
phonetic values. 

PMi *-VXC- > Miss, Mics -VC:-, Mins 
-V:C-. The reflexes in Mip and Mil are un- 
certain. It is possible that these are instances 
of *-VZC- (see below), where Mins has bor- 
rowed a Mip form. See BEADS, CHILD, 
EIGHT, FOUR, GET ? 

PMi *-VZC- > Mis -VC:-, Mip -V‘C-, 
Mil -VC-- in non-word-final position, but 
-VC (NosE (2), TRAIL, WATER) or -V°C 
(LOUSE (HEAD), WATER) in word-final posi- 
tion. See CHARCOAL, FOX, GROUND, KNEE, 
LOUSE (HEAD), MAN, NO (2), NOSE (2), 
PLAY, SHOULDER ?, TOOTH, TRAIL, WATER. 

PMi *CVCV'‘C > Miss CVCV-C- (non- 
final), CVCVC (final); Mics, Mins 
CVCV:C-; Mip, Mil CVCV-C- (non-final), 
CVCVC (final). See BLEED, FLY, NIGHT, 
POISON OAK, SALMON ?, WAIL. 

PMi *CV-(C) > Mis CV-(C)-, Mip 
CV:(C), Mil CV-(C) (final), CV(C)- (non- 
final). See BEAVER (1), CEDAR ?, END, 
ENTER, GET ?, HIT WITH ROCK, HIT WITH 
stick (1), INDIAN (1), SISTER’S HUSBAND, 
SLEEP, THIS, WALK ? 

In all cases but one (THIS) where the Mil 
and Mip reflexes have the form CV-, the 
most closely comparable Mis forms are 
longer. Stems of the CV: canon are very 
rare in the Sierra languages. No rules can 
be formulated to account for the missing 
sequences in Mil and Mip if it is assumed 
that the longer Mis forms are primary. It is 
therefore possible that the Mil and Mip 
forms in these cases are monomorphemic, 
while the Sierra forms consist of a stem 
plus a suffix. The sequences which are 
found in the Mis forms, but not in the Mil 
or Mip forms in these cases, have the form 
-C(:)V(‘)-. See BREAST (1) and (2), pay (2) 
and EAST (1), DOOR, FINGERNAIL (1) and 
(2), FISH EGGS. 

Metathesis occurs in one or more of the 
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languages in a number of cases. Most com- 
monly, it involves length and another 
phoneme: see BAKE, BEAR, DEW, DOVE, 
DRINK, EAST (2), HAIL, LIGHTNING (1), OWL 
(1), PACK BASKET, QUIT, ROCK, THREE. For 
metatheses not involving length, see BLUE- 
JAY, DREAM, EAR, INTESTINES, TO SPREAD 
ouT, TONGUE. No rules have been formu- 
lated to predict the occurrence of metathe- 
sis. 

Apart from the above considerations, the 
canonical forms regularly show the same 
reflexes in all the Miwok languages. 


4. In this section, possible cognate sets 
between two or more of the five Miwok 
languages for which we have modern record- 
ings will be listed. They are arranged in 
alphabetical order according to the English 
glosses. This listing of cognate sets is by no 
means exhaustive; it is intended merely to 
establish the principal sound correspond- 
ences between these languages. 

Reconstructions are attempted at three 
levels: Proto-Sierra Miwok, Proto-Eastern 
Miwok, and Proto-Miwok. A Proto-Sierra 
Miwok reconstruction is made if at least 
two of the Sierra Miwok languages are 
represented in the set. If Plains Miwok and 
at least one of the Sierra Miwok languages 
show cognates, a Proto-Eastern Miwok 
reconstruction is given. Since Plains Miwok 
and Northern Sierra Miwok are geographi- 
cally contiguous and extensive borrowing 
between them is to be expected, a Proto- 
Eastern Miwok reconstruction based on 
these two languages alone is subject to 
question. A Proto-Miwok reconstruction is 
attempted only when the set in question 
includes a Lake Miwok form and at least 
one Eastern Miwok form. 

In the following sets, it will be noted that 
where a form taken from Freeland is quoted 
alongside forms collected by Broadbent or 
Callaghan, Freeland’s recording often has a 
final /y/ which is not present in Broad- 
bent’s or Callaghan’s. This represents a 
difference in morphemic analysis. The 
present authors segment this final /y/ with 
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the case and pronominal suffixes; Freeland 
considers it part of the stem. In making 
reconstructions, Freeland’s final /y/’s have 
been ignored. 

In some cases, Freeland has recorded 
/t/ where the present authors have /t/. 
This divergence is probably partly due to a 
difference in orthographic systems. In Free- 
land’s original orthography, it is the front t 
which has a distinguishing mark, /t/; in 
ours, it is the back t, /t/. If these dis- 
tinguishing marks have been erroneously 
omitted, Freeland’s recordings transcribed 
in our orthography appear as /t/, while 
similar errors on our part will show /t/. 
Unfortunately, in many cases it is impossible 
to decide which recording is erroneous with- 
out rechecking in the field. 

The list of cognates now follows. 

ACORN MEAL. Miss, Mics, Mins kaw:an- 
C, PMis *kawan-; Mip kdwan, PMie 
*kaw'an-. 

ACORN MUSH. Miss nyp‘a’-ti-, 
Mins nyp‘a-, PMis *nyp«a-. 

ACORNS, CRACKED. Miss watuk:a-, Mics 
watuk‘a- B, watyk:a- F, Mins wato--l- to 
crack, PMis *watuk:a- < *wato/u- ? 

AFRAID, TO BE. Miss helaj-pe-, Mics 
sek¥j-pe- F (?), Mip sélaj-ku- ?, PMie 
*§6l(-)aj- ?; Mil sélpi, PMi *Sél... ? 

ANT. Mics tisi-najy- F, Mins tisi-naj- C, 
PMis *t/tisivnaj-; Mip  tisfnaj, PMie 
*/tisi-naj-. 

APPEAR, TO. Miss lakh-, Mics lék-sy- F, 
PMis *lak-8-. 

ARRIVE, TO. Miss, Mics F, Mins hy-ja- F, 
PMis *hy-ja-; Mil ?ujé: come on! (?). 

ARROWHEAD. Miss, Mics kice-, PMis 
*kiée-; Mil kiw-a arrow, PMi *ki... ? 

ASHES. Miss, Mins sik-e- C, PMis *sik-e-; 
Mip sik-e-, PMie *sik-e-. 

AUNT, PATERNAL. Miss ?ene-, Mics ?ene:- 
F, Mins ?ene- maternal aunt C, PMis 
*?ene-; Mip ?ené-ci- uncle’s wife, PMie 
*?ené-; Mil ?ené-ni, PMi *?ené... . 

AwL. Miss, Mics, Mins cyl‘a-, 
*éyl-a-. 

BAD. Miss ?yh-y-ty-m‘a-, Mics ?ysy- F, 
PMis *?y8-y-. 


Mics, 


PMis 
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BAKE, TO. Mics hip- F, Mil hip-u, PMi 
*hupr'... ‘ 

BALL. Miss pohko-, Mics pdésko- F, PMis 
*posko-; Mil pdéw-olo round, poldé:lo oak 
ball, PMi *po... . 

BASKET (1). Miss pulak-a-, Mins pulak-a- 
B, palék-a- F, PMis *pulak-a- ? 

BASKET (2). Miss polis‘a-, Mics pulis‘a- F, 
PMis *po/ulis‘a-; Mip  pultici-, PMie 
*pul... ? 

BAT. Mins C, Mip simsi-, PMie *simsi-. 

BEADS. Miss how'ot, Mics héw-otu- F, 
Mins ho-wot-, PMis *hoXwot-; Mip hé-wot, 
PMie *hoXwot-; Mil hija (?). The North- 
ern Sierra form may be borrowed from 
Plains Miwok, in which case the recon- 
struction should be PMie *hoZwot-. 

BEAR. Miss ?yhy'mati-, Mics ?ys¥-mati-, 
Mins *ysy'mati-, PMis *?ySy-mati-; Mip 
?ysymati-, PMie *?ySy-:miati-. 

BEAVER (1). Miss, Mics me‘sy-, PMis 
*me's/sy-. 

BEAVER (2). Mins hén-ft- C, Mip hén‘it, 
PMie *hén-it-. 

BIRD. Miss, Mics cicka-, PMis *titka-. 
Cf. BROWN BIRD. 

BLACK. Miss, Mics, Mins kul-ul-i-, PMis 
*kul-uli-; Mip kuld?lu-, PMie *kul-; Mil 
ktile black bear, grizzly bear (?), PMi *kul... ? 
Cf. cHarcoaL. The Mis and Mip forms illus- 
trate common patterns of color-word forma- 
tion in these languages. 

BLANKET (1). Miss, Mics, Mins jypti-, 
PMis *jypti-; Mip jdépti-, PMie *jypti-. 

BLANKET (2). Miss, Mics toli-, PMis 
*tol-i-. Cf. BLANKET (3). 

BLANKET (3). Mics F, Mins ton‘i-, PMis 
*toni-. Cf. BLANKET (2). 

BLAZE, TO. Mics jyl-ty- F, Mil jil-en to 
burn off, PMi *jyl-. 

BLEED, TO. Miss, Mics kicé:w- F, PMis 
*ki¢éa-w-; Mip kicé-w-, PMie *kiéé-w-; Mil 
kicaw, PMi *kit4é-w. Cf. BLoop. 

BLOOD. Miss, Mics, Mins kic:aw-, PMis 
*kit¢-aw-; Mip kic‘aw-, PMie *kié-aw-; Mil 
kic‘aw, PMi *kit-aw. Cf. To BLEED. 

BLOW WITH THE MOUTH, TO (1). Mins C, 
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Mip ptrce, PMie *pticée; Mil pitrc-ati, 
PMi *piivé... . 

BLOW WITH THE MOUTH, TO (2). Miss 
puhe:-l-, Mics puse--l- F, PMis *puse--l-. 

BLUE. Mip muli?lu-, Mil muli‘mulu 
black, PMi *mul-. 

BLUE JAY. Miss tajic‘u-, Mics taj-ismu- B, 
tajis-mu- F, Mins tajti- B. tajti- C, PMis 
*t/taj...; Mip sdjsi-, Mil sajic. Cf. Wph 
éayet, Ww éayik. 

BONE. Miss, Mics, Mins kycyc-, PMis 
*kyé-yé-; Mip kécac, kyedc’a-, PMie. 
*kvé(-)yé- ?; Mil kilum, PMi *ky... . 

BRAIN. Miss, Mics, Mins lup‘et-, PMis 
*lup‘et-; Mip lip-et, PMie *lip-et-. 

BREAST (1). Miss, Mics mitcsu- F, Mins 
mu‘sy-, mé‘su- C, PMis *mu:su-; Mip 
miui‘su-, PMie *misu-. Cf. Breast (2). 

BREAST (2). Mip, Mil mt-, PMi *mi«-. 
Cf. BREAsT (1). 

BREATHE, TO (1). Miss hensi-, Mics hén-si- 
F, Mins henis‘e? F (Stem 2 < hensi- ?), 
PMis *hen-si-; Mil hen-kati, PMi *hen-. 

BREATHE, TO (2). Mins hése-, hés-e- ? C, 
Mip hés‘e-, PMie *hés-e- ? 

BROTHER. Miss ?yta- younger sibling (?), 
Mip ?até-ci-, Mil ?ataé (vocative), PMi 
*ata(:). Cf. MOTHER. 

BROTHER, OLDER. Miss, Mics, Mins ta‘ci-, 
PMis *ta‘ti-. 

BROTHER, YOUNGER. Mics cale- B, calé-- 
F, Mins cali-t‘i-, PMis *éalV-; Mil sule- 
baby. Cf. yYouTu. 

BROTHER’S WIFE. Miss ?olo-, Mics ?olo- B, 
2olé’- F, PMis *?olo-; Mip ?old-ci- mother’s 
sister, ?6la- father’s brother, PMie *?ola(:)... ? 

BROWN BIRD. Miss cikcik, Mip cikcik, 
PMie *éikéik-; Mil cilé-t, PMi *%i... . 

BUCKEYE. Miss, Mins ?u'nu-, PMis 
“unu-; Mip ?inu-, PMie *?tinu-; Mil 
?tinu, PMi *?ti-nu. 

BURN, TO. Mip hélsi, Mil hil-ih, PMi 
*hyl... . 

BUTTERFLY. Mics hol-ok-itiw‘a- B, hol-ok: 
itiwa- F, Mins hol-ok-itiw-a-, PMis hol-ok: 
it/tiw(:)a-; Mip hdl-ok-itiwa-, PMie *hol- 
ok:it/tiw(-)a-; Mil wold-lok. 
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BUZZARD. Miss hu‘tawe-, huhu-, Mics 
hu?-us- B, hisuwija- F, Mins hu?-us- C, 
PMis *hu... ; Mil huis. Cf. Wp hu's. 

CEDAR. Miss mo‘nok, Mics mo:nok- B, 
mo‘nuku- cypress F, Mins mo-nok-, PMis 
*mo‘nok-; Mil ménmon-?ala, PMi *mo:n- ? 

CHARCOAL. Miss, Mics kula- coals F, 
PMis *kul-a-; Mip kivla-, PMie *kiZla-; 
Mil ktis'a, PMi *kiZCa. 

cHEsT (1). Mins C, Mip nycu-, PMie 
*nytu- ? 

cHEST (2). Miss nysy'li-, Mics nysy'ly- F, 
PMis *nysy’l... . 

CHIEF. Miss haja‘pu-, Mics, Mins hajapo-, 
PMis *haja‘pu/o-; Mil héjpu, PMi *haj(a:)- 
pu/o ? 

cHILD. Miss, Mics ?esel‘y- F, Mins 
?ehe'ly- C, F, PMis *?eCeXly-; Mil 7é:s, 
PMi *?e(:)s... ? 

CHIN. Miss hew'etkil lower lip, Mics 
hewé:ly- lower lip F, Mins hew'e- C, PMis 
*hew(‘)e... ; Mip héw-é-, héw-e-, PMie 
*hew/(-)é... ; Mil héw-e, PMi *hew(-)é... . 

CHOKE, TO. Miss to'k-, Mics tékwu- F, 
PMis *to(-)k... ; Mil ctikleti (?). 

CLIMB UP, TO. Miss ?ety‘m-, Mil ?ét-u, 
PMi *?et(:)y... . 

cLoup. Miss, Mics, Mins ?o:pa-, PMis 
*?o-pa-; Mil ?tipa to rain, PMi *?0/u'pa. 

cLoveR. Miss hakham, Mics saksam-, 
PMis *SakSam-. 

cotp (1). Mip tisti, Mil tis-wa, PMi 
*tis... . Cf. Mics tyn-a- F, Mins tittisu- C. 

coLp (2). Miss kywkyw-'e- to be cold, 
kyw-ne- to become cold, kyw-e'p-a- cold, Mil 
ki-wil ice, PMi *ky(:)w(e)... . 

COME, TO (1). Miss ?yn:-, Mics F, Mins 
?ymn-y- F, PMis *?yn:-; Mip ?én‘a, PMie 
*?n:-. 

COME, TO (2). Mip, Mil ?6-ni PMi *?6:ni. 

COME, TO (3). Mip ?and, Mil ?inaj to ap- 
proach, PMi *?ynV... . 

COPULATE, TO. Mics hfn-a- F, Mil hén-a- 
mti, PMi *hVn«a-. 

COYOTE (1). Mins ?olé?cu- C, Mip ?olé-t-i- 
?, PMie *?olé-; Mil ?éle, PMi *?olé. The 
Mip form appears to contain -t'i-, which is a 
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common diminutive suffix in the Sierra 
languages. 

COYOTE (2). Miss ?ahe'li-, Mics ?ase:li- F, 
PMis *?aSe'li-. 

CRICKET. Miss tit*i?na-, Mins tfti- C, 
PMis *titi... ; Mip cticu-, cuctic-u- (?), 
Mil kiti-ten (?). 

CROSS COUSIN. Miss, Mics ?ypsa-, Mins 
?ypsa- nephew C, PMis *?ypsa-. 

crow. Miss kakul Brewer blackbird, 
Mics k&kulu- F, PMis *ka‘kul-; Mil 
k4‘kali, PMi *karkul... ? The Mil form may 
be a loan from Costanoan. 

DAY (1). Miss, Mics, Mins hi?e-ma- C, 
PMis *hi?e-ma-. Cf. pay (2). 

pay (2). Mip, Mil hi-, PMi *hi. Cf. pay 
(1), Bast (1). 

DEER. Mics, Mins ?ywy-ja-, PMis *?ywy- 
ja-; Mip ?ywy-ja-, PMie *?ywy-ja-. Cf. 
Miss, Mics ?ywy- to eat F; PMis *?ywy- 
to eat > PMis *?ywy-ja- deer. 

DEFECATE, TO. Mics kyna‘t- F, Mip kéna 
excrement, PMie *kyna... ; Mil ktin-uh, 
PMi *kfn... . 

DEW. Mip sicf'ni-, Mil sic:ini, sic‘in, PMi 
*sié-yin(i). 

DIE, TO. Miss camh-, Mics cém-sy- F, 
Mins camsy- F, PMis *éam-h-; Mil cam, 
cam-t'ta to die out, PMi *éa(:)m. Cf. Mip 
cém’en. 

pic, TO. Miss ?ol:-, Mics F, Mins ?él-u- 
F, PMis *?ol--; Mip ?6l:-, PMie *?6l--. Cf. 
Mil ?4l-ih, ?4-1-ih to dig out. 

pog. Miss, Mics cuku’- F, Mins cuku-, 
PMis *éuku:-; Mip ciivcu-, PMie *éi... ; 
Mil itu puppy’s name. The Mip form may 
show consonantal assimilation; it is also 
possible that the Mip and Mil forms may 
be borrowed from colloquial Spanish chucho 
dog. 
poor. Miss kata-, Mics kata-- F, PMis 
*kata(-)-; Mil k4-, PMi *ka... . 

DOVE. Miss hul-u-wi-, Mics hil‘uw‘i-F, 
Mins hil-tirwi- C, PMis *hul-u:;wii-; Mip 
hal-ul-i-, PMie *hul-t;Cii-. The Mip form 
may show consonantal assimilation. 

DREAM, TO, Miss hukuc-pe- ?, Mics 
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?vikeu- F, Mins ?tikcu-, ?tikuc dreaming C, 
PMis *?ukeu,- ?; Mip ?ékcu-, ?ékuc- ?, 
PMie *?éke,u;- ?; Mil ?tGkuc, PMi *?éke,u;- ? 

DRINK, TO. Miss ?uhu:-, Mics ?tis'u- F, 
PMis *?uS-;u:-; Mip ?tisu, PMie *?t8-,u;-; 
Mil ?tis‘u, ?isu, PMi *?ud-yu,-, *us;yu-. 

EAGLE. Miss wip‘ajak, Mics wipaja‘k-, 
PMis *wip-aja‘k-. 

EAR. Miss tolkoh, Mics to:kos- F, Mins 
to‘kos-, PMis *to:/lkos-; Mip  soldto-, 
PMie *5,0(1) (k)6(*)ti- ?; Mil ?4lok, PMi 
*$,a(1) (ke)6o(*)ti ? Cf. Saclan aloco. 

EAST (1). Miss hi-hy-, Mics hi-sy- F, Mins 
hisu-wik B, hiséw-it C, PMis *hi-Sy- ? Cf. 
day (2). 

East (2). Mip huik-é-wi-t, Mil hike 
first hike past, PMi *hu:;kie-. In Lake 
Miwok mythology, certain important ele- 
ments are said to originate in the east. 

EGG. Miss, Mics hop'u-, Mins hap:y-, 
PMis *hVy-... . 

EIGHT. Miss kaw‘inta-, Mics kaw-inta- F, 
Mins ka-winta-, PMis *kaXwinta-; Mip 
kaw‘inta-. 

END. Miss, Mics na‘k- to reach F, PMis 
*na*k-; Mil ndk-ah, PMi *na:k-. 

ENTER, TO. Miss, Mics ?u'k- F, PMis 
uk; Mil ?ik-an, PMi *?u-k-. 

EYE. Miss hynty-, Mics synty-, Mins 
syt’y-, PMis *Synt- ?; Mil stit, sit--, PMi 
*Synt- ? Cf. Mutsun xin. 

EYEBROW. Miss, Mics F, Mins piw‘e-, 
PMis *piw’e-. 

FACE. Miss matra-lki-, Mics maskas-, 
PMis *ma... . 

FATHER (1). Miss, Mics ?ypy:- F, Mins 
*ypy-, PMis *?ypy--. 

FATHER (2). Mip ?4p-a-, Mil ?4p:i, ?apf- 
(vocative), PMi *?4p:i ? Vowel harmony is 
postulated in Mip. 

FEATHER, WING. Miss hala’-, Mics sala-- 
F, Mins séla- F, PMis *Sala:-; Mip sale-, 
PMie *S4le(*) ?; Mil sdle, PMi *Sdle(-) ? 
Vowel harmony is postulated in Mis. 

FERN. Mip, Mil mitl:a, PMi *miil-a. 

FINGERNAIL (1). Miss tisy’- finger, hand, 
Mies tis‘y- hand F, Mins tis:y- C, PMis 
*tis'y-. 
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FINGERNAIL (2). Mins tf:?-sy- ? C, Mip 
ti-, PMie *ti-- ?; Mil ti-, PMi *ti- ? 

FIRE. Miss wyke-, Mics wyké:- F, Mins 
wyke- C, PMis *wyke-; Mip wyké-, PMie 
*wyké-; Mil wiki, PMi *wyké. 

FIsH. Miss lapisaj-, Mics lapf-sajy- min- 
now F, Mins lapi:saj-, PMis *lapi:saj-. 

FISH EGGS. Miss pyle- ? (?), Mip pt fish, 
Mil pai:, PMi *pi: ? 

FIVE. Miss mah-ok-a-, Mics mas‘ok:a-, 
Mins mas‘ok‘a- C, PMis *mas-ok-a-; Mip 
kas‘6ko-, PMie *Cas-ok'V-. 

FLEA. Miss kykyh ?, Mics, Mins ky'kys-, 
PMis *ky-ky8- ?; Mip kékah, PMie *k¥(-)- 
ky8-; Mil kikuh, PMi *ky¥(-)ky8. 

FLESH. Mics ?é6c‘uku- F, Mil ?é6t-a, PMi 
i 

FLOWER. Miss lo:je-, Mics, Mins lo-je-ma-, 
PMis ‘*lo-je-. 

FLY, A. Mics homo-kos-, Mins homo-maj-, 
PMis *homo-...; Mip homé-maj, PMie 
*homs.... . 

FLY, TO. Miss hylet-, Mics F, Mins 
sylet- C, PMis *8yle-t-; Mip sylét-, PMie 
*Sylé-t-; Mil lil-d-ti, PMi *SylV... ? It is 
suggested that consonantal assimilation 
has taken place in Mil. 

Foc. Miss huge-, Mics hypé- F, PMis 
*hu/ype-; Mip huné-, PMie *hu/ypé-. 

Foot (1). Miss, Mics hat-e-, PMis *hat-e-. 

Foot (2). Mins kdélo- C, Mip kolé-, 
PMie *kolé-; Mil kélo, PMi *kold. 

FOREHEAD. Mics top‘ele- B, téprele- F, 
Mins top‘ele-, PMis *top-ele-. 

Four. Miss, Mics *ojis‘a- B, ?6j-is‘a- F, 
Mins ?ojisa-, PMis *?0jiXsa-; Mip ?ojséko-, 
PMie *?oj... . 

Fox. Miss, Mics, Mins juw‘el-, PMis 
*juw'el-; Mip ji-wel, PMie *jGZwel-. 

FRoG (1). Miss watak-na-, Mics watak- 
sa?ji-, Mins watak-saji-, PMis *watak-; 
Mip witikwotak sound of frog. 

FROG (2). Miss ?ol-o?ja-, Mics ?ol’o?saj-i- 
B, ?6l-o?sa:ji- toad F, PMis ?ol-o?... ; Mil 
kolé:lo. 

Frost. Miss, Mics sus‘a-, Mins gus‘a- ice, 
PMis *sus‘a-; Mip stis‘a-, PMie ‘*stis‘a-; 
Mil stis‘a, PMi *stis‘a. 
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No. 4 


GALL. Miss siw‘en gall bladder, Mins 
siw'én- C, PMis *siw-en-; Mip siw’en, PMie 
*siwen-; Mil siwin. PMi *siw-en. 

GET, TO. Miss wel:-, Mics F, Mins wé:l- 
F, PMis *weX]- ?, *we'l- ?; Mil wél-ik, PMi 
*we'l- ? 

GIvE, TO. Miss ?am:-, Mics F, Mins 
°amy- F, PMis *?am--. 

Go, TO. Miss wyks-, Mics w¥ksy- F, Mins 
wyks-, PMis *wyks- ?; Mip wi-ta-, Mil 
wé:-ta. 

GOPHER. Miss, Mics, Mins syw'yt-, PMis 
*sywyt-; Mip séwat, PMie ‘*syw'yt-; 
Mil suw-ut, PMi *syw'yt. 

GRANDCHILD. Miss ?ace-, Mics ?ace- B, 
?acé'- F, Mins ?ace- grandson C, PMis 
*Pate-. 

GRANDFATHER. Miss, Mics, Mins papa- 
C, F, PMis *pa-pa-; Mip pa-pa-, PMie 
*p4-pa-; Mil pdpa, PMi *pa(-)pa. 

GRANDMOTHER. Miss ?ama-, Mics ?ama- 
B, ?am4:- F, Mins ?ama:li- C, PMis *?ama...; 
Mil h&éma, PMi *Cama.... 

Grass. Miss cit‘ak, Mics cit‘aky- F, 
PMis *tit-ak-; Mip citéna- meadow, PMie 
*éit... . Cf. also Mins covkita-. 

GRASSHOPPER. Mics, Mins ko:co-, PMis 
*ko'éo-; Mip ké-co-, PMie *ké:to-; Mi 
ké'to, PMi *ké-Co. 

GRAvy, THICK. Mins C, Mip pdéta, ?, 
PMie *péta; Mil pdédta foam; semen, PMi 
*pdéta. 

GRAY HAIR. Miss, Mins potok-me-, PMis 
*potok-me-; Mil poté-poto gray, PMi *pot- ? 


_ The Mil form illustrates a common pattern 


for color adjectives in this language. 

GREEN (1). Miss cit-it-i-, Mics citit:-i- F, 
PMis *éit-iti-; Mip citi?ti-, PMie *éit-. 
Cf. grass. Most Mis and Mip color adjec- 
tives are formed according to the pattern 
illustrated here; cf. black, blue. 

GREEN (2). Miss ciw-iw‘i-, Mip ciwi-ty-, 
PMie *éiw-; Mil siwi-siwi, PMi *Ciw-. 

GROUND. Miss wal‘i- low, down, Mics 
wali- down, earth, world, Mins wal-i-, PMis 
*wali-; Mip warli-- PMie *w4Zli-; Mil 
wali outside, wali world, PMi *w4Zli. 

HAIL. Miss sa‘wina-, Mics sdw-ine- F, 
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Mins sa‘wini-, PMis *sa-;wyin... ; 
sawi'ny-, PMie *sa(-:)wyi(-)n... . 

HAND. Mins ?tk-u- C, Mip ?ék-u-, PMie 
ék-u- ?; Mil ?Gk-u, kedék-u five, PMi 
*ék-u ? Mil kedék-u five is derived from 
ket- one and -ék-u hand. 

HANDGAME. Mics p&t-y- gambling bones 
F, Mins pat-y-, PMis *pat-y-. Cf. HoLp. 

HAWK, BIRD. Mics tét-ete- sparrow hawk 
F, Mins tét-ete- C, PMis *tet-ete-; Mip 
tét-ete- sparrow hawk, PMie *tét-ete-. 

HAWK, BULLET. Miss wekwek, Mics 
wékweky- prairie falcon F, Mins wekwek-, 
PMis *wekwek-; Mip wékwek, PMie 
*wékwek-; Mil wékwek, PMi *wékwek. 

HAWK, CHICKEN. Miss suju- ?, Mics suj‘u-, 
Mins guj'u-, PMis *suj-u- ?; Mip sij-u-, 
PMie *stij-u- ?; Mil sdj-u, PMi *sdj-u ? 

aEAD. Miss, Mics, Mins han:a-, PMis 
*han‘a-; Mil c4n‘a, PMi *Canca. 

HEART. Miss wyhki-, Mics, Mins wyski-, 
PMis *wyski-; Mip wéski-, PMie *wy¥8ki-; 
Mil wiiski insides, PMi *w¥8ki. 

HEEL. Miss Typ‘ih, Mics typ‘isy- sole of 
foot F, Mins typ-is- C, PMis *typ-i8- ?; Mip 
tén'i-, PMie *tfpi8- ?; Mil tini, PMi 
*tip is ? 

HIT WITH ROCK, TO. Miss ce‘?-, Mics 
cé:?- to throw overhand F, PMis *é&e:?; Mil 
ce?-&'ti to knock down, PMi *ée-?-. 

HIT WITH STICK, TO (1). Miss my'l-, Mics 
myl-ja- F, PMis *my(-)l-; Mil mil-a 
(semelfactive), PMi *my'l-. 

HIT WITH STICK, TO (2). Mins myl-a- to 
fight F, Mil mil--a-(iterative), PMi *myl-- 
-a- ? 

HOLD, TO. Miss paty’- carry in hands, Mics 
paty’-t- to take F, PMis *paty--. 

HOLE (in ground). Mins sol‘a C, Mip 
?él‘a- PMie *?6l-a-. Cf. Miss hol-aw, hol-op; 
ef. also Dia. 

HORN. Miss, Mics, Mins kil‘i-, PMis 
*kil'i-; Mip kfli-, PMie *kfl‘i; Mil kil-i, 
PMi *kfli. 

HOUSE (1). Miss hap‘i-, Mics hap‘i- B, 
hapi-- F, Mins hapi-, PMis *hap(-)i-; Mip 
hané:pu-, PMie *han(-)i/e... . 


Mip 
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HOUSE (2). Miss koca-, Mics kocd:- F, 
Mins koca-, PMis *koéa-. 

HOw. Mip hf-ti- ?, Mil hin-ti, PMi *hi... . 

HUMMINGBIRD. Miss, Mics, Mins li‘ci:ci- 
C, PMis *li-ti-é-. 

HUNT, TO. Mics méj-ki- to find game F, 
Mil mé6j-ih, PMi *moj-. 

1 (independent pronoun). Miss kan‘i- ~ 
kan:-, Mics kén‘i- ~ kin ~ kany-- F, 
Mins kan‘i- F, PMis *kan‘i- ~ *ka‘n:-; 
Mip k&én‘i-, PMie *k4n‘i- ?; Mil kan‘, 
PMi *kan‘i ? 

INDIAN (1). Miss mi'wy- body, Mins 
mi‘wy-k people ?, PMis *mi:w-; Mip mf-w- 
PMie *mi-w-; Mil mi-w husband, PMi 
*mi-w. 

INDIAN (2). Miss, Mics, Mins miw-y- F, 
PMis *miw‘y-; Mil miw--ak to marry a 
man, PMi *miw’-. 

INTESTINES (1). Miss putkal, Mics putkal- 
B, putkaly- F, Mins putkal-, PMis *putkal-; 
Mil pdluk, PMi *pu(t)kial.. 

INTESTINES (2). Miss portol rectum, Mip 
puttul, PMie *pV-itiVl-. Cf. zntestines (1). 

JACKRABBIT. Miss, Mics, Mins eplali-, 
PMis *?epla:li-; Mip ?epa:li-, PMie *?ep(1)- 
a'li-. 

gJumP, TO. Miss tuja‘p-, Mics tuja‘p- F, 
Mins tujé-p- C, tyja‘p-, tuja‘p- F, PMis 
*t/tuja'y-; Mip téks-e-, Mil tik-trti. 

KIDNEY. Mics pdspasy- F, Mins paspds- 
C, PMis *paspas-; Mip pdspas., PMie 
*paspas-. 

KILL, TO. Miss jo‘h-, Mics jo's- to proceed 
to do F, Mins jé's- to proceed to do F, PMis 
*jo's-. 

KNEE. Miss, Mics, Mins hop‘oj-, PMis 
*hop‘oj-; Mip hé-noj, PMie *héZno}-. 

LANGUAGE. Miss liwa- word, Mics liwé:- 
F, Mins liw4:- to speak F, PMis *liwa:-. 

LEAF. Miss, Mics, Mins tat‘a-, PMis 
*tatva-. 

LEG. Miss ho-con lower leg, Mics ho-con-, 
PMis *ho-éon-. 

LIGHTNING (1). Miss wilepa-, Mics 
wilé-p- to flash F, Mins wil’ép- C, PMis 
*wil-yeyp... . 
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LIGHTNING (2). Miss wyli‘p- to flash, Mip 
wul?ép, PMie *wVI...p-. 

Lips. Mins wipe'lis- B, wepelis- C, Mip 
wypélis-, PMie *wVpélis- ? Cf. Mil 
léwlew. 

LIvER. Miss, Mics, Mins kyl‘a-, PMis 
*kyl‘a-; Mip kyl-a-, PMie *kyl-a- ?; Mil 
kil-a, PMi *kfl‘a ? 

LIZARD. Miss hak‘atwi-, Mics sak-ati- F, 
Mins sak-eti- B. sak-iti- C, PMis *Sak-Vt- 
(w)i-; Mip sak-iti-, PMie *Sak-Vt(w)i-. 

LOUSE, BODY. Miss sypsi-, Mics, Mins 
cypsi- B, c¥ypsi- C, PMis *typsi-; Mip 
cépsi-, PMie *typsi-; Mil ectipse, PMi 
*é¥psi/e. Consonantal assimilation is postu- 
lated in Miss. 

LOUSE, HEAD. Miss, Mics, Mins ketry-, 
PMis *ket:- ?; Mip ké‘n, PMie *kéZt/n- ? 
*kent- ?; Mil ké-t, PMi *keZt/n ? *kent ? 

LuNGs. Miss pohkal, Mics pdéskaly- F, 
Mins pohkal- C, PMis *poskal- ?; Mip 
péhkal, PMie *pdSkal- ?; Mil pdés‘ol, PMi 
*pdéskal ? It is postulated that Mins and 
Mip have borrowed from Miss, and that 
*.3k- has assimilated to -s’- in Mil. It is 
possible, however, that the Mics form is 
derived from PMis *pdhkal- by analogy 
with PMis *wySki- HEART, q.v. 

magic. Mip ?titen, Mil ?titel, PMi *?u... . 
Cf. Mics hiirse- to wish, to perform magic, 
?uté-n- to relate myths F. 

MAGPIE. Mins ?ac?ac- C, Mip ?4c?ac, 
PMie *?4é7aé-. 

MAIDEN. Miss, Mics, Mins lupu-, PMis 
*Jupu-. 

MAN. Miss, Mics, Mins nap‘a-, PMis 
*nan‘a-; Mip né‘na-, PMie *n4Zya-. 

MANZANITA (1). Miss, Mins ?e*je-, PMis 
*e-je-; Mip ?éje-, PMie *éje-. 

MANZANITA (2). Mics ej-e- 
?éj‘e- hunting manzanita, PMie 
Mil *éj-e, PMi *?éj-e. 

MEAT. Mins C, Mip hik-u-, PMie *hiku-; 
Mil sik:i, PMi *Cuk:V. 

MOON. Miss, Mics, Mins kome-, PMis 
*kome-; Mip komé-, PMie *komé-; Mil 
kéme-, PMi *komé-. 


F, Mip 
*?6j-e-; 
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MORTAR. Miss so'se-, Mics co’se-, Mins 
co‘se-, PMis *tose-; Mip cérse-, PMie 
*é6:se-. In Miss, consonantal assimilation is 
postulated. 

mosquito. Mics, Mins ?yjy‘kys-, PMis 
*yjy‘ky8-; Mip ?ajé‘kekah, PMie *?yjy 
ky(ky)é-. 

MOTHER. Miss *yta-, Mics ?yta- B, ?yta:- 
F, Mins *yta- B, ?yté-- F, PMis *?yta:-; 
ef. Mip ?¥k-a-, Mil ?tinu. Cf. also BROTHER. 

MOUNTAIN LION. Miss hi'livca-, Mics 
hi-lica- F, PMis *hi-li(-)éa-. 

mouTH. Miss, Mics, Mins ?aw:o-, PMis 
*aw'o-. 

MUSHROOM. Mins huge- C, Mip hiine-, 
PMie *hipe-. Cf. Miss hel-i-. In Mip, this 
morpheme forms a minimal pair with fog 
(q.v.) and establishes stress as phonemic in 
PMie and presumably in PMi. 

NAME, TO. Miss, Mics F, Mins ?oj-a- C, 
PMis *?oj-a-; Mip ?é6w:a, PMie *6C:a-; 
Mil ?6j-a friend (?), PMi *?6C:a ? 

nicHT. Miss, Mics, Mins kawy'l-, PMis 
*kawy'l-; Mip kaéwyl, PMie *kawy'l-; 
Mil k4wul, PMi *kawy-l. 

NINE. Mics, Mins wo?e- C, PMis *wo?e-; 
Mip w6?é-, PMie *wo?é-. 

NO (1). Miss ?ewy't- to not find, Mics 
*éw'yty- F, Mins ?éw'¥t- C, PMis *?ew:yit-. 

NO (2). Mip hé:la-, Mil hél‘a, PMi *héZla. 

NOSE (1). Miss, Mics nito-, PMis *nito-. 

NOSE (2). Mins huk-u-, Mip hirk, PMie 


| *hiZk-; Mil hak, PMi *hiZk. Cf. Mics 


huk&:-j- to smell F. 

OAK, BLACK. Miss tele'li-, Mics tele'li- B, 
telé-li- F, Mins tele-li-, PMis *teleli-; Mip 
telé-li-, PMie *telé:li-. 

OAK, LIVE. Miss, Mics sa‘sa- Mins sa‘sa-, 
PMis *sa‘sa-; Mip s&sa- ?, PMie *sd:sa-; 
Mil s4‘ta, PMi *s4-ta ? It is assumed that 
consonantal assimilation has taken place 
in Mie. 

OAK, WATER. Miss wilih, Mics wil-is-, 
Mins wil‘i's-, PMis *wil-i(-) 8-. 

ONE (1). Miss, Mics kep-e-, PMis *kep:e-; 
Mip kén-At-, PMie *kep:... ; Mil kénve, 
PMi *kep:... . 
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ONE (2). Miss luti- different, Mics lu'ti- 
different F, Mins lut-i-B, F, li-ti- C, PMis 
*lu-,tyi- ? 

owt (1). Mins tuk-w'li-, Mip tak-dl-, 
PMie *tuk-ti;)i-; Mil tak-uli, PMi *tuk-d- 
(‘1)hi. 

OwL (2). Miss huh-umi-, Mics suk-umi-, 
PMis *Suk-umi- ? Consonantal assimilation 
is postulated in Miss. 

PACK BASKET. Miss, Mics, Mins ci-kele- C, 
PMis *éi-kele-; Mip ci-kel, PMie *é-kel... ; 
Mil cfk-il, PMi *éi-ykjel... . 

PESTLE, Miss, Mics, 
PMis *kawarti- 

PINE, BULL. Miss, Mics saky-, Mins 
sak'y-, PMis *sak-y-; Mip sék-y- pine nut, 
PMie *sak-y-. 

PINE CONE. Mins ?él-4:ci- green pine nut C, 
Mip él-A-ci-, PMie *?el-4-éi-. 

PINON. Miss sap‘ak sugar pine, Mics 
sap‘ak- sugar pine, Mins sap‘ak-, PMis 
*san‘ak-; Mip sdn‘ak- soft-shelled pine nuts, 
PMie *s4p-ak-; Mil sAnak, PMi *s4p(-)ak. 

pitcH. Miss ju‘tu- pine pitch, chewing 
gum, Mip jirtu-, PMie *ji‘tu-; Mil jute, 
jute to chew, PMi *jit... ? 

PLAY, TO. Miss, Mins ?awi- F, PMis 
“awi-; Mip ?4wi-, PMie *?4Zwi-. Cf. 
Mies ?awi'n- F. 

POISON OAK. Miss nykys, Mics nyky's-, 
Mins nyky's-, PMis *nyky‘s-; Mip nédkoh, 
PMie *nyk¥'s-. 

PROPHET. Miss hunih God, Mil hu-nih, 
PMi *hu'ni8; cf. Mics hu-Se- to wish, to per- 
form magic, hiSe’pi- water spirit F. Final *8 
is reconstructed because *h does not other- 
wise occur in final position. 

quaint (1). Miss, Mics, Mins kuj-ak:a-, 
PMis *kuj-ak:a-. 

quaiL (2). Miss, Mics hek-e:ke-, Mins 
hek-eke-, PMis *hek:e(-)ke-. 

QUEEN (female tribal officer). Mics 
ma:jypy- F, Mip maj-én, PMie *ma+,j:Vp-; 
Mil m4-jen, PMi *ma:,j,Vp. 

quit, To. Mip mf-na, Mil mi-?en to end, 
PMi *my:-. Cf. Miss mulha-. 


Mins kawa‘ci-, 
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RAIN. Miss, Mics, Mins nyk‘a-, PMis 
*nyk:a-. 

RAT. Miss, Mics, Mins lol‘ok- C, PMis 
*lol‘ok; Mip ldl-éko- PMie *lol-6k-; Mil 
solékon (?), PMi *sol(-)6k...? Consonantal 
assimilation is postulated in Mie. 

REST, TO. Miss tyje- to sleep, Mics tyj-e- 
to sleep F, PMis *t/tyj-e-; Mil tuj-en, 
PMk *t/tyj... . 

RIVER. Miss wakal creek, Mics waka:ly- F 
creek, Mins wakal-, PMis *waka:l-; Mip 
wak&ce-, PMie *waka:... ; Mil wiw'e, 
-wuwe. 

ROBIN. Miss wit:ap, Mics wit‘apy- F, 
PMis *wit-ap- ?; Mip wit-ap, PMie *wit-ap-; 
Mil wis‘ap, PMi *wiC-ap. 

rock. Miss hawa-, Mics saw‘a-B, sawa:- 
F, Mins saw'a-, PMis *Sawa- ?; Mip saw4r--, 
séwa-, PMie *Sawa- ? 

root. Miss, Mics wi:meja-, Mins wi-me}-, 
PMis *wi-mej... . 

SALMON. Mins tuki-n- C, Mip tikun, 
PMie *tukt-n-; Mil to-kuni hard mouth (?). 

saLt. Miss, Mics, Mins koj‘o-, PMis 
*koj‘o-; Mil k6j-o, PMi *koj-o. 

SAND. Miss, Mics wiskala-, Mins wiskala-, 
PMis *wiskala-. 

say, TO. Miss kac’-, Mics F, Mins kac‘y- 
F, PMis *kaé:-; Mip kaéc’-, PMie *k&é:--; 
Mil kds:a, -kasa, PMi *ké... . 

SEE, TO. Miss hyj-pe-, Mics syj-pe- F, 
PMis *Syj-pe-; cf. Mip éf-se-. 

SEEK, TO. Miss welh-, Mics wél-sy- F, 
PMis *wel-3-; Mip wélaj eye, PMie *wél... . 

SEVEN. Mics, Mins kenek‘ak-, PMis 
*kenek-ak-; Mip kenék-ak, PMie *kenék:ak-. 

sHoot, to. Miss tyk:-, Mics tyk-y- F, 
PMis *tyk:- ?; Mil tiw-en, PMi “ty... ? 

SHOULDER. Miss mej-el-ki-, Mics mejrel-, 
Mins mejel-, PMis *mej-el-; Mip mé‘ta- 
PMie *meZ... ?. 

sHOUT, TO. Miss kaw-ye-, Mics kaw-ye- F, 
Mins kaw-pe- C, PMis *kaw-pe-; Mip 
kaw-, PMie *kaw-. 

SISTER, OLDER. Miss, Mics, Mins te‘te-, 
PMis *te'te-; Mip ti-ka-. 

SISTER’S HUSBAND. Miss, Mics ka‘wy-, 
PMis *ka-w-; Mil kaw-ko, PMi *ka:w-. 
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SIT DOWN, TO. Miss, Mics to?-ne- F, PMis 
*to?-ne-. 

six. Miss, Mics tem‘ok’a-, Mins tem:ok:a- 
B, tem'uk‘a- F, PMis *tem-ok‘a-; Mip 
temé:pu-, PMie *tem... . 

skin. Mics talka- B, talka- F, Mins 
talka- C, PMis *talka-; Mip talka-, PMie 
*talka-. 

SKUNK. Miss, Mics his‘ik-, Mins his‘ik-, 
PMis *hisik-; Mip hisik, PMie *his‘ik-. 

sky. Miss lile- up, Mics lile- up F, 
Mins lf-le- C, PMis “li:le-; Mil lili ~ Ifle 
up, PMi “*li'le-. 

SLEEP, TO. Mip éc-, ?éc-, Mil ?é¢ ~ 
2éc-, PMi *?6:%, *?6é-. 

SMOKE (1). Miss hak-isa-, Mics hak-is- B, 
haék-isa- F, Mins hak-is-, PMis *hak-is... . 

SMOKE (2). Mip ké&lih hazy, kdlsi? is 
smoking, Mil kal smoke from a fire, PMi 
Shi. 

SMOKEHOLE. Miss, Mics ka:pu- F, PMis 
*kapu-. Cf. SMOKE (2). 

snow. Miss, Mics, Mins kela-, PMis 
*ke'la-; Mip kéla-, PMie *ké-la-. Cf. coup 
(2). 

SOMEONE. 


Miss mana-, Mics mana-- 


Mins man4:- F, PMis *mana:-; Mip man-, |! 


PMie *man... ; Mil man-ti-, PMi *man... . 
son. Mics F, Mins ?apsi- C, F, PMis 
*ansi-. 

sour. Miss makmak-’e-, Mins makmak- 
C, PMis *makmak-; Mip mékmak, PMie 
*makmak-. 

soutH. Miss, Mics cym’e-c F, Mins 
cym'y-c ?, PMis *cym:V-c. 

SPIDER. Miss, Mins pok‘-um- C, PMis 
*pok‘um-; Mip pék‘um, PMie *pdék-um-; 
Mil pék‘on, PMi *pék-VN. 

SPREAD OUT, TO. Miss mola'p- to prepare 
acorns, Mics mél-pa- to spread out acorns F, 
PMis *molpya;(:)-. 

SQUIRREL. Miss, Mics, Mins me‘we-, 
PMis *me-we-; Mip me-wé-, PMie *me-we-. 

STAND, TO (1). Miss hac‘i-c’y- to be stand- 
ing, Mics hacci-c-y- F, Mins haci-c-y-- F, 
PMis *hati-t-y-; Mip hac i? to go (?), 
PMie *hééi- ?; Mil ha&c'i to stop (trans.), 
PMi *haéi-. 
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STAND, TO (2). Miss ha‘c- to stop (trans.), 
Mil hae:-ah to stand (of animals), PMi 
*hats'1-. 

sTar. Mics hos‘ok:o'na-, Mins hosok-ona-, 
PMis *hos‘ok'o(‘)na-; Mip hdl-é6k-aj, PMie 
*hoC’ék... 

stay, TO. Miss, Mics F, Mins ?uc‘u- F, 
PMis *?uc‘u-; cf. Mil sik-uh. 

STEPFATHER. Mip, Mil téta, PMi *t4-ta. 

stick. Mip, Mil ttimaj, PMi *ttimaj. 

SWIM, TO (1). Miss ?yph-, Mics ?¥psy- to 
bathe F, PMis *?yp8-; Mip ?dpse-, PMie 
*?Ops-. 

swim, TO (2). Miss ?ypyh- (Stem 2), Mip 
?apdh- (Stem 2), PMie *?yp¥s-; Mil ?ip-uh, 
PMi *?¥p... . In Mip, the alternate given 
here has so far been found only before 
suffixes beginning with /t/. 

TAIL. Miss hurki-, Mics, Mins su‘ki-, 
PMis *Su-ki-. Cf. Mil ké-k. 

TEARS. Mins ?itkaj- C, Mip ?in-aj, PMie 
*?iCCaj-; Mil ?inte, PMi *?fn... ? 

TEN. Miss, Mics, Mins na?a‘ca-, PMis 
*na?a‘éa-. 

THIRD PERSON. Miss, Mics F, Mins ?is‘ak- 
F, PMis *?is‘ak-; Mip ?is:y, PMie *?is°... . 

THIS. Miss ne’-, Mics ne- F, PMis *né:-; 
Mip né:-, PMie *né:-; Mil né-, PMi *né:. 

THOSE. Miss ?i-k‘o-, Mics ?i-k-o- they F, 
PMis *?i-k-o-; Mip ?ik-o-, PMie *?i-k-o-; 
Mil ?fk-o, PMi *?i-k:o. 

THREE. Miss tolo’-ko-, Mics tolo:-kos-, 
Mins tolo’-kos- B, tolo-ko-, tolo‘ko-su? F, 
PMis *tolo:-ko... ; Mip tél-6k-o-, tél-dk-o-, 
PMie *tel-:6;-k(‘)o... ?; Mil telé-ka, PMi 
*tel16:-k... . Vowel harmony is postulated 
in Mis and in Mil, in opposite directions. 

THROAT. Miss tok-o?la-, Mics ték-olo'la- 
Adam’s apple F, Mins tok-olo:la-, PMis 
*toko...la-. 

TONGUE. Miss, Mics, Mins nep‘it-, PMis 
*nep'it-; Mip népit, PMie *nép:it-; Mil 
lét‘ip, PMi *Céprit:. 

TootH. Miss, Mics, Mins kyt-y-, PMis 
*kyt’-; Mip két, PMie *k¥Zt-; Mil kit, 
kiit’-, PMi *k¥Zt. 

TRAIL. Miss, Mics muk-u-, Mins muk‘u- 
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ti-, PMis *muk:-; Mip mitrk-, PMie 
*miZk-; Mil mik, PMi *mGZk. 

TREE (1). Miss, Mics la‘ma-, PMis 
*la‘ma-. 

TREE (2). Miss leka- white oak, Mics 
lé-ka'- white oak F, Mins le’ka- B, stick F, 
PMis *leka-. 

TREE (3). Mip ?alé-wah, Mil 4lwa, 
-?ala, PMi *?al(a-)wa... ? 

TULE. Mins lip‘y- C, Mip lfn‘a-, PMie 
as 

TURTLE. Miss ?aw‘anta-, Mics ?awAn-ata- 
F, Mins ?awdnata- C, ?awdn-ata- B, PMis 
*awan(‘a)t/ta-; Mip awdnaj, PMie 
*awan('a)... . 

Two. Miss, Mics, Mins ?oti:-ko-, PMis 
*oti-ko-; Mip ?ét'a ? a couple, PMie 
*26t... ; Mil ?6t-a, PMi *76t... . 

UNCLE, MATERNAL. Miss, Mics ka‘ka-, 
Mins ka‘ké:-li- ? C, PMis *ka‘ka-; Mip 
ké-ka-, PMie *k&-ka-; Mil k&ka, PMi 
*ka-ka. 

URINATE, TO. Mics F, Mins ?ota'p- C, 
PMis *?otap-; Mip ?é6ca?, Mil ?éc-oh, 
PMi *?ot... ~ *76é... ? 

WAIL, TO. Mics jalé:k- to wail for the dead 
F, Mil jala:k-ute to holler, PMi *jala:k-. 

WALK, TO. Miss, Mics wy‘n- F, PMis 
*wy'n-; Mil wicaj to step (?), PMi *wy... ? 

WATER. Miss, Mics, Mins kik-y-, PMis 
*kik-; Mip kik, PMie *kiZk; Mil kf-k, 
kik:-, -kik, PMi *kiZk. 

we. Miss mah‘i-, Mics maés'i ~ més ~ 
masi- F, Mins mas‘i- F, PMis *ma3‘i-; Mip 
mias‘i-, PMie *ma4s-i-; Mil ma-, PMi *ma... . 

west. Miss, Mics ?olo-wi-n F, Mins 
?olo'wi-t B, ?olow'i-t C, PMis *?olo-wi- ?; 
Mil ?olé-m-wali, PMi *?olo... . 

wHicH. Mip ?eké:-, Mil ?eké- where, PMi 
*Meké-, 

WHISKERS. Mins C, Mip mustpel, PMie 
*must'pel-. 

WHISTLE, TO. Miss, Mics kuja‘k- F, PMis 
*kuja’k-; Mil hu:jak, PMi *Cu(:)ja(-}&. 

WIFE’S BROTHER. Miss wok‘oli-, Mics, 
Mins wokli- C, PMis *wok(-o)li-; Mil wéko 
elder sister (?), PMi *wok... ? 

wiLtpcaT. Miss, Mics, Mins tol‘oma- C, 
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PMis *tol‘om‘a-; Mip tol‘ém‘a-, PMie 
*tol‘6m‘a-; Mil téleh, PMi “tol... . 

WIND. Miss hena- voice; air, Mics, Mins 
hena-, PMis *hena-; Mip héna-, PMie 
*héna-. 

WINTER. Miss ?umcu-no-n, Mics ?timcu- 
F, Mins ?imcu- C, F, PMis *?uméu-; Mil 
?ameu, PMi *?uméu. 

WoMAN. Miss ?oh‘a-, Mics, Mins ?os°a-, 
PMis *?o8:a-; Mip ?a8d°?a (?). 

WOODPECEER. Miss palat’ata-, Mics palat: 
ata- F, PMis *palat/t-at/ta-; Mip palti?na- 
PMie *pal... . 
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worM. Miss kehu-, Mics ke‘su-, PMis 
*keSu-; Mip ké-sa-, PMie *ké-8V-. 

woRMWwooD. Mip kécen, Mil kicin, PMi 
*kyé(-)yn? 

yEs. Miss hy-?y:, Mip hé:?a, 
*hy-?y... ; Mil ?d-(h). 

YOU, SINGULAR. Miss mi- ~ mi‘n-, Mics 
mi‘ni- F, Mins mi- F, PMis *mi... ; Mip 
mi-, PMie *mi-; Mil mi- you sing., obj, 
prefiz, PMi *mi-. 

youTH. Miss, Mics sali-, Mins sali-, PMis 
*sali-; Mip s4w’e- man, sfsti- son, PMie 
.. 


PMie 
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0. In 1950 an article by Stanley Newman 
and Robert Weitlaner was published in this 
journal in which they reconstructed the 
phonemes of Proto-Otomi,! having carefully 
tabulated uniform lists of 450 words for 
eleven dialects. Early in my comparative 
studies in 1954 I read their article and at 
first thought my study would be unneces- 
sary. But I had at my disposal data from 
three dialects of Otomi which gave addi- 
tional information about the phonology and 
morphology, based on analyses made over 
a period of years by colleagues of the 
Summer Institute of Linguistics.? Further- 


1Stanley Newman and Robert Weitlaner, 
Central Otomian I: Proto-Otomi Reconstructions, 
IJAL 16.1-19 (1950). Otomi is part of the Otomian 
language family of Central Mexico. Otomi and 
Mazahua are classified as Central Otomian. 
Matlatzinca and Ocuilteco are classified as South- 
ern Otomian. Pame and Chichimeca are classified 
as Northern Otomian. 

21 wish to thank the following people of the 
Summer Institute of Linguistics who furnished 
me with data: Joyce Jenkins and Katherine Voigt- 
lander for data from San Gregorio, Harwood and 
Pat Hess for data from Tlacotlapilco, and Henri- 
etta Andrews for data from San Felipe. I am 
grateful to Donald Sinclair and Ethel Wallis for 
supplementary data on other dialects of the 
Mezquital Valley, and to Richard Blight for data 
from San Nicolas in the Northeastern dialect area. 

Questionnaires filled out for the three dialects 
included a word list of 200 nouns and 250 verbs 
and a number of general questions about the 
phonological and morphological structures. 
Further information has been solicited over a 


more, these dialects represented three of 
the four main dialect groups determined 
in the Newman-Weitlaner study. San Gre- 
gorio (SG) in the State of Hidalgo repre- 
sented the Northeastern group. Tlacotla- 
pileo (TL) in the State of Hidalgo repre- 
sented the Northwestern group. San Felipe 
(SF) in the State of Mexico represented the 
Southwestern group. Though I had no 
data from Ixtenco, the fourth group es- 
tablished by Newman and Weitlaner, I had 
limited material from a number of other 
Otomi towns which provided a check on my 
conclusions. As I worked through my data 
I concluded that some of the reconstructions 
postulated by Newman and Weitlaner were 
not necessary. I also noted some systematic 
features in the patterning of consonant 
clusters which they had not pointed out. 
In this paper I would like to suggest some 
revisions of their consonant reconstructions 
and to point out certain features of the con- 
sonant system. 


1. The phonemic inventory may be re- 
vised by the deletion of *é, *s, *fi, and *r, 
thus reducing the total of consonant pho- 
nemes from 20? to 16. For a tabulation of 
proto-consonant phonemes comparing my 
reconstruction with theirs see appendix A. 

1.1 The phoneme *% need not be recon- 
structed in that present day ¢ may be con- 
sidered to have developed (1) from *8 pre- 





period of time about the noun and verb affixes 
and certain particles. 

Robert Weitlaner of the School of Anthro- 
pology in Mexico City has read various stages of 
the manuscript, making valuable suggestions and 
encouraging me in my comparative studies. 

3’ Newman and Weitlaner in their footnote 9 
interpret k¥ as a unit phoneme, which brings their 
phoneme inventory to 20 consonant phonemes. 
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ceded by the morpheme *n-, or (2) from *c 
in the diminutive speech style. 

1.1.1. In the majority of the cases where 
é appears in the cognate sets, it may be con- 
sidered to have developed from *n-8. Note 
that for the following words Newman and 
Weitlaner have reconstructed alternate 
forms, one with *¢ and one with *8: *éuni 
eagle (60) compared with *Suni eagle (257); 
*topho harvest (61) compared with *Sopho 
harvest (269). Though Newman and Weit- 
laner do not reconstruct two forms for girl, 
they list Zim éuci girl in the cognate set 
from which they reconstruct *éu, *ty female 
(62) which contrasts with their reconstruc- 
tion *Syci girl (273). My data show an 
initial n in two of the three words under dis- 
cussion: TL nguni, SF néhuni ~ néguni 
eagle and TL n&guci girl, but TL and SF 
Sopho harvest. 

The alternation between & and & could be 
accounted for on the following hypothesis: 
In an earlier stage of Otomi there were para- 
digmatic forms of nouns as well as verbs. 
Nouns with root initial *$ also had a form 
which was preceded by the morpheme *n-. 
It is immaterial at this point to know the 
meaning* of the morpheme except to note 
that the distinction indicated by it was lost 
with the result that present day dialects 
demonstrate descendants of both forms. 
Where the *S form survived, the reflexes 
of *& have consistently been 8. Where the 
*n& form survived the *n- has conditioned 
the development of & in some cases. 

In the case of the word for eagle, the *8 
form survived in IXT, Lop, and Til, the 
dialects from which Newman and Weitlaner 
reconstruct *Suni. The *n§ form survived 
in TL nSuni. The *n- conditioned the de- 
velopment of é in SF néhuni ~ nguni. The 
*n- has been lost after the ¢ developed in 
Tep, Zim, and Magi ¢uni. 

Likewise, the Newman-Weitlaner recci- 
struction *Syci girl (273) represents the 

4 There are in the present day Otomi dialects 


several nasal morphemes marking reflexive action, 
stative being, derivation, etc. 
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survival of the *§ form. The TL form nguci 
represents the survival of the *n& form. The 
SF vocative ¢hy girl and the Zim ¢éuci 
represent the survival of the *n& form, the 
*n- having conditioned the é before becom- 
ing lost. 

The fact that TL and SF do not have 
initial n in their forms for harvest may be 
explained by the assumption that in the 
proto-language there were two competing 
forms which survived somewhat sporadically 
in the various dialects. It might also be 
noted that harvest occurs as both noun and 
verb. The noun is chopho in SF and sopho 
in TL while the verb is Sopho as shown 
above. There is a possibility that the N-W 
data do not distinguish between the noun 
and the verb. 

Newman and Weitlaner have recon- 
structed *% also in their reconstruction 
*sinéi lungs (263). Compare my cognate set 
for shoulder: SG sisi, TL S8i?8i, SF nsi?ngj, 
and San Cristobal’ ¢hj?thi. (Lungs and 
shoulder may have been expressed by the 
same morpheme in Proto-Otomi.) The oc- 
currence of é in this cognate set may be ac- 
counted for on the above hypothesis, namely 
the development of ¢ from *8 after *n. 

1.1.2. In a very restricted number of 
words where é appears in the cognate sets, 
it may be considered to have developed from 
*c. Here again the source is hinted at by 
alternate reconstructions of certain mor- 
phemes, this time showing an alternation of 
é with ec. Newman and Weitlaner recon- 
struct *tu, *tyu female (63) with alternate 
reconstruction *cu, *cy female (55). They 
list Guyo female dog under their reconstruc- 
tion 63 and cy?yo and cuyo female dog 
under their reconstruction 55. Similarly, 
they list ¢uéu grandmother under 63 and 
cu and tacu grandmother under 55. They 
reconstruct *ci small (53) which corresponds 
to the first syllable of ¢i¢?u little which they 


5 San Cristobal is a town in the municipio of 
Toluca, State of Mexico, where Henrietta Andrews 
and I took a word list in 1953. It is in the South- 
western dialect area. 
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list under *¢?u. My data for SF show alter- 
nate forms ¢i¢?2 and cic? Little. 

These data may be accounted for on the 
following hypothesis: Some words with *c 
had an alternate form with é due toa dimin- 
utive style of speech in which all the sounds 
were retroflexed. This style of speech is still 
active in SF where a word like ze&thi shoe 
is pronounced [ZeSthi] when talking to a 
small child. In this word, and in most of the 
words used in this style of speech, no pho- 
nemic change is involved. However, in the 
case of *c going to ¢, in SF and in several 
other dialects in the area the form spoken in 
this speech style became inseparably at- 
tached to a few words like little and grand- 
mother, involving the development of pho- 
nemic é. 

In SF the two sources of the present day 
é phoneme are marked by the presence or 
absence of aspiration. Where ¢ has developed 
from *n8 it is aspirated: thy girl from *nSuci. 
Where & has developed from *c it is un- 
aspirated; ¢uhtu grandmother from *cucu. 

1.2. The phoneme *s need not be re- 
constructed in that present day s may be 
considered to have developed from *c in 
certain dialects represented by SG and to 
have developed from *ch in certain other 
dialects represented by TL. 


s+ 
SG s sh 
TL c s 
SF c ch 


Where s appears in the SG reflex in a 
cognate set it corresponds to ¢ in TL and 
SF reflexes. Note my cognate set 11: *cibi 
fire: SG sipi, TL cibi, SF cibi. 

Where s appears in the TL reflex in a 
cognate set it corresponds to SG sh and to 
SF ch. Note my cognate set 24 *chuni 
nixtamal: SG shyni, TL syuni, SF chyni. The 
Newman-Weitlaner reconstructions *saha 
finger (246), *sei pulque (247), and *suni 
nixtamal (248) represent this latter set of 
correspondences according to my data. 

1.3. The phoneme *fi need not be re- 
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constructed in that present day fi may be 
considered to have developed from (1) *y 
before nasalized vowels or (2) the cluster 
*ny. 


*y(V) *y(Y) ‘*ny 
SG y y ny 
TI,SF y fi fi 


My cognate sets 9 and 10 illustrate source 
(1) *y before nasalized vowels by contrast- 
ing the reflexes of *y before nasalized and 
oral vowels. Before nasalized vowels *y 
has the reflex y in SG, but has reflex fi in 
TL and SF. Before oral vowels *y has the 
reflex y in all dialects. 9 *ya head: SG ya, 
TL figsu, SF fig. 10 *yoho two: SG yoho, 
TL yoho, SF yoho. 

My cognate set 43 illustrates source (2) 
*ny. The word means two reales, being com- 
posed of the morpheme *yo two (see set 10), 
tomin real (old Spanish loan), and *n- which 
marks derivation. 43 *nyo(tomi) two reales: 
SG nyotomi, TL fiodmi, SF fiodomi. 

The Newman-Weitlander words illustrat- 
ing the *fi they reconstruct, with the ex- 
ception of their set 233, show a nasalized 
vowel following their reconstructed fi, in- 
dicating source (1) *y(Y). Their reconstruc- 
tion *fiuni noise (233) does not occur in my 
data, but I propose that it represents source 
(2) *ny. Accordingly, I assume that the 
word for noise derives from *yuni to make 
noise by the addition of a derivative mor- 
pheme *n-. In SF there is a verb yuni fo give 
off an odor, which may well be a descendant 
of the postulated *yuni. 

Their cluster *hfi I interpret as either 
*hy(V) or *nhy. 28 *hyy three (N-W *hiiu): 
SG hyu, TL hiiu, SF hiiu. 54 *nhyu heavy 
(N-W *hyz): SG nhyw, TL-SF hiv, SC* 
hyu. The SC form is cited here because the 
nasal morpheme is absent, further demon- 
strating the difference between the two sets 
of correspondences. 


6 Santa Clara is a town in the municipio of San 
Bartolo Morclos, State of Mexico, in the South- 
western dialect area bordering on the North- 
western area. 
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Their cluster *?f I interpret as either 
*?y(V) or *n?y. 35 *?yy road (N-W *?iiy): 
SG ?yu, TL ?fiu, SF fy. 53 *n?yoni dry 
(N-W *?yot?i): SG n?yoni, TL ?fiot?i, SF 
?fioni. 

1.4. The phoneme *r need not be re- 
constructed in that present day r may be 
considered to have developed from *n. 

14.1. Present day r occurring in word 
initial position is always in a cluster with 
? and corresponds to ?d in the other dia- 
lects; compare my cognate set 11 *?na?yo 
new (N-W *ra?yo): SG ?da?yo, TL ?ra?yo, 
SF ?da?yo. The cognate sets in which 
Newman and Weitlaner have r as distinct 
from ?r were incorrectly recorded. The set 
of correspondences ?d:?r:?d may be con- 
sidered to have developed from the cluster 
*?n on the following considerations: 

(1) It is unlikely that ?d:?r:?d are re- 
flexes of a cluster *?d because *d never has 
a voiced reflex in SG unless it be in this case. 
See 2.1 for phonetic characteristics of the 
two series of stops in Proto-Otomi. 

(2) There is basis for reconstructing 
?d:?r:?d as *?n, even though ?n never occurs 
as a reflex, in that voiced d is a component 
of *n in root syllables. See 2.2 for phonetic 
characteristics of nasals in Proto-Otomi. 
The assumption is that the ? in the cluster 
*?n caused the d component to become more 
prominent and the n component to be lost. 
Thus ?d developed at an early stage, and 
later ?r developed from the ?d. 

(3) The reconstruction of ?d:?r:?d as 
*?n does not conflict with cognate sets in 
which present day ?n occurs (SG n?d: TL 
?n: SF ?n) in that such cognate sets are 
morphologically divisible into a root be- 
ginning with ?d:?r:?d and a nasal mor- 
pheme *n-. Compare the following sets: 
58a *?net?a ten (N-W *ret?a): SG ?det?a, 
TL ?ret?a, SF ?det?a. 58b *n-?net?amakut?a 
fifteen days (ten and kut?a five plus n- de- 
rivational morpheme): SG n?de?mahkut?a, 
TL ?net?okut?a, SF ?net?amakut?a. In the 
reflexes of *n-?n, the extra layer of nasality 
in the derivational morpheme emphasizes 
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the nasal component of *n so that the TL 
and SG reflexes have lost the d component, 
though it has been preserved in SG. 

There is a set of correspondences ?n:?n:?n 
which is rare and is limited to unstressed 
position and thus is in complementary dis- 
tribution with ?d:?r:?d. 72 *?n¢e and: SF 
?ne, SF ?ne, SF ?ne. 84 

(4) The parallel reconstruction of *?m 
from SG ?b: TL ?m ~ ?b: SF ?b explains 
the otherwise puzzling alternation between 
?m and ?b in TL. Assuming that *m as well 
as *n had an oral release before oral vowels 
word initially, we may further infer that the 
oral release was strengtehened in a cluster 
with ?. The nasal component was suppressed, 
as in the case of *?n, disappearing from the 
reflexes except where it appears as a free 
variant of ?b in TL. 

1.4.2. Present day r (not in cluster with ?) TI 
occurs word medially in compound words. 
92 *Sine lips (Si covering and ne mouth): SG 
fire, TL and SF Sine. Contrast set 20 
*phani horse (-ni is a stem-formative suffix): 
SG hphani, TL pani, SF phani. 84 

Even the stem formative n becomes r in | TL- 
compounds where the preceding vowel has 87 
been lost. 93 *Siphani leather (3i covering and 








phani horse): SG Sihphani, TL dipri, SF ‘ph 
Siphani. 94 *?mandani cow’s milk (?ma ah 
milk and ndani cow): SG 8i?ba ntani, SG | resp, 
?bandri. unco 


The occurrence of r in these cognate sets | of tk 
may be explained as a reflex of *n under the | nae 


following conditions: (1) When the root | Mats 


initial *n is found in word medial position | igno 
in compounds in the SG dialect, the oral | phor 
component of the phoneme is more prom- | with 
inent than the nasal component, reflecting wg 


the morpheme juncture and preserving the 
root initial allophone, but the oral com- 9 


ponent is flapped: SG Sire lips. (2) When | dial 
word medial *n (as in the stem-formative | Joy 
suffix -ni) is found in a compound where the * . 

al 


preceding vowel has dropped out producing > 
a cluster of stop plus n, the n has become r: 
TL Sipri leather and SF ?bandri cow’s milk. 

1.4.3. Present day r occurs in the grammar 
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proclitics also. Here again it may be ex- 
plained as a reflex of *n but the picture is 
more complex. There is one set of corre- 
spondences in which all the dialects. (SG, 
TL, and SF) have r, sets 84 and 87. There 
is a contrasting set of correspondences in 
which TL and SF have r but SG has n, set 86. 

84 *nq the: SG ra, TL ra, SF nur. 87 *ng 
his: SG rg, TL r4, SF nér. 86 *dj your: SG 
ni, TL ri, SF nir.’ 

Data from other dialects add further light. 
Padre Neve y Molino (Arte del Idioma 
Otomi, Mexico, 1767) lists these three 
morphemes as na, na, and ni, respectively, 
not recording the difference in tone.’ Similar 
forms occur in the dialect of Otatitlan, Vera 
Cruz: na, ng and ni. On the other hand the 
dialects of Juchitl4n, Hidalgo,” and Tilapa, 
Mexico," have the forms ra, ra, and di. 

The line up of the patterns in the various 
dialects is as follows: (NM is for the dialect 
recorded by Neve y Molino, OT is for Ota- 
titl4n, Juch is for Juchitl4n, and Til is for 
Tilapa.) 

84 *na the:SG ra, NM-OT na, Juch-Til ra, 
TL-SF ra. 

87 *ng his: SG r§, NM-OT nd, Juch-Til 
ra, TL-SF ra. 


7 The SF form in each case is the result of a 
coalescence of the morpheme the, his, and your, 
respectively, with the morpheme nu- this. The 
uncombined forms do not occur. The SF reflexes 
of the proto consonants are the same as TL and 
do not require separate treatment. 

8 The acute accent indicates high tone. Al- 
though tone is phonemic in Otomi it has been 
ignored in the reconstruction of the segmental 
phonemes. Here, however, we have a tone pair 
with the and his, making it desirable to indicate 
the tone. Donald Stewart of the Summer Institute 
of Linguistics has a tentative reconstruction of 
Otomi-Mazahua tone in manuscript form. 

9 Otatitl4n, Vera Cruz, is in the Northeastern 
dialect area. Data are from word lists gathered by 
Joyce Jenkins and Vola Griste. 

10 Juchitl4n, Hidalgo, is in the Northwestern 
dialect area. Data were recorded by the author. 

1 Tilapa, México, is in the Southwestern dialect 
area, but has divergent characteristics which are 
more like the Northeastern area. Data were 
recorded by the author during a brief field trip 
with Weitlaner in 1958. 
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86 *dji your: SG ni, NM-OT ni, Juch-Til 
di, TL-SF ri. 

In order to account for the above data 
without reconstructing *r, which to me is 
undesirable for such restricted distribution, 
I reconstruct set 86 as *dj your in contrast 
to 84 *ngq the and 87 *n¢ his. It is then neces- 
sary to postulate more than one period of 
sound change and to speculate as to how 
widespread those changes were. First I 
assume (1) that *n became r in pre-stressed 
proclitic syllables, specifically in sets 84 and 
87. The sound change did not extend, how- 
ever, to the dialects NM-OT or TL-SF. 
(2) *d became n before nasalized vowels in 
proclitic syllables, affecting set 86. The sound 
change did not extend to Juch-Til, hence 
their present day forms with d. (3) n in the 
proclitics, including both the reflexes of *n 
and the n developed from d, became r, af- 
fecting in some cases all three sets. The fact 
that the TL forms are uniform as to initial 
consonant, paralleling the initial n in all 
three forms in NM-OT, suggests they may 
have developed from the proto-forms to 
have initial n as in NM-OT and then have 
changed to r under sound change 3. 

The three chronological stages of sound 
change might be charted as follows: (/ / in- 
dicates that dialect was unaffected by the 
sound change.) 

Stage 1: *ntor 


SG NM-OT Juch-Til TL-SF 
84 ra /na/ ss ra /nq/ 
87 rg /ng/ sr /ng/ 
86 dj dj dj dj 


Stage 2: *d(Y) to n(V) 
SG NM-OT Juch-Til TL-SF 


84 ra na ra ng 
87 r4 ng r4 ng 
86 nj nj /di/ nj 


Stage 3: *n and developed n to r (also loss 
of nasalization in Juch-Til and TL-SF.) 


SG NM-OT Juch-Til TL-SF 
84 ra /na/sira ra 
87s rg /ng/ sr ra 
86 /nj/ /ni/ di ri 
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2. Additional details concerning the pho- 
netic characteristics of the proto-phonemes 
may be posited on the basis of more com- 
plete information from Northeastern Otomi, 
specifically from San Gregorio. While it is 
granted that one cannot reconstruct with 
complete assurance the phonetic qualities 
of a language spoken at some distant point 
in history, nevertheless certain phonetic 
qualities may be inferred from the data. 
Furthermore, these considerations are rele- 
vant to the type of system reconstructed for 
Proto-Otomi. 

2.1. Though I reconstruct two series of 
stops as do Newman and Weitlaner, my 
data would seem to indicate that the con- 
trast was probably not voiceless-voiced, but 
rather a kind of fortis-lenis contrast in which 
fortis stops were characterized by a sub- 
phonemic preaspiration. The preaspirated 
stops are preserved in SG. They survive 
in word medial position in SF though the 
preaspiration is lost in word initial position. 
The preaspiration is lost in all positions in 
TL. Cognate sets 1 and 65 give the reflexes 
of *p in word initial and word medial posi- 
tions, respectively. Cognate set 2 gives the 
reflexes of *b for word initial position. Word 
medial reflexes of *b are the same. 1 *pahni 
shirt: SG hpahni, TL pahni, SF pahni. 
65 *khapi to do with: SG hkhahpi, TL xapi, 
SF khahpi. 2 *bghoi mud: SG pghoi, TL 
bghai, SF bghoi. For examples of the re- 
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flexes of *t, *d, *k and *g, see appendix B 
numbers 5, 65, 6, 14, 66, and 15. 

Chart I is a chart of the reflexes of the 
stop consonants of Proto-Otomi. 

2.2. The proto-nasals were likely phoneti- 
cally complex, having an oral release, i.e. 
[m>] and [n‘], at least in stressed syllables. 

One indication of this is the fact that SG 
reflexes of *m and *n consistently have oral 
releases before oral vowels in word initial 
position. Before nasalized vowels or in un- 
stressed position word medially there is no 
oral release in SG, except the compound 
words in which root initial n comes in the 
middle of the word and is a flapped r in SG. 
Cognate sets 8 and 4 give the reflexes of *n 
and *m before oral vowels. Cognate sets 20 
and 3 give the reflexes of *n and *m before 
nasalized vowels. 8 *ne mouth: SG nde, TL 
ne, SF ne. 4 *mui heart: SG mbui, TL mui, 
SF mui. 7 *ngni lime: SG nani, TL noni, 
SF nani. 3 *mjn?yo coyote: SG mjn?yo, TL 
mii‘ fio, SF mj?fio. Note that cognate set 7 
also illustrates *n medially in the stem- 
formative suffix -ni. 

The postulation of phonetically complex 
nasal phonemes for Proto-Otomi makes for 
a convenient and plasusible explanation of 
the reflexes of several proto-clusters. Thus, 
a cluster of nasal and ? has predominantly 


oral reflexes, while a cluster of nasal and ? | 


reinforced by the prefix *n- has predom- | 
inantly nasal reflexes as discussed in 1.4.1. 





CHART I 
*p #, *} #]w *b +q +9 *w or p” 
G hp ht hk hkw p t k kw 

TL p t k kw b d g w 
SF p t k kw b d g Ww 

-hp- -ht- -hk- -hkw- 

*ph *th *kh *kh *p? *? *? “—? 
SG hph hth hkh hkwh ba t? k? 
TL p 6 x ad t? k? 
SF ph th kh kwh t? k? 

-t- 
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| diale 
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CHART II 
*m *n *?m *?n *m?m *n?n *hm *hn 
8G m(Y) n(Y) b °d m?b n?d hm bn 
mb(V) nd(V) 
a ="m- -?n- 
TL m n ?m/?b or ?m °n hm hn 
-?m- Bie 
SF m n °b °d ?m on hm hn 
-?m- -?n- 





Chart II is a chart of the reflexes of the 
nasal consonants of Proto-Otomi. 


3. A revision of the consonant clusters in 
Otomi involves an understanding of the 
structure of consonant clusters in general. 
Otomi consonant clusters are restricted to 
certain elements. There is a consonant which 
serves as the core or nucleus of the cluster. 
This may be any consonant phoneme. The 
other elements in the cluster are either 
laryngeals (? or h) or nasals (m or n). These 
elements might be termed satellite because 
they assimilate to the point of articulation 
of the nuclear consonant and in some cases 
coalesce with the nuclear consonant to form 
one phonetic segment, as seen in the fricative 
reflexes of the clusters *ph, *th, *kh, and 
*k*h in TL. The laryngeals ? and h occur 
sometimes before and sometimes after the 





| nuclear consonant in the daughter languages, 
| and fluctuate as to position in some of the 
| dialects. 

| The Otomi consonant cluster may be 
symbolized by the formula: +(+N/? + 
?/h) + C. The two plus signs mean that a 
cluster must have a nuclear consonant C and 
at least one item from within the paren- 
theses.2 The item from within the paren- 
theses may be ?, h or a nasal, or it may con- 
sist of both ? and a nasal, h and a nasal, or 
it may consist of two glottal stops, one pre- 


12 This is true of stem initial clusters. In the 
proclitics there are several clusters with 8, but 
no clusters with ? or h. Word medial clusters are 
more varied, especially in compounds. 





ceding and one following the C. A cluster 
may have both ? and h in addition to the 
C but such clusters are rare. 

Paralleling the phonological nuclear- satel- 
lite patterning of Otomi consonant clusters 
there is a nuclear-satellite patterning of some 
morphological features. Newman and Weit- 
laner noted, ‘“‘Verbs usually occur in two or 
three forms, differentiated by an alterna- 
tion of the initial consonant or consonant 
cluster.’ Ethel Wallis described this phe- 
nomenon for Mezquital (Northwestern) 
Otomi as a morphological process of simul- 
fixation,“ that is, a fusion of morphemes 
rather than an affix, or infix, or even a sub- 
stitution of one phoneme for another. She 
believes the morphology can be more ac- 
curately described as the simultaneous (from 
which comes the term simulfixation) addi- 
tion of a morphemic component to the initial 
consonant of the stem. This component is 
one phoneme or less and in the Mezquital 
area is sometimes pronounced before the 
root consonant, sometimes afterward, and 
sometimes at the same time, making one 
phonetic segment. 

The simulfixes Wallis describes are part 
of the tense-aspect system. Completive as- 
pect is signaled by y (fi before nasalized 
vowels) simulfixed to roots beginning with 
? or h, and by a component of voicing simul- 
fixed to roots beginning with a consonant 
other than ? or h. Resultant aspect is sig- 


18 Newman and Weitlaner, op. cit. 8a. 

144 Ethel Wallis, Simulfixation in Aspect 
Markers in Mezquital Otomi, Language, 32.453- 
459 (1956). 
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naled by a t simulfixed to roots beginning 
with ? or h, and by ? or h simulfixed to roots 
beginning with a consonant other than ? or h. 

In addition to the aspect markers which 
she describes in her article there are the 
hard-to-pin-down nasal morphemes which 
constitute an outer layer morphologically. 
Thus, morphologically the root initial con- 
sonant is the nucleus to which the aspect 
simulfixes are added in the first orbit and the 
derivational or reflexive nasal morphemes are 
added in a second orbit. 

The theory behind the satellite behavior 
of certain consonant phonemes is the topic 
of an article by Eunice Pike.!* She attributes 
the behavior of ? and h in the present day 
Mazatec dialects to their extremely low 
phonetic rank. Proto-Mazatec clusters with 
? and h have reflexes in which the ? or h may 
have a different relative position or be com- 
pletely lost. Phonetic rank, which ranks one 
consonant against another, is determined 
on the basis of the cavity in which the stric- 
ture occurs, the presence of voicing, com- 
plex stricture vs. simple stricture, relation 
to the front of the mouth, etc.!* According 
to these criteria, glottal consonants ? and 
h rank at the bottom of the list. Nasals rank 
below oral consonants but above the glottal 
consonants. 

In her Mazatec studies, however, Eunice 
Pike found n and & to behave as satellites 
even though they were not the lowest rank- 
ing member of the cluster. She explained this 
phenomenon in terms of the immediate 


% Eunice V. Pike, Phonetic Rank and Sub- 
ordination in Consonant Patterning and His- 
torical Change, Miscellanea Phonetica, 2.25-41 
(1954). 

16 Kenneth L. Pike, Phonetics: A Critical 
Analysis of Phonetic Theory and a Technic for 
the Practical Description of Sounds (Ann Arbor, 
1943) provided the basis of phonetic rank. Eunice 
Pike extended the approach to establish the rank 
of one sound in relation to another, comparing 
the total ranks of all the strictures of which they 
are comprised. 
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constituents of the syllable” and labeled the 
determining factor subordination. 

Thus, considerations of phonetic rank 
and consonant subordination served to ex- 
plain differences in sound sequences from 
dialect to dialect in Mazatec. 

In Otomi the differences in consonant 
sequences from dialect to dialect can be ex- 
plained in terms of phonetic rank in part, 
and in part in terms of morphological layer- 
ing, i.e. simulfixation. The morphological 
layering would correspond to the consonant 
subordination of Mazatec in the sense that 
it represents an additional criterion based 
on some feature of the structure of the lan- 
guage. In Mazatec the structural feature is 
still phonological, i.e. immediate constituents 
of the syllable, whereas in Otomi the struc- 
tural feature is morphological. 

In Otomi the initial consonant of the root 
morpheme is the nucleus of the consonant 
cluster in most cases, being simultaneously 
of highest phonetic rank. When the initial 
consonant of the root is not the highest rank- 
ing member of the cluster, either phonetic 
rank or morphological layering may de- 
termine which consonant will be subordinate. 
(1) Phonetic rank is the determining factor 
when the root initial is ? or h and the simulfix 
is t or y, even though the latter are morpho- 
logically subordinate. (2) Morphological 
layering is the determining factor when the 
root initial is ? or h and the simulfix is a 
nasal. The satellite nasal assimilates to the 
point of articulation (partially) of the ? or 
h, even though nasals have higher phonetic 
rank than glottals. 

My revision of the consonant clusters in- 
cludes the re-interpretation of some of the 
Newman-Weitlaner clusters and four new 
clusters reconstructed on the basis of new 
data. 

3.1. *?m and *?n are reconstructed from 
sets of correspondences which Newman and 

11 These had been described in K. L. Pike and 


E. V. Pike, Immediate Constituents of Mazateco 
Syllables, IJAL 13.78-91 (1947). 
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Weitlaner have reconstructed variously as 
*?b, **mb, *mb and *?r or *r. In these 
clusters as I reconstruct them the nasal is 
nuclear and the ? is satellite. In accordance 
with the discussion above, the reflexes of the 
nasals are predominantly oral in stressed 
syllables. In unstressed syllables the nasal 
component of the nuclear nasal is seen in the 
reflexes. Cognate sets 31 and 33 give the 
reflexes of *?m and *?n in stressed position. 
Sets 71 and 72 give the reflexes of *?m and 
*?n in unstressed position. 31 *?meto grand- 
child: SG ?behto, TL ?m/?beto, SF ?behto. 
33 *?na?yo new: SG ?da?yo, TL ?ra?yo, 
SF ?da?yo. 71 *t¢?mi to wait: SG htg?mi, 
TL t¢?mi, SF t¢?mi. 72 *?n¢e and: SG ?ne, 
TL ?ne, SF ?ne. 

The Newman and Weitlaner reconstruc- 
tions were based only upon the reflexes in 
stressed position. The diversity of recon- 
structions is due to limited data on the one 
hand and some cases of inaccurate phonetic 
recording on the other. The words which 
they reconstruct with *?b, *?mb, and *mb 
all represent the same set of correspondences 
according to my data. Their reconstructions 
are: *?beto grandchild (2), *?mbasi broom (8), 
*mba milk (168), *mbada pitcher (169), 
*mbe loom (170), *mbeza crate (171), 
*mbehfig woman (172), *mbephi to work 
(173), *mbepo man’s sister in law (174), 
*mboi black (176). The initial glottal stop 
was not recorded in their cognate sets except 
in sets 2 and 8. They lacked data for set 2 
which would have given a reflex with m and 
thus have required a reconstruction *?mbeto. 

The reconstruction of *?n instead of the 
Newman-Weitlaner *?r and *r has been dis- 
cussed in 1.4.1. 

3.2. *m?m and *n?n are reconstructed 
from sets of correspondences which were not 
in the Newman-Weitlaner corpus, though 
their reconstruction *?na one (9) I would 
reconstruct as *n?na one. These clusters 
are restricted to stem-initial position. In 
terms of the nuclear-satellite structure these 
clusters represent the addition of a nasal 
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simulfix to the clusters described above in 
3.1. The effect of the satellite nasal has been 
a coalescence of the satellite and the nuclear 
nasal in the TL and SF reflexes. The nasal 
component of the nuclear nasal was re- 
inforced by the satellite and the oral com- 
ponent was lost except in SG where the 
phonological layering is preserved. Cognate 
sets 57a and 58a give reflexes of *?m and 
*?n. Sets 57b and 58b give the reflexes of 
*m?m and *n?n for the same root morphemes 
with the addition of the nasal simulfix. 57a 
*?mui to be: SG ?bui, TL ?b/?mui, SF ?bui. 
58a *?net?a ten: SG ?det?a, TL ?ret?a, SF 
?det?a. 57b. *m?mui manner of life: SG 
m?bui, TL ?mui, SF ?mui. 58b *n?net?ama- 
kut?a fifteen days (ten and five and deriva- 
tional nasal simulfix): SG n?de?makut?a, 
TL ?net?okut?a, SF ?net?amakut?a. 

The Santa Clara dialect of the State of 
Mexico further supports the reconstruction 
of *?m and *m?m. The SC reflex of *?m is 
an alternation between ?m and ?b as in TL: 
°mui ~ ?bui to be. The SC reflex of *m?m 
is consistently m?: m?i manner of life. 

3.3. The clusters *n? and *nh are re- 
constructed from sets of correspondences 
which are distinct from those which I re- 
construct as *?n (3.1.) and *hn. They do not 
parallel any clusters reconstructed by New- 
man and Weitlaner. The contrasting sets of 
correspondences are explained through dis- 
tinguishing satellite nasals and laryngeals 
from nuclear nasals and laryngeals. Cognate 
sets 33 and 26 show the reflexes of clusters 
in which the nasals are nuclear and the laryn- 
geals are satellite. Set 33 is the same used 
in 3.1. The reflexes of *hn in set 26 are 
phonetically [Nn] in all three dialects. 33. 
*2na?yo new: SG ?da?yo, TL ?ra?yo, SF 
?da?yo. 26 *hnini town: SG hnini, TL hnini, 
SF hnini. Cognate sets 49 and 50 show the 
reflexes of clusters in which the laryngeals 
are nuclear and the nasals are satellite. The 
nasals have assimilated toward the point 
of articulation of the laryngeals. The nasal 
simulfix is not present in the SF forms. 49 
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*n?i chile: SG n?i [p?i], TL fi?i, SF 7i. 50 
*nhec?i high: SG nhec?i [hec?i], TL hiieee?i, 
SF hici. 

3.4. *?t? and *?c? have been recon- 
structed from sets of correspondences in 
word medial position. Though other clusters 
may be reconstructed for word medial posi- 
tion, e.g. *8th and *8t?,!* I have chosen to 
mention *?t? and *?c? because they illustrate 
the nuclear-satellite construction in which 
there is a ? in both orbits. 

The satellite character of the two glottal 
stops is shown by their absence in some of the 
reflexes. 

Cognate sets 75 and 76 show the reflexes 
of *?t? and *?c?. Note that the second ? is 
missing in the TL and SF forms. 75. *tha?t?i 
to regrind: SG htha?t?i, TL 69?ti, SF tha?ti. 
76 *pe?e?i to have: SG hpe?c?i, TL pe?ci, 
SF pe?ci. 

Cognate sets 73 and 74 show contrasting 
sets of correspondences which are reflexes 
of *t? and *c?. Note that the ? is missing 
from the SF forms. 73 *¢t?e to make: SG 
ot?e, TL %pt?e, SF %¢te. 74 *phoc?i to 
help: SG hphoc?i, TL pac?i, SF phoci. 

Where the reconstructed cluster has only 
one ? I assume it is in the first orbit. Thus, 
the SF reflexes have lost the first orbit ? of 
the clusters *t? and *c? in word medial 
position. Word initial reflexes of these clus- 


8% *g9o%thi door: SG koSthi, TL gooséi, 
gosthi. *nk?ast?i yellow: SG nk?a&t?i, 
k?aast?i, SF nk?asti. 


SF 
TL 
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ters preserve the ?. (Appendix, sets 32 and 
36.) 

The TL and SF reflexes of sets 75 and 76 
show a misslng first orbit ?. In the case of 
SF the ? in the word medial reflexes had 
already been lost, even when there was only 
one ? in the cluster. The TL reflexes repre- 
sent on the other hand a reduction of the 
number of glottal stops in the clusters *?t? 
and *?¢?, 


4. In summary, my study of data from 
three main dialects of Otomi has led me to 
suggest several revisions of the consonant 
reconstructions made by Newman and 
Weitlaner in their 1950 article. The oc- 
currences of present day ¢é, s, fi, and r have 
been accounted for by hypotheses which 
trace their development from other proto- 
phonemes, making possible the removal of 
*é, *s, *fi, and *r from the inventory of 
consonant phonemes. Certain conclusions 
have been drawn from the sets of corre- 
spondences concerning the phonetic charac- 
teristics of the proto stops and the proto 
nasals. Such postulated phonetic charac- 
teristics were relevant to the reconstruction 
of some of the consonant clusters, most 
notably *?m, *m?m, *?n and *n?n. The 
discussion of the nuclear-satellite charac- 
teristics of the consonant clusters was per- 
tinent to the reconstruction of certain other 
clusters, notably *n?, *nh, *?t?, and *?c?. 
These last clusters were reconstructed from 
data which had not been available to New- 
man and Weitlaner. 


5. Appendix A: Tabulation of Consonant Reconstructions. 

The following is a tabulation of the consonant phonemes and clusters reconstructed by 
Newman and Weitlaner with my own reconstructions listed below. Symbols in brackets 
alongside a reconstructed phoneme refer to postulated phonetic qualities of that phoneme. 


I. Single Consonant Phonemes: 


N-W p t c[ts] 

B p{hp] t{ht] e[hts] 

N-W b d Zz 

B b[p] d[t] z{ts] 

N-W m n ii y 
B m{m?>] n{n*] mea y 


é[t3] k k¥ t.._h 
‘ kfhk] —k*(hk*] — 
g w 
glk] w(k"] 
r s 3 
§ 











usions 
corre- 
harac- 
proto 
harac- 
uction 
most 
. The 
harac- 
S per- 
other 
 ¥2¢?, 
1 from 
New- 


ted by 
ackets 
neme. 





no. 4 


II. Consonant Clusters with *h: 
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N-W ph th ch kh k*h 
B ph th ch kh k*h 
N-W hm hn hi hy hw 
B hm hn his hy hw 
III. Consonant Clusters with *?: 
N-W és t? c? é? k? kr? 
B p? t? c? a k? kv? 
N-W ?m °n fi ?b °r ow Py 
B ?m °n Se ow ?y 
IV. Consonant Clusters with *m- or *n-: 
N-W mp nt ne né nk al = re) 
B mp nt ne = nk nk” n? nh 
N-W mb nd ng ns ns tie 
B mb nd nz ng nw ns ib ny 
V. Consonant Clusters with three consonant phonemes (not exhaustive): 
N-W mph nth nch nkh nt? nc? né? nk? 
B mph nth nkh nt? nc? nk? 
N-W mn val ‘et ~_ i woh 
B nhy m?m n?n t? ?e? n?y 
Appendix B: List of Cognate Sets. 7. *n(Y) *nani lime: SG nani, TL noni, 
The following listing of cognate sets has SF nani. 
been selected to illustrate the sets of cor- 8. *n(V) *ne mouth:SG nde, TL ne, SF ne. 


respondences for the consonant phonemes 
and clusters which I have reconstructed. 
It includes cognate sets with sets of cor- 
respondences which are positional variants 
of some proto-phoneme. The cognate sets 
are grouped in three sections: (I) corre- 
spondences in word-initial position, (II) 
those in word-medial position, and (III) 
those in proclitic position. A fourth section 
(IV) lists some examples of root-initial *n 
in compounds. 
I. Sets of correspondences in word-initial 
position: 
1. *p *pahni shirt: SG hpahni, TL pahni, 
SF pahni. 
2. *b *bghoi mud: SG pghoi, TL bghai, 
SF bghai. 
3. *m(Y) *min?yo coyote: SG mjn?yo, TL 
mii?fio, SF mio. 
4. *m(V) *mui heart: SG mbui, TL mui, 
SF mui. 
. *t *tihi to run: SG htihi, TL tihi, SF 
tihi. 
6. *d *do eye: SG to, TL da, SF do. 


or 


. *y(V) *ya head: SG ya, TL figsu, SF fig. 
. *y(V) *yoho two: SG yoho, TL yoho, 


SF yoho. 


. *e *cibi fire: SG sipi, TL cibi, SF cibi. 
. *z *za wood: SG za, TL za, SF za. 
. *8 *8gni water jug: SG S¢ni, TL S¢ni, 


SF S¢ni. 


. *k *kut?a five: SG hkut?a, TL kut?a, 


SF kut?a. 


. *g *gui cloud: SG kui, TL gui, SF gui. 
. *kv *kve anger: SG hkwe, TL kwe, 


SF ke. 


. *w *wa foot: SG kwa, TL wa, SF wa. 
. *h *honi to look for: SG honi, TL honi, 


SF honi. 


. *? *2gde to hear: SG ?¢te, TL ?¢de, 


SF ?¢de. 


. *ph *phani horse: SG hphani, TL pani, 


SF phani. 


. *th *thadi to answer: SG hthati, TL 


6odi, SF thadi. 


. *kh *khuni masa: SG hkhuni, TL xuni, 


SF khuni. 


. *k*h *k*ha rabbit: SG tinshkwha, TL 


xwa, SF kvha. 
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24. *ch *chyni niztamal: SG shuni, TL 
suni, SF chuni. 
25. *hm *hmj face: SG hmj, TL hmij, SF 
hmi. 
26. *hn *hnini town: SG hnini, TL hnini, 
SF hnini. 
27. *hy(V) *hyadi sun: SG hyati, TL hyadi, 
SF hyadi. 
28. *hy(Y) *hyu three: SG hyy, TL hiiu, 
SF hiiu. 
29. *hw *hwaghi field: SG hwahi, TL hwghi, 
SF hwghi. 
30. *p? *p?u there: SG pu, SN p?u,” TL pu, 
SC p?u, SF pu. 
31. *?m *?meto grandchild: SG ?behto, 
TL ?b/?meto, SF ?behto. 
32. *t? *t?ei atole: SG t?ei, TL t?ei, SF 
t?ii. 
33. *?n *?na?yo new:SG ?da?yo, TL ?ra?yo, 
SF ?da?yo. 
34. *?y(V) *?yu road: SG ?yu, TL Phu, 
SF. ?fiu. 
35. *?y(V) *?yuga neck: SG ?yuka, TL 
?yuga, SF ?yuga. 
36. *c? *c?¢e pot: SG c?ge, TL c?¢eye, 
SF c?¢i. 
37. *k? *k?eya snake: SG k?eya, TL k? efig, 
SF k?jfia. 
38. *?w *?wini to feed: SG ?wini, TL ?wini, 
SF ?-wjni. 
39. *mp *mpidi thick: SG mhpiti, TL pidi, 
SF pidi. 
. *mb *mbg¢gh¢ foreign man: SG mpghg, 
TL mbghg, SF mbghg. 
41. *nt *ntgge ride: SG nhtgke, TL ntgge, 
SF ntgge. 
42. *nd *ndg ripe: SG nta, TL dog, SF nda. 
. *ny *nyotomi two bits: SG nyotomi, 
TL fiodmi, SF fiodomi. 
44. *ne *nce cold: SG nce, TL ce, SF nee. 


19 San Nicolas is in the Northeastern dialect 
area. Instances of p? in the present day dialects 
are rare and it so happens that none of the three 
dialects on which my study is based have the 
cluster p?. However, the fact that Santa Clara in 
the Northwestern area and San Nicolas in the 
Northeastern area have the form p?2 there makes 
me: unwilling to omit it from the list of recon- 
structions at this point. 
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45. *nz *nzopho to speak to: SG nzopho, 
TL zopo, SF nzopho. 

46. *nS *nsjdi wide: SG nésjti, TL néidi, 
SF nsidi. 

47. *nk nkwhi delicious: SG nhkehi, TL 
kuvhi, SF nkuhi. 

48. *ng *ngu house: SG nku, TL ngu, SF 
ngu. 

49. *n? *n?i chile: SG n?i, TL fi?i, SF %i. 

50. *nh *nhgc?i high: SG nhec?i, TL hiieec’i, 
SF hici. 

51. *nth *nthati to marry: SG nhthghtiwi, 
TL négti, SG nthghti. 

52. *nce? *ne?o dirty: SG ne?0, TL neo, 
SF ne?o. 

53. *n?y *n?yoni dry: SG n?yoni, TL 
*fot?i, SF ?fioni. 

54. *nhy *nhyu heavy: SG nhyu, TL hiiz, 
SC hyu, SF hiiz. 

55. *nkh *nkhu man’s sister: SG nkhu, 
TL nxu, SF nkhu. 

56. *nk? *nk?ast?i yellow: SG nk?ast?i, 
TL k?aast?i, SF nk?asti. 

57a. *?m *?mui to be: SF ?bui, TL ?b/?mui, 
SF ?bui. 

57b. *m?m *m?mui manner of life: SG 
m?bui, TL ?mui, SF ?mui. 

58a. *?n *?net?a ten: SG ?det?a, TL ?ret?a, 
SF ?det?a. 

58b. *n?n *n?net?amakut?a fifteen days: 
SG n?de?makut?a, TL ?net?okut?a, SF 
?net?amakut?a. 

II. Sets of Correspondences in word 

medial position: 

59. *-b- *cibi fire: SG sipi, TL cibi, SF cibi. 

60. *-d- *padi to know: SG hpati, TL podi, 
SF padi. 

61. *-n- *zoni to ery: SG zoni, TL zoni, SF 
zoni. 

62. *-5- *nt?asi white: SG nt?asi, TL t?aii, 
SF nt?asi. 

63. *-g- *togi to fall: SG htoki, TL tagi, 
SF togi. 

64. *-h- *kohi to stay: SG hkohi, TL kohi, 
SF kohi. 

65. *-p- *khapi to do with: SG hkhahpi, TL 
xapi, SF khahpi. 








79. 


80. 
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80. 
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. *-t- *euti to nurse: SG suhti, TL cuuti, 


SF cuhti. 


. *-k- *thyki to wipe off: SG thyuhki, TL 


6uki, SF thyhki. 


. *-ph- *maphi to shout: SG mbahphi, 


TL mapi, SF maphi. 


. *-hm- *tahmi to rub: SG htahmi, TL 


tghmi, SF tahmi. 


. *-hn- *pehni to send: SG hpehni, TL 


pehni, SF pehni. 


. *2m- *tg?mi to wait: SG ht¢g?mi, TL 


tg?mi, SF t¢?mi. 


. *-?n- *?ne (unstressed clitic) and: SG 


°ne, TL ?ne, SF ?ne. 


. *-+?- *?gt?e to do or make: SG ?et?e, 


TL ?ot?e, SF ?¢te. 


. *-¢?- *phoc?i to help: SG hphoc?i, TL 


pac?i, SF phoci. 


. *-2¢?- *tha?t?i to regrind: SG htha?t?i, 


TL 69?ti, SF tha?ti. 


. *-2¢?- *pe?c?i to have: SG hpe?c?i, TL 


pe’ci, SF pe?ci. 


. *-nd- *handi to see: SG hanti, TL handi, 


SF handi. 


. *nt?- *mpent?i to grasp: SG mpent?i, 


... SF penti. 

*ne?- *nanc?i to arise: SG ndanc’?i, ... 
SF nanci. 

*_n§- *mansa corn on the cob: SG mania, 
TL manga, SF man¢cha. 
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81. *-ng- *pengi to return: SG hpenki, TL 
pengi, SF pengi. 

82. *-8th- *gosthi door: SG ko&sthi, TL 
gooséi, SF go8thi. 

83. *-8t?- *nk?ast?i yellow: SG nk?ast?i, 
TL k?aast?i, SF nk?aSti. 

III. Sets of correspondences in the gram- 

mar proclitics: 

84. *n *ng the: SG ra, TL ra, SF nur, Juch 

ra, NM na, Til ra. 

*m *ma my: SG ma, TL ma, SF num. 

*d *di your: SG ni, TL ri, SF nir, Juch 

di, NM ni, Til di. 

*n *ng his: SG r§, TL ra, SF nur, Juch 

ra, NM na, Til ra. 

*y *yé their: SG yt, TL y4, SF yi. 

*d *d4 1st per. past: SG td, TL dé, 

SF di. 

*g *o4 2nd per. past: SG kd, TL ga, 

SF gt. 

91. *b *bi 3rd per. past: SG pi, TL bi, SF bi 

IV. Sets of correspondences illustrating 

reflexes of root-initial *n in compounds. 

92. *Sine lips: SG Sire, TL Sine, SF Sine. 

93. *Siphani, skin: SG sihphani, TL Sipri, 
SF siphani. 

94. *?mandani cow’s milk: SG &i?ba ntani, 
... SF ?bandri. 


85. 
86. 


87. 


88. 
89. 


90. 
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0. Introduction 

1. Stress 

2. Vowel phonemes 

3. Consonant phonemes 

4. Morphological adaptations 

5. Summary of loanword influences 
6. Dictionary of loanwords 


0.1. The Waunana (Noanamé)—called 
Noanimé by Melendez (1861), Chocama by 
Hurtado (1924), and Nonamé by Wassén 
(1935)—is a language spoken by some 2500 
Indians inhabiting the San Juan River and 
its tributaries south of Bebedé, the Docam- 
padé River and its tributaries, and the 
Rivers Ijué, Orpua, Pichim4, and Bongo in 
the Chocé of Colombia. In recent years 
several hundred Waunana Indians have 
migrated to points along the northern Chocé 
coast like Ciipica and Juradd, and to the 
Darién of Panama. The Waunana language 
is a member of the Chocé family, which is 
generally considered as belonging to the 
Carib language stock.” 


1 The materials for this paper were gathered 
during the years 1951-1953 while the author served 
as a missionary linguist in Noanamé village on the 
San Juan River of the Colombian Chocé. The 
principal informants were Alcides Chamarra, 
Olegario Pefia, Jesusita Conquista, however many 
other speakers have been observed to use the loan- 
words under analysis. These informants, like most 
Waunana speaking Spanish, exhibited the 
peculiarity of using only the third person singular 
form of the verb with all subject pronouns, singu- 
lar and plural. 

The paper was first begun as a graduate re- 
search paper. The encouragement for the comple- 
tion of this paper came from Carroll E. Reed of 
the University of Washington. Due acknowledge- 
ment is hereby given to him for his suggestions 
during various phases of this study, and to Wesley 
Prieb for reading several of the drafts of the paper. 

2See HSAI, vol. VI, p. 232; Paul Rivet, ‘La 
Lengua Chocéd,” Revista del Instituto de Et- 


0.2. The Waunana language has been 
in contact with Spanish speech since the 
early years of the sixteenth century when 
the conquistadores first penetrated the 
jungles of the Darién in their search for 
gold. The discovery of gold was followed 
by unsuccessful attempts to force the In- 
dians to work as slaves in the gold mines. 
The failure in these attempts became the 
occasion for the introduction of Negro 
slave labor. These Negroes have since 
that time been (and are even today) the 
most immediate link in the chain of Spanish 
Waunana contacts. The heterogeneous lin- 
guistic origins of the Negroes precipitated 
the rapid adoption of the Spanish language 
as their only medium of communication. 

From the presence of such relic forms, 
as medieval Spanish* agora (ahora) now 
and bide ~ bido (vi ~ vid) saw, which are 
even today heard in the speech of the oldest 
Negroes and Indians, we can infer that the 
colloquial Spanish of conquest times dif- 
fered from present day colloquial Spanish. 
It is also highly probable that the Spanish 
speech of the newly hispanicized Negroes 
involved pertinent idiosyncrasies. However, 
for neither of these two conditions are 
there at our disposal documents by which to 
determine the influences they have exerted 
on loanword adaptations. In general, pres- 
ent day Negroes speak a colloquial Spanish 
quite comparable to that of non-Negro 
Colombians living in the Chocé. 





nologia Nacional, vol. I, Bogoté, No. 1, 1948, pp. | 


137-196, No. 2, 1944, pp. 297-349; and Gerardo 
Reichel-Dolmatoff, ‘‘Indigenas de Colombia,” 
America Indigena, vol. XIX, p. 648. 

3 Medieval Spanish, abbreviated MSp, forms 
are according to: R. S. Boggs, Lloyd Karsten, 
Hayward Kenniston, and H. B. Richardson, 
Tentative Dictionary of Medieval Spanish, vols. 
I and II, Chapel Hill, 1946 (Mimeographed). 
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0.3. This paper presents an analysis of 
172 Spanish loanwords recorded in Wau- 
nana speech. It is highly probable that 
these words have been borrowed at dif- 
ferent times during the period of contact. 
Though no specific dates can be determined, 
the data reveal that a greater degree of 
conformity to the Waunana model indicates 
earlier borrowing. Subjectively, informants 
did not classify such ‘older loans’ as loan- 
words. Today most of the Waunana men 
are at least partially bilingual. This condi- 
tion is rapidly increasing the number of 
only partially assimilated loanwords. The 
latter in turn have already begun to affect 
Waunana phonemic structure. 


1.1. For both of the languages in con- 
tact, stress is phonemic. For Waunana 
(hereafter also referred to as the primary 
system, or as the recipient) stress is always 
marked on all free forms; for Colloquial 
Chocé Spanish, however, (hereafter abbre- 
viated as CSp and also referred to as the 
secondary system or the donor) it is marked 
according to the pattern of written Castillian 
Spanish. 


2.1. CSp has five vowel phonemes: 
i, e, a, u, 0. For each of these vowels only 
oral quality is pertinent. In open syllables 
front unrounded i, e, and back rounded 0, u, 
occur with a close pronunciation, while in 
checked syllables they tend towards a more 
open pronunciation. Open pronunciation is 
most marked for front vowels. Central a in 
checked syllables, especially before velars, 
tends to occur with back quality. When 
occurring in unaccented position in vowel 
clusters high vowels i and u become non- 
syllabic y and w respectively. CSp vowels 
do not present any pertinent distributional 
limits. 

2.2. Waunana has twelve vowel pho- 
nemes, six oral: i, e, i, a, u, o and six nasal: 
i,¢e,i,9,U,9. Each series distinguishes 
three tongue positions: front, central and 
back. Rounding is concurrent with only 
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back position. At each tongue position two 
tongue heights are distinguished, but both 
front and back vowels are articulated at 
relatively higher position than the corre- 
sponding central vowels. These positions 
are also somewhat higher than those of the 
corresponding CSp vowels. In open syl- 
lables front and back vowels exhibit close 
articulation, while in checked syllables all 
tend towards open articulation. As in CSp 
this is most marked for front vowels. Cen- 
tral i is close in all positions, while a is open 
in all positions, but tends towards a more 
back position in all checked syllables, 
especially before velar consonants. Pho- 
netically long vowels are treated as clusters 
of identical vowels. All vowels occur freely, 
both singly and in clusters, in word medial 
and word final positions. No vowels occur 
initially, since all Waunana words begin 
with a consonant. Final unstressed vowels 
suffer apocope in the continuum of speech 
according to a xegular morphophonemic 
pattern. Under certain conditions,‘ which 
have as yet not been definitely identified, 
unstressed high vowels i and u vary freely 
with y and w. 

2.3 The description of loanwords bor- 
rowed with a vowel quality differing from 
the CSp model follows. 

As indicated in the description of the two 
vowel systems, Waunana front and back 
vowels are articulated in a slightly higher 


4 The w and y and their relationship to u and i 
offer a problem that has not lent itself to a precise 
statement to date because two conflicting pat- 
terns occur: they pattern as vowels in one instance 
and as consonants in another. Thus: per ?au- stem 
of buy plus purposive suffix, -an~n (-an after con- 
sonants and -n after vowels) becomes per ?awan or 
per aun in order to buy; key nose plus directional 
suffiz -ag (-ag after consonants and -g after vowels) 
becomes k'ewag towards the nose, but k*ey plus 
instrumental suffix -au~u (-au after consonants 
and -u after vowels) becomes keyy. Likewise dai 
here plus -ag~g directional suffix (-ag after con- 
sonants and -g after vowels) becomes dayag 
towards this place; but -diy with when verbalized 
employs lengthening of final vowel derivational 
process and becomes diiisim 7s equal. 
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position than those of the CSp system. 
The resulting phonic interference has 
caused a number of CSp words containing 
e and o to be borrowed with i and u respec- 
tively. The following examples® occur: e 
as i: ?afamaria- (MSp almarearse) to be 
nauseated, bentia- (ventear) to winnow, 
?iSibok'a- (equivocarse to be wrong) to 
make a speech error, marti?éd (martes) 
Tuesday, ?ohia- (ojear) to cast an evil eye, 
palitén (paletén) toucan; o as u: baredit 
(barredor sweeper) broom, bulikpaéh (bori- 
lico) a kind of tree, degilp (degolpe) all of a 
sudden, kandau (candado ~ candao) lock, 
luk*o- ~ luk*a- (loco crazy) to become crazy, 
lumia ~ lomia (lomillo sirloin) loins, neguf 
(negro) negro, pulim (plomo lead) shot for 
shotgun, serkau (cercado ~ cercao enclosure) 
wall or fence. 

CSp vowels preceding a nasal consonant 
often exhibit slight nasal quality. Since 
nasal quality is phonemic in the primary 
system, the conditioned nasal quality of 
the secondary system has been given pho- 
nemic status in a number of words. This 
appears to be true especially of words that 
have the marks of early loans. The data 
reveal three conditions under which words 
were borrowed with nasal vowel quality. 
In each case the nasal consonant of a VN® 
sequence was treated as a marker of a nasal 
vowel quality.’ 

VN preceding a homo-organic consonant 
is borrowed as Y: awat- (aguantar) to 


5 An attempt has been made to list all examples 
exhaustively, but verb forms are cited only as 
bound stems. 

§ In formulas the following abbreviations occur: 
V for vowels, N for nasal, C for consonants, and R 
for vibrants. 

7In the neighboring related Epera dialects 
nasal continuants occurring before homorganic 
consonants are epenthetic manifestations of the 
transition from the preceding nasal vowel, as in: 
/gpera/ [embena] indian, /as&/ [qans4] day, /{ké/ 
{inké] a bird. This phenomenon appears to have 
been operative also in earlier Waunana speech and 
is seen in older place names of Indian origin. Note 
modern CSp docampadé and Waunana dok*apdé 
name of a river. 
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bear, to endure, domig?éd (domingo) Sunday, 
ka&jp (cachimba) pipe, maglebih (mangle) 
mangrove tree, sgbée¥ (sombrero) hat, tarép 
(trampa) trap, kapéra (compafiero) com- 
panion, friend. In the words, sfi8 (chinche) 
bed bug, t¥fiS (trincha) ditch, barrier, the 
two-mora length of the VN sequence of the 
donor has in the recipient been preserved 
as a phonetically long vowel [phonemically 
as a cluster of identical vowels]. 

VN in word final position is borrowed as 
V: boté (botén) button, bitalg (taldén) 
heel. 

VNV of the donor is borrowed as VV: 
alfa (alifio spice) pepper, pighdgh (pifia) 
pineapple. 

In the latter series of examples at least 
two interference factors are operative. 
First, the absence of a palatal nasal fi in 
the primary system; and second, the fre- 
quent occurrence of the ia cluster in the 
primary model. 

Pattern pressure by the ia cluster as a 
factor in differing vowel quality can in 
addition be seen in: lumfa (lomillo) loins, 
sepia (sepillo) plane, sentia- (sentir) to feel, 
tigria (tigrillo) ocelet, sarsia (sarcillo) ear- 
ring. 

However, there remains a residue of 
words borrowed with differing vowel qual- 
ities for which no substitution pattern 
has yet been observed; o as i: kAsi (cacho) 
horn; 0 as a: kapéra (compafiero companion) 
friend; u as i: mjnyék (mufieca) doll; e as i: 
?ent*ir (entero) whole, complete; a asi ~ 0: 
hiriéna ~ hofiéna (arriera) soldier ants; 
&% as e: saptin (espuma) foam, biék (viaje) 
trip; e as o and o ase: ?iefkét (horquilla ~ 
horqueta) forked stick. There is also one 
word, tarpiS (trapiche) sugar cane press, 
borrowed with nasal vowel quality, which 
in the CSp model exhibits no nasal. 

2.4. The description of loanwords with 
vowel quantity differing from the CSp 
model follows. 

There is only one example of borrowing 
without an initial vowel: hogaa- (ahogar) 
to drown. Word final unstressed vowels of 
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the CSp model do not appear in the pri- 
mary model in accordance with the Wau- 
nana morphophonemic pattern of apocope 
of final unstressed vowels. The examples 
are: ?angést (langosta) locust, ?ardit (ar- 
dita) squirrel, ?arin (harina) flour, ?awakat 
(aguacate) avocado, bandéer (bandera) flag, 
bafanéth (barana?) belt, ba¥ (barra) crowbar, 
basir (basura) garbage, bat'éh (batéa) 
dish, bél (vela) sail, biék (viaje) trip, 
biek?6r traveller, bilk68 (bizcocho) biscuit, 
bikla4p (clavo) athlete’s foot, bot*éy (botella) 
bottle, bulikpdéh (borilico) a tree, Salék 
(chaleco) vest, Sik*edih (chiquero) pig pen, 
Sin86r (chinchorro) fishing net, 8{i8 (chinche) 
bed bug, degilp (de golpe) suddenly, depar 
(deuda) debt, domjg?éd (domingo) Sunday, 
dopatik (patica® little duck) duck, ?empéeh ~ 
*empéy (empella) hide, ?ent*tr (entero) whole, 
*esp*ég ~ ?esp*ék (espejo) mirror, ?estup*a 
~ esttip (estufa) stove, gét (gato) cat, 
gainendih (gallinero) chicken house, haf 
(jarra) jar, hiéf(hierro) iron, hifién (ar- 
riera) ant, héds (oso) bear, hueb?éd (jueves) 
Thursday, ?intéfn (linterna) lantern, kabay 
(caballo) horse, kabtiy (cabulla) string, 
k4S (cacho) horn, ka&jp (cachimba) pipe, 
kamis (camisa) shirt, kampdn (campana) 
bell, kapSih (cabo) rope, kés (queso) cheese, 
klap ~ kaldp (clavo) athlete’s foot, kofahég 
(coraje) courage, lun?éd (lunes) Monday, 
lofit (lorita® little parrot) parrot, madfin? yan 
(madrina) godmother, makin (maquina) 
machine, marti?éd (martes) Tuesday, min- 
yék (mufieca) doll, mfS (michi) cat, nabék*a 
~ nabak (navaja) knife, nafanhéh (naranja) 
orange, péat (parte) a part, p>dre (padre) 
priest, padfinhéy (padrino) godfather, pali- 
sid (palisada) debris blocking river, faSdih 
(rancho) little hut, patabal (tabla) board, 
pikét (tiquete) ticket, pwertdih (puerta) 
door, saltd4m (salto) waterfall, saptin (es- 
puma) foam, sggbéeF (sombrero) hat, sootik 
(sortija) fingerring, talafsif (taladro) driil, 
tiendih (tienda) store, tarép (trampa) trap, 

8 It is interesting to note that for several words 


the Spanish diminutive form has been the base of 
the borrowed word. 
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tarpis (trapiche) sugar cane press, t*oodih 
(toldo) sleeping net, tofper (torpedo) dyna- 
mite, ti{iS (trincha) ditch, yabméh (llave) 
key, wanpanhgh (guandbana) a fruit. 

A number of substantive loanwords 
differ from the CSp model by added vowel 
quantity. This may represent a compensa- 
tion for consonants—linguals or nasals— 
present in CSp model, but absent in the 
borrowed form: VIC as VVC: p*aatk*éna 
(plata) money, t®oodih (toldo) sleeping net. 
VRC as VVC: sootik (sortija) fingerring, 
pdat (parte) share: VNC as VYC: sggbéer ~ 
sgbéer (sombrero) hat, S{i8 (chinche) bed 
bug, tiiS (trincha) ditch; CRV as CVV: 
sgbéer (sombrero) hat. 

A lengthened vowel is also found in the 
word bandéef (bandera) flag. This added 
length appears to have resulted in:analogy 
to sggbée¥ (sombrero) hat, and such Wau- 
nana forms as bebéef a small turtle. 

All verbal loanwords, except gan- (ganar) 
to earn, win, ?awat- (aguantar) to bear, suffer, 
and pag- (pagar) to pay which appear minus 
a stem final vowel in the recipient, have - 
been borrowed with stems ending in a 
vowel cluster. The stems ending in a vowel 
cluster in the CSp model have been nor- 
malized with an ia cluster: ?afamaria- 
(almarearse) to be nauseated, bentia- (ven- 
tear) to winnow, kambia- (cambiar) to 
change, ?ohia- (ojear) to cast evil eye, pia- 
(fiar) to extend credit. 

Verb stems ending in a single vowel in 
the CSp model have undergone two types 
of treatment. Some stems exhibit alternants 
for both types. Stems of group one have 
been borrowed with an ia cluster: barahia- 
(barajar) to shuffle cards, bendesia- (bende- 
cir) to bless, maldesia- (maldecir) to curse, 
sentia- ~ sentii- (sentir) to feel. Stems of 
group two, which is also the most predomi- 
nant, have been borrowed with a length- 
ened stem final vowel (phonemically treated 
as a cluster of identical vowels). In the 
Waunana model this represents a type of 
verb derivation as seen in: p4frg thickness 
becoming p*afaa- to be thick, ?iurg new 
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becoming ?iurii- to be new. Loanword ex- 
amples are: ?aldibinaa- (adivinar) to sooth- 
say, ?apostaa- (apostar) to bet, ?ayudaa- 
(ayudar) to help, gastaa- (gastar) to spend, 
hogaa- (ahogar) to drown, molestaa- (mole- 
star) to bother, ponee- (poner) to put, pres- 
taa- (prestar) to borrow, fondaa- (rondar) 
to spy, sentii- ~ sentia- (sentir) to become 
aware of, multaa- (multar) to fine, luk*oo- ~ 
luk*a- (loco) to be crazy, serbii- (servir) to 
be useful. 


3.1. CSp* has 19 consonant phonemes 
p, t, k, b, d, g, ¢, j, f, x ~ h, 8,1, r, ¥, m, n, 
fh, W, y. 

Stops occur in a voiceless unaspirated 
series and a corresponding voiced series. 
The latter exhibit voiced fricative allo- 
phones [6], [8], and [y] respectively in inter- 
vocalic position. 

Affricates é and j also occur as a voiceless- 
voiced opposition formed at alveopalatal 
articulation, but they are distinct from 
stops in that they never enter into uni- 
syllabic consonant clusters. Before front 
vowels j is markedly prepalatal. 

Voiceless fricatives are f labiodental, s 
grooved dental, and x ~ h uvular or velar 
with slight glottal friction. The latter never 
occurs before consonants. 

Linguals include 1, a voiced dental lateral; 
and r, f, voiced alveolar flaps distinguished 
by single and multiple taps respectively. 

m, 8, fi, are voiced nasal continuants 
formed at bilabial, alveolar, and alveo- 
palatal points of articulation. Before f, m 
is labiodental, while n is prepalatal before 
é and Jj, and velar [ny] before velar con- 
sonants. 

CSp consonants have the following dis- 
tribution. All except r can occur initially 


9 For the description of CSp phonemes the fol- 
lowing sources have been consulted, but they have 
been followed only in as far as they describe the 
CSp system: Emilio Alarcos Llorach, Fonologia 
Espaitiola, Madrid, Editorial Gredos, 5954; and 
George L. Trager, “‘The Phonemes of Castillian 
Spanish,” Travaux du Circle Linguistiqué de 
Prague, vol. VIII, 1939. 
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before vowels; finally after vowels only d, 
s, 1, r, n, occur; medially there are no per- 
tinent restrictions. 

3.2. Waunana’® has twenty consonant 
phonemes p}, t4, k®, p, t, k, ?, b, d, g, m 
n, 8, 8, 1, f, r, w, y, h. 

The three series of stops pattern as a 
fortis voiceless aspirated series," a lenis 
voiceless unaspirated series, and a voiced 
unaspirated series with fortis articulation, 
which is most marked in initial position. 
These oppositions are operative only in 
initial and medial positions; they are neu- 
tralized in final position where only lenis 
unaspirated stops occur. They are also 
neutralized when fortis stops, aspirated 
or voiced, occur as first members in con- 
sonant clusters with voiceless consonants. 
In clusters with voiced consonants as second 
member only the fortis series is neutralized. 
Velar k, k® exhibit front or back allophones 
depending on the vocalic environment in 
which they occur. k® in addition exhibits a 
fricative [x] allophone in intervocalic posi- 


’ 





tion. Voiced g occurs mainly word medially. 
The glottal stop is limited to word initial | 


and medial positions. | i 


Nasal continuants m and n occur with- 
out restriction. Alveolar n exhibits allo- 
phone [n] before velar stops and h. 

Spirants s and § exhibit affricated allo- 
phones [c] and [é] in syllable initial position. 
The former functions as a free variant, while 
the latter occurs in complementary dis- 
tribution with [8]. 

Voiced lateral 1 occurs only in loanwords. 

Linguals f and r are native, and in native 
Waunana words are limited to word medial 
and word final positions. The f is a mul- 
tiple tap trill initially and intervocalically, 


10The description here follows Jacob A. 
Loewen, Waunana Grammar: A Descriptive Anal- 
ysis, an unpublished master’s thesis presented at 
the University of Washington in 1954. 

1 The fortis-lenis apposition in voiceless stops 
is characteristic of the northern four dialects of 
the Epera language of the Chocé family. See An 
Introduction to Epgra Speech: Sambi dialect, a 
dissertation by the author available in microfilm. 
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but before consonants the trill is reduced 
considerably. The r is a retroflexed vibrant 
which before consonants tends towards 
[d], retroflexed stop, and after nasal vowels 
occurs as [n], retroflexed nasal. Increased 
bilingualism has introduced [#] from CSp 
which now shows some overlap or confusion 
with allophones of both of the native pho- 
nemes. 

Semiconsonants w, y, h occur in all word 
positions. In syllable onsets [w] may vary 
freely with allophone [gw]. Especially in 
final position w and y show some overlap- 
ping with corresponding i and u.” Palatal 
y may have a slight [dy] stop onset syllable 
initially. 

3.3. The treatment of consonants in loan- 
words is presented from two aspects: the 
first, tracing the individual CSp phonemes 
and phoneme series, reveals most of the 
regular donor to recipient identifications 
and adaptations; the second, discussing 
the differences between the two models 
according to type, describes the residue 
not covered by the first. It also summarizes 
the extent of a number of changes that 
involve several different phonemes of the 
donor model. 

3.3.1. Voiced stops and their voiced 
fricative allophones of the secondary system 
have been borrowed as voiced stops, except 
in p*déka (vaca) cow which may be an older 
loan. 

Initial b: bandéer (bandera) flag, bapér 
(vapor) ship, barahia- (barajar) to shuffle 
cards, bat (barra) crow bar, bafedif (MSp 
barredor) broom, bat*éh (batéa) platter, 
baransih (barana) belt, bastir (basura) 
rubbish, bauldih (batil) trunk, bendesia- 
(bendecir) to bless, bilké8 (bizcocho) biscutt, 
béte (bote) sailboat, bot*éy ~ bot*eydih 
(botella) bottle, bot¢n ~ boté (botén) but- 
ton, biék (viaje) trip, biek?ér (viajero) 
traveller, biefn?éd (viernes) Friday, bél 
(vela) sail, bentia- (ventear) to winnow, 
bulikp&h (borilico) a tree. 

Medial b: kambia- (cambiar) to change, 


12 See footnote‘. 
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sggbéef (sombrero) hat, *amgobefnadéh 
(gobernador) governor, sefbii- (servir) to be 
useful, habén (jabén) soap, sebdy (cebolla) 
onion, kabay (caballo) horse, kabtiy (cab- 
ulla) string, sabad?éd (sdbado) Saturday, 
?aldibinaa- (adivinar) to soothesay, talbéh 
(tal vez) perhaps, hueb?éd (jueves) T'hurs- 
day, nabak (navaja) jackknife. 

Final b (after vowel apocope): kl4b ~ 
kalap (clavo) nail, bikala4p (clavo) athlete’s 
foot, kaSjp ~ kasfb (cachimba) pipe, kapSth 
(cabo) rope. 

Initial d: degulp (degolpe) suddenly, depar 
(deuda) debt, deparaa- (deuda) to have debt, 
domjg?éd (domingo) Sunday. 

Medial d: ?sldibinaa- (adivinar) to 
soothesay, ?amgobefnadéh (gobernador) gov- 
ernor, °ardit (ardita) squirrel, bafedur 
(barredor) broom, bendesia- (bendecir) to 
bless, kandéu (candado ~ candao) lock, 
madrin ?yén (madrina) godmciher, malde- 
sia- (maldecir) to curse, padrinhéy (padrino) 
godfather, fondaa- (rondar) to spy, sabad?éd 
(sabado) Saturday. 

In two words the dr sequence has been 
borrowed without the d: p*4re (padre) 
priest, p*aadih ~ p*adfh parsonage, and 
talafsir- (taladro) to drill. In the words 
?atabuldih (atatid) coffin and in *deb- in 
depdr (deuda) debt, the ud sequence of the 
Csp model has been borrowed as b. 

Initial g: gan- (ganar) to earn, gastaa- 
(gastar) to spend, gat (gato) cat, gainendih 
(gallinero) chicken pen, g6ma (goma) glue, 
?amgobernadéh (gobernador) governor. 

Medial g (except before ua [wa]): pag- 
(pagar) to pay, degtilp (de golpe) suddenly, 
°angést (langosta) locust, pirg (purgante) 
purge, negifo (negro) negro, tigfis (tigrillo) 
ocelet, domjg?éd (domingo) Sunday, mgq- 
glebih (mangle) a tree. 

The sequence gu [gw] before a is bor- 
rowed as w, which in the primary system 
has a syllable onset allophone of [gw]: 
°awat- (aguantar) to suffer, awakdét (agua- 
cate) avocado. 

3.3.2. CSp voiceless stops seem to dis- 
tinguish early and later loans. In early 
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loans voiceless stops preceding a stressed 
vowel were borrowed as voiceless fortis 
aspirated stops: p‘: p'ére (padre) priest, 
patk*éna (plata) silver, money; t+: t®oodth 
(toldo) sleeping net; -t+: ?ent*ir (entero) 
completely, bot*eydih (botella) bottle, bat*éh 
(batea) platter; and k+: kisi (cochino ~ 
cucho) pig. There are three other examples 
in which morpheme identification, rather 
than stress, appears to have caused the word 
to be loaned with fortis k®: ?iS8ibok*a- 
(equivocar) to make a mistake, luk*o- ~ 
luk*a- (loco) to be crazy, Sikedih (chiquero) 
pig sty. 

In all other words CSp p, t, k, are bor- 
rowed -as voiceless lenis stops: pandau 
(pan bread) bread fruit, padrinhéy (padrino) 
godfather, paat (parte) share, palisid (pali- 
sada)’ blocked river, prestaa- (prestar) to 
borrow; ponee- (poner) to put, pag- (pagar) 
to pay, pulim (plomo) lead, polbéh (polvo) 
dust, piahdgh (pifia) pineapple, pwertdth 
(puerta). door, pilén (pilén) mortar, pilon- 
hia pestle, palitén (paletén) toucan, patik 
(patica) duck, dopatik wild duck. 

Medial p: ?apostaa- (apostar) to bet, 
degilp (de golpe) suddenly, dispeftér (in- 
spector) police officer, ?empéy (empella) 
pork rind, ®esp*ék (espejo) mirror, kapéra 
(compafiero) friend, kapéna friends, kul- 
para- (culpa blame) to have blame, kulpSuku- 
to be blameless, lapipe- (lapiz pencil) to 
paint with pencil, sapotbih (sapote) a fruit, 
sepia (cepillo) plane, tarép (trampa) trap, 
tarpi8 (trapiche) sugar cane press, torpér 
(torpedo) dynamite, bapér (vapor) ship, kam- 
pn (campana) bell, saptin (espuma) foam. 

Initial t: bitalén ~ bital6 (talén) heel, 
patabél (tabla) board, tiendih (tienda) 
store, tigfia (tigrillo) ocelet, tarpi8 (trapiche) 
sugar cane press, torpér (torpedo) dyna- 
mite, talbéh (tal vez) perhaps. There is one 
example of initial t borrowed as p: pikét 
(tiquete) ticket. 

Medial t (often final after vowel apocope) : 
botén ~ botdé (botén) bution, patik (patica) 
duck, awakaét (aguacate) avocado, bdte 
(bote) boat, gat (gato) cat, ?iefkdt (or- 
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quilla) forked stick, lorit (lorita) parrot, 
p*atk*éna (plata) money, pwertdih (puerta) 
door, sapotbth (sapote) a fruit, sinta (sinta) 
roofing strips, marti?éd (martes) Tuesday, 
sentii- ~ sentia- (sentir) to become aware of, 
prestaa- (prestar) to borrow, gastaa- (gastar) 
to spend, molestaa- (molestar) to molest, 
dispeté? ~ dispeftéf (inspector) police offi- 
cer, sootik ~ softik (sortija) ring, ?esttip*a 
~ °estip (estufa) stove, ?intéfn (linterna) 
lantern, ?atabuldih (atatid) coffin, ?angést 
(langosta) locust, ?apostaa- (apostar) to 
bet, ?ardit (ardita) squirrel, bentia- (ven- 
tear) to winnow, ?entir (entero) completely, 
koretdém (?) knuckles, pdat (parte) a 
share, p*iésta (fiesta) feast. 

Initial k: kappah ~ kapdh (cabo) handle, 
kap8th (cabo) cable, rope, kaihéh (calle) 
street, kafseldih (carcel) jail, pakirs (cruz) 
cross, bikl4p (clavo) athlete’s foot, ?7awakaét 
(aguacate) avocado, sefk4u (cercado) wall, 
bilké8 (bizcocho) biscuit, kapéh (café) 
coffee, kabéy (caballo) horse, kabtiy (cab- 
ulla) string. kasjb ~ kaS{p ‘cachimba) pipe, 
kamfs (camisa) shirt, kanél (canela) cinna-, 
mon, kandéu (candado ~ candao) lock 
komisério (comisario) deputy, kapéra (com- 
pafiero) friend, kapéna, friends, kés (queso) 
cheese, kalép (clavo) nail, koretd&ém (?) 
knuckles, kampan (campana) bell, kahondth 
(cajén) box, kambia- (cambiar) to change 
money, kofahék (coraje) courage, kulpara- 
(culpa) to be at fault, kulpSuku- to be inno- 
cent, kusA¥a (cuchara) spoon. 

Medial k (often final after vowel apo- 
cope): pdka (vaca) cow, mierkole?éd 
(miércoles) Wednesday, patik (patica) duck, 
dopatik water duck, bulilikpaéh (borilico) a 
tree, Salék (chaleco) vest, ?iefkét (orqueta) 
forked stick, pikét (tiquete) ticket, sefkdéu 
(cercado) fence. 

There are several more words which 
exhibit a final k, but in all cases it results 
from k® or g according to the Waunana 
morphophonemic pattern of alternation. 
See 3.4.2. 

3.3.3. CSp fricatives do not all have 
close counterparts in the primary phonemic 
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system, therefore they have to be treated 
individually. 

CSp f has been consistently borrowed as 
Waurana p>. Initial f: p*ia- (fiar) to give 
credit, p*a¥él (farrol) lantern, p*iésta (fiesta) 
feast. Medial f: ?esttip ~ ?esttip'a (estufa) 
stove, kap*éh (café) coffee. 

Initial x ~ h has been borrowed as h: 
habén (jabén) soap, hiéf (hierro) iron, 
hé¥ (jarra) pitcher, hwés (jues) judge, 
hweb?éd (jueves) Thursday. 

Medial x ~h has been borrowed as 
k® (k after vowel apocope), except in words 
in which morpheme identification has 
intervened: biékba ~ biék (viaje) trip, biek- 
°6r travellers, sottik*a ~ softik (sortija) 
ring, nabékba ~ nabék (navaja) jackknife, 
?4k*o ~ ?ahdh (ajo) garlic. Words involv- 
ing morpheme identification are: ?espheg ~ 
®esphék (espejo) mirror, kofahég (coraje) 
courage, naranhéh (naranja) orange, ?ahgh 
~ &k*o (ajo) garlic, barshia- (barajar) 
to shuffle cards. 

CSp s has almost consistently been bor- 
rowed as s: Initial s: sebdy (cebolla) onzon, 
sabad?éd (sdbado) Saturday, softik (sor- 
tija) ring, sapotbth (sapote) a fruit tree, 
safsia (sarcillo) earring, sentii- (sentir) 
to become aware of, sepia (cepillo) plane, 
serbii- (servir) to serve, sia (silla) chair, 
sinta (sinta) roofing strips, sgbéef (som- 
brero) hat, saltd4m (salto) waterfall, serk4u 
(cercado) wall. 

Medial s (often final after vowel apocope) : 
kamis (camisa) shirt, komisdrio (comisario) 
deputy, me?is (mellizo) twin, maldesia- 
(maldecir) to curse, bendesia- (bendecir) 
to bless, hdéds (oso) bear, késo (queso) cheese, 
p"insolddu (frisol) beans. 

sC sequence: p*iesta (fiesta) celebration, 
gastaa- (gastar) to spend, ?apostaa- (apos- 
tar) to bet, ?angdést (langosta) locust, ?estuip*a 
(estufa) stove, prestaa- (prestar) to borrow, 
dispetér (inspector) police officer, ?esphég 
(espejo) mirror, sapin (espuma) foam. 
In the latter example the medial s of the 
donor language has been metathesized into 
initial position in the recipient. 
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Cs sequence: karseldfh (c4rcel) jail, safsia 
(sarcillo) earrings, paktrs (cruz) cross. 

Final s has been borrowed in some words, 
but not in others: hwés (juez) judge, ?afés ~ 
?at6 (arroz) rice, talbéh (talvez) perhaps, 
lun’éd (lunes) Monday, marti?éd (martes) 
Tuesday, mierkole?éd (miércoles) Wednes- 
day, hweb?éd (jueves) Thursday, biefn?éd 
(viernes) Friday. 

3.3.4. Like stops the CSp affricate é 
appears to have received different treat- 
ment in older loans. In several words, 
which are no longer recognized as loans by 
the Waunana, é has been borrowed as s: 
k'jsi (MSp cucho ~ cochino) hog, mis 
(micho) cat, kus4fa (cuchara) spoon. In 
modern loanwords it consistently follows 
the Waunana phoneme 8 which has an 
affricate [¢] allophone at the syllable onset. 
Initial ¢: Salék (chaleco) vest, Sin86% (chin- 
chorro) fishing net, {iS (chinche) bed bug, 
Sikedih (chiquero) pig pen. Medial & 
(often final after vowel apocope): sinSdé? 
(chinchorro) fishing net, S{i8 (chinche) bed 
bug, trfis (trincha) ditch, bilké68 (bizcocho) 
biscuit, kaSjp (cachimba) pipe, kasi (cacho) 
horn, faSdih (rancho) hut, tarpiS (trapiche) 
cane press. 

CSp j and y have not been borrowed when 
following high front i: sia (silla) chair, 
tigria (tigrillo) ocelet, safsia (safcillo) ear- 
rings, lumia (lomillo) loins. Under all 
other conditions they have been borrowed 
as y: yd (ya) already, yabméh (llave) key, 
?ayudaa- (ayudar) to help, kabéy (caballo) 
horse, kabty (cabulla) string, kayhéh 
(calle) street, sebdy (cebolla) onion, ?empéy 
(empella) hide, bot*eydih (botella) bottle. 
In the word me?is (mellizo) twins, j has 
been borrowed as a ?. 

3.3.5. CSp nasals m, n, fi have been 
borrowed in two ways. In what appears 
to be an older series of loanwords, nasal 
continuants have been treated as markers 


18 Modern CSp loanwords also follow the al- 
lophone distribution pattern of syllable initial [¢] 
and syllable final [8]: [¢alék] (chaleco) vest [¢ij5] 
(chinche) bedbug, [lipéas-] (libra) to weigh. 
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of nasal vowel quality (see 2.3). In all 
other loanwords they have been borrowed 
as m, n, and ny respectively. 

Initial m has always been retained: 
madrin (madrina) godmother, maglebih 
(mangle) mangrove tree, makin (md4quina) 
machine, maldesia- (maldecir) to curse, mar- 
ti?éd (martes) Tuesday, me?is ~ me?isnan 
(mellizo) twins, mierkole?éd (miércoles) 
Wednesday, minyék (mufieca) doll, mis 
(michi) cat, molestaa- (molestar) to annoy, 
multaa- (multar) to fine. 

Intervocalic m: ’aFamaria- (almarearse) 
to become nauseated, domjg?éd (domingo) 
Sunday, goma (goma) glue, kamis (camisa) 
shirt, komisdério (comisario) deputy, lomia 
(lomillo) loins, pulim (plomo) shot, tomin 
(tomino) ten cents. In saptin (espuma) foam 
it has been borrowed as n. 

m before homo-organic stop: ?empéy 
(empella) hide, %ent'ir (entero) whole, 
kambia- (cambiar) to change, kampdan 
(campana) bell. 

Initial n: nabaék*a (navaja) jack knife, 
negifo (negro) negro, ngranhdgh (naranja) 
orange. 

Medial n: ?arin (harina) flour, baransih 
(barana) belt, gan- (ganar) to win, gainendih 
(gallinero) chicken barn, ?intérn (linterna) 
lantern, kanél (canela) cinnamon, lun?éd 
(lunes) Monday, madrin?y4n (madrina) 
godmother, padrinhédy (padrino) godfather, 
ponee- (poner) to put, tomin (tomino) ten 
cents. 

Final n: habén (jabén) soap, kahondth 
(cajén) box, palitén (paletén) toucan, 
pandéu (pan) bread fruit, pilén, pilonhtia 
(pilén) mortar, pestle. 

n before homo-organic consonant: ban- 
déer (bandera) flag, bendesia-(bendecir) 
to bless, bentia- (ventear) to winnow, SinSéf 
(chinchorro) fishing net, ?intérn (linterna) 
lantern, kand4u (candado) lock, rondaa- 
(rondar) to spy, sentii- (sentir) to become 
aware of, sinta (sinta) roofing strips, tiendih 
(tienda) store. In the word dispeftér (inspec- 
tor) police inspector, n is metathesized into 
initial position and borrowed as d. 
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Cn sequence: gobefnadéh (gobernador) 
governor, biern?éd (viernes) Friday. 

In the word minyék (mufieca) doll, 
fi is borrowed as ny. 

3.3.6. Since Waunana did not originally 
possess a lateral, CSp 1 underwent a variety 
of treatments until sufficient bilingualism 
caused it to be borrowed as a phoneme. 

In older loans initial | was borrowed as 
glottal stop: ?intérn (linterna) lantern, 
?angést (langosta) locust. Medially it was 
replaced by length or f: t*oodfh (tolde) 
sleeping net, p*aatk*én ~ p*atk*dna (plata) 
silver, °afamaria- (almarearse) to become 
nauseated. 

In more recent loans it has been pre- 
served with phonemic status: lapipe- (lapiz) 
pencil, luko- ~ lok*oo- ~ luk*4- (loco) to 
be crazy, lumia ~ lomia (lomo ~ lomillo) 
loins, lofit (lorita) parrot, molestaa- (moles- 
tar) to molest, mierkole?éd (miércoies) 
Wednesday, Salék (chaleco) vest, palitén 
(paletén) toucan, ?alfa, (alifio) spice, bita- 
lén ~ bitalgh (talén) heel, palisdd (pali- 
sada) block in river, pilén (pilén) mortar, 
pilonhtia pestle, klap ~ kalfp (clavo) nail, 
bikalap (clavo) athlete’s foot, degilp (de 
golpe) suddenly, maldesia- (maldecir) to 
curse, talbéh (tal vez) perhaps. When occur- 
ring in a Cl cluster the lateral has under- 
gone metathesis as in: pulum ~ pulumdau 
(plomo) shot, patabal (tabla) board, klap ~ 
kalaép (clavo) nail. 

In several words an epenthetic | has de- 
veloped before the d: ?aldibina:- (adivinar) 
to soothsay, ?atabuldih (atatid) coffin. 

3.3.7. The phonemic distinction in CSp 
between a single flap r and a multiple flap 
¥ posed serious phonic interference with 
Waunana vibrants which in pre-Spanish 
times appear to have consisted of retro- 
flexed r and f trilled. However, before stops 
the trill appears to have been slight, thus 
creating a basis for overlap with the pho- 
nemes of the secondary system. The result 
has been confusion in which both native 
and loan words appear with freely varying 
alternants, especially in intervocalic posi- 
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tion. Initially, where Waunana did not 
have any vibrants, the CSp trill appears 
universally. In intervocalic position both 
CSp phonemes may appear as [rl], [r] or [i]. 
In word final position, the situation is 
much like the intervocalic position, but the 
trill tends to predominate. Initial : faSdih 
(rancho) hut, fondaa- (rondar) to spy. 

Medial 7, and r (often final after vowel 
apocope): ?afin ~ arin ~ ?arin (harina) 
flour, ?afosddéu (arroz) rice, ?afamafia- ~ 
*armaria- (MSp almarearse) to become 
nauseated, barahia (barajar) to shuffle, bate- 
dit (MSp barredor) broom, hirién ~ ho- 
fiéna (arriera) army ant, komisdrio (comi- 
sario) deputy, k*ofahék (coraje) courage, 
kusdfa (cuchara) spoon, lofit (lorita) parrot, 
nargnhgh (naranja) orange, pardl (farrol) 
lamp, ?ent*ir (entero) whole, tofpér (tor- 
pedo) dynamite, Sin8d¥ (chinchorro) fishing 
net, sgbéeF (sombrero) hat. 

In older loans CR underwent metathesis 
as in: negtifo (negro) negro, pakurs (cruz) 
cross, taraép (trampa) trap, tarpis (trapiche) 
sugar cane press, p*insolddu (frisol) bean. 
In more recent loans it has been retained: 
tf{is (trincha) ditch, prestaa- (prestar) to 
borrow, padrinhdéy (padrino) godfather, tigria 
(tigrillo) ocelet. 

In several older loans both RC and CR 
sequences have been borrowed as VC; 
sootik (sortija) ring, sgbéer (sombrero) hat. 
In recent loans RC has been borrowed 
without change: tofpér (torpedo) dynamite, 
?amgobernadéh (gobernador) governor, ?af- 
dit (ardita) squirrel, ?ieFkét (orqueta) 
forked stick, kafseldth (carcel) jazl, marti?éd 
(martes) Tuesday, mierkole?éd (miércoles) 
Wednesday, pirg (purgante) purge, pwert- 
dih (puerta) door, safsia (sarcillo) earrings, 
sefbii- (servir) to be useful, sefk4u (cercao) 
fence, wall. 

Final r is borrowed as h in ?’amgobefnadéh 
(gobernador) governor. More frequently, 
however, it is borrowed as f: dispeftéf (in- 
spector) police inspector, bafedif (MSp 
barredor) broom, bapdéi ~ bapér (vapor) 
ship. 
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3.4. If consonant adaptations in loan- 
words are now viewed in terms of type or 
process, the following differences between 
models can be added or summarized: 

3.4.1. Consonants in loanwords may 
differ from the CSp model in arrangement, 
i.e., there are differences in the permitted 
or at least preferred consonant sequences. 
We observe metathesis in: paktrs (cruz) 
cross, saptin (espuma) foam, dispertér 
(inspector) police inspector, p™insoldd4u (fri- 
sol) beans, tarpi8 (trapiche) sugar cane press. 
Metathesis may also be accompanied by 
vowel splitting as in: tarép (trampa) trap, 
kalap (clavo) nail, bikalép (clavo) athlete’s 
foot, patabal (tabla) board, ?atabuldih 
(Patatid) coffin, ?afamaria- (almarearse) to 
become nauseated. 

3.4.2. Consonants in loanwords also ex- 
hibit differences in consonant quality. The 
regular or patterned identifications and 
substitutions have been discussed under 
3.3. There are, however, also a number of 
apparently arbitrary substitutions of con- 
sonants as in: ?intérn (linterna) lantern, 
*angést (langosta) locust, me?is (mellizo) 
twin, bilk68 (bizcocho) biscuit, bulilikpdh 
(borilico) a tree, dispeftéf (inspector) police 
inspector, gainendih (gallinero) chicken barn, 
p*insold4u (frisol) beans, pikét (tiquete) 
ticket. 

In addition, it is necessary to point out a 
series of secondary differences due to the 
morphophonemic alternations of Waunana 
described in 3.2. According to this pattern 
all voiced or voiceless aspirated stops that 
occur in word final position, either in the 
CSp model or after vowel apocope in the 
Waunana model, are rendered as voiceless 
and unaspirated respectively: biék < biékta 
(viaje) trip, kalép < kal4b (clavo) nail, 
?esphék < ?esphég (espejo) mirror, k*ofa- 
hék < k*ofahég (coraje) courage, kadfp < 
kas{b (cachimba) pipe, nabék < nabdék*a 
(navaja) jackknife. 

The same morphophonemic rule applies 
when voiced or voiceless aspirated stops 
occur as first members in clusters with 
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voiceless stops: biek?ér < biék'a (viaje) 
trip, kappéh ~ kapaéh < *kab (cabo) han- 
dle, lipSa8- < *lib (libra) pound, nabakd4ém 
< nabaék"a (navaja) jackknife. 

3.4.3. To the minus differences in con- 
sonant quantity discussed in 3.3. there 
must be added the reduction of clusters of 
identical consonants resulting in the process 
of compounding with Waunana morphemes 
as in: tiendfh store, < *tiend (tienda) plus 
dih, kulparaa- to be guilty, < *kulp (culpa) 
plus paraa-, kapa4h handle < *kab (cabo) 
plus péh, p*adih parsonage < *p*ad ~ 
par (padre) plus dih, t*oodth sleeping net < 
*t®ood (tolde) plus dih depar debt < *deb 
(deber) plus par, and tominumfh twenty 
cents < tomin plus numfh. In two words 
the reduction extends to whole syllables: 
deparaa- < depdr plus paraa- to have debt; 
bulikpéh < bulilikp4h a tree. 

The word ptrg (purgante) purge has been 
borrowed minus the two final syllables 
most likely in analogy to Waunana nouns 
like p*Arg thickness, furg newness and etc. 

3.4.4. Added consonant quantity, gener- 
ally ? or h, always occurs when the CSp 
model begins with a vowel. In the Waunana 
model all words begin with a consonant: 
?4k*o (ajo) garlic, ?aldibinaa- (adivinar) 
to soothesay, °alfa (alifio) spice, ?apostaa- 
(apostar) to bet, ?ardit (ardita) squirrel, 
°afin (harina) flour, ?afamafia- (almarearse) 
to become nauseated, ?até (arroz) rice, 
?atabuldth (atatid) coffin, ?ayudaa- (ayu- 
dar) to help, ?awakdt (aguacate) avocado, 
?awagt- (aguantar) to suffer, ?empéeh (em- 
pella) hide, ?ent*ir (entero) whole, ?esphég 
(espejo) mirror, ?estip*a (estufa) stone, 
*i8ibok*a- (equivocar) to make speech error, 
?ieFkét (orqueta) forked stick, ?ohia- (ojear) 
to cast evil eye, ?u (0) or, ?fglés (inglés) 
Englishman, hifién (arriera) army ants, 
hogaa- (ahogar) to drown, horapa- (hora) 
to be time, hdés (oso) bear, dispeftd? (inspec- 
tor) police inspector. 

There are, however, also a few appar- 
ently arbitrarily developed consonants as in: 
?atabuldfh (atatid) coffin (this could be in 
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analogy with tabdél), ?aldibinaa- (adivinar) 
to soothsay, bilké8 (bizcocho) biscuit. 


4.1. Loanwords have been regularly ac- 
cepted as simple roots or stems. The excep- 
tions involve a few words in which mor- 
pheme identification has occurred. Stems 
thus ‘analyzed’ as complex are: ?afamafia- 
(almarearse) to become nauseated from ?a¥a 
raft plus ma- to go plus -ria a pseudo auxiliary 
verb; Sik"edih (chiquero) chicken pen from 
Si- demonstrative clitic plus k*e- to feed 
animals plus dih house; basir (basura) gar- 
bage from ba plus sur garbage [compare 
Waunana native nemstr garbage]; korahék 
(coraje) courage from k*or4 umbilicus, 
plus -hég hard or quick; bendesia- (bendecir) 
to bless, from ben familiar spirit plus de- 
to give plus -sia auziliary verb. ?isibok*a- 
(equivocarse) to make a speech error from 
?1] mouth plus 8i demonstrative particle plus 
bo- to stutter [compare native bobork- to 
stutter] plus -k"a reduplicated action. 

In a number of nominal stems final 
-ra ~ fo of CSp model has been identified 
with Waunana -ra~ fa person or being 
indicator. Such stems are pluralized accord- 
ing to the regular Waunana model with -na 
replacive pluralizer.* The following occur: 
hifiéna—the singular does not occur since 
the noun is treated as collective—(arriera) 
soldier ants, kapéna from kagpéra (com- 
pafiero) friend, negina from negtifo (negro) 
negro, ?iglesnan from *jglés (inglés) Eng- 
lishman, me?isndn from me?is (mellizo) 
twins. Possibly also belonging here is the 
word gainendih from *gainen ~ gainan 
(gallinero)!® chicken house. 

Other nominal stems which occur as 
compounded or derived with Waunana 


stems or derivative affixes are as follows | 
(with affixes cited after hyphen in contrast | 


to stems, cited without preceding hyphen): 


14 As examples of native replacive plurals see: 
?iyra woman, ?iyna women, *atgata chicken, 
?atbaana chickens. 

16 For similar pluralization see: saak*ien~saak- 
nan dogs: also compare hiriena army ants. 
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bih: tree trunk, foot, etc: biklap athlete’s 
foot, bitalén heel, maglebth mangrove tree. 

-dam diminutive: kofetd4m knuckle, salt- 
dim waterfall. 

-dau seed, unit, etc.; afosddu rice, kand4u 
lock, panddu breadfruit, p*insold4u bean, 
pulumdaéu shot for gun. 

dih house, container: ?atabuldih coffin, 
bauldih trunk, bot*eydih bottle, Sikedih peg 
pen, gainendih chicken pen, kahondih 
box, kafseldih jazl, p*aadih parsonage, 
pwertdih door, faSdih hut, tiendfh store, 
tboodih sleeping net. 

do water, river; dopatik wild duck. 

?éd moon: domig?éd Sunday, lun?éd 
Monday, marti?éd Tuesday, mierkole?éd 
Wednesday, hueb?éd Thursday, bieFn?éd 
Friday, sabad?éd Saturday. 

-hah expanse; (See Waunana ?edhah sky, 
dohéh surface of river) kaihéh street. 

-heg strength: ?esphég mirror, kofahék 
courage. 

héy old man; padfinhéy godfather. 

hia hand: pilonhia pestle. 

-hgh fruit: ?ahgh garlic, naranhéh orange, 
plahgh pineapple, wanpanhgh guandbana. 

méh penis (See Waunana terméh trigger 
of gun): yabméh key. 

numih two: tominumfh twenty cents. 

°é6r people: biek? ér travellers. 

pah tree, lumber: patabal board, bulikpah 
a tree, kapah handle. 

-pera people: kapéra friend. 

-Sih rope: baransih belt, kap8ih rope. 

?ydn old female: madfin?yan godmother. 

-F nominal ~ nominalizer: bandéef flag, 
ba¥ crowbar, haf jar, hiéf iron, sggbéef hat. 

In analogy with -taf nominalizer: dis- 
pefté? inspector, baredit broom. 

A number of originally nominal forms 
occur in compounds with Waunana verb 
stems: horapa- to be time, kulpSuku- to be 
innocent, kulparaa- to be guilty, lapipe- to 
paint with lipstick, lipSa8- to weigh, talafsir- to 
drill a hole. 

Verbal stems treated as derived with -k*a 
reduplicated action indicator are: luk*o ~ 
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luk*a- to be crazy, *i8ibok*a- to make a 
speech error. 

The majority of the CSp verb stems have 
undergone additional verbal derivation in 
the Waunana model by lengthening the final 
vowel of the stem as in: ?aldibinaa- (adi- 
vinar) to divine, ?apostaa- (apostar) to bet, 
?ayudaa- (ayudar) to help, gastaa- (gastar) 
to spend, hogaa- (ahogar) to drown, molesta- 
(molestar) to molest, ponee- (poner) to put, 
prestaa- (prestar), to borrow, fondaa- (ron- 
dar) to spy, sentii- (sentir) to become aware of, 
multaa- (multar) to fine, serbii- (servir) 
to be useful, luk®oo ~ luk*a- to be crazy. 


5.1. Phonologically CSp loanwords have 
added a new phoneme, voiced lateral 1. 
In the earliest loans it was borrowed as 
vowel length. In what appears to be a second 
stage it was borrowed, but was limited to 
the distribution of Waunana vibrants. 
Today it occurs in all word positions. It is 
interesting to note that aripada (containing 
an ¥ with a slight lateral release) demon, 
from neighbouring Epera dialects has been 
borrowed as ?alpddi. Equally striking are 
the epenthetic laterals in ?atabuldih (atatid) 
coffin and ?aldibinaa- (adivinar) to soothsay. 

Loanwords have also introduced a new 
distribution for f and g. In native words 
they are restricted to word medial and 
word final positions. They now occur also 
initially: fondaa- (rondar) to spy, fasdih 
(rancho) hut, gan- (ganar) to earn, win, 
gastaa- (gastar) to spend. 

For vibrants, loanwords have introduced 
a new allophone [i]. This new allophone has 
created confusion, so that some words now 
exhibit alternants in all three allophones 
°arin ~ Palin ~ ?afin (harina) flour, etc. 

5.2. Morphologically the influence of 
CSp loanwords on Waunana appears to 
have been minor. Only stem morphemes 
and no affixial morphemes have been 
borrowed. In a few words Spanish culture 
has exerted pressure toward semantic 
displacements, like hapa canoe in ?edhg?- 
emhap airoplane (literally: the canoe in the 
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sky). Likewise the auxiliary verb horu- 
travel on a vehicle (of which they had only 
water vehicles like canoes and rafts), 
now includes air travel. 

5.3. In the area of syntax, however, 
CSp influence has produced innovations. 
The most prominent of these is the coor- 
dinating conjunction. Waunana exhibits 
few coordinate constructions at sentence 
level. If any occur they are linked only 
by the intonational contour. Under CSp 
influence two coordinate conjunctions have 
developed, ?u from CSp (0) or; and pari in a 
meaning extension from in vain to also 
mean but, from Spanish (pero) but: pi mahti 
?u pi mabé? Are you or are you not going? 
mj mahi pari pi mabém. J am going but 
you are not going. 


6.1. The dictionary of loanwords foilows. 
For Waunana the phonemic form is given. 
The C&p form is given both in standard 
orthography and in its CSp phonetic pro- 
nunciation. 

1. ?4hgh ~ ?ak*6h < ajo [dhol] garlic 

2. ?aldibinaa- < adivinar [aédiZinar] to 

soothsay 

3. ?aljfa < alifio [alifio] spice 

4. ?amgobefnadéh < ?am third person 

plural possessive pronoun plus gober- 

nador [goBeFnaddi] governor 
. ?angést < langosta [longésta] locust 
. ?apostaa- < apostar [apestar] to bet 
. Patdit < ardita [ardita] squirrel 
. °afin ~ ?a¥in < harina [afina] flour 
. ’afamafia- ~ ?armaria- < MSp 
almarearse [almafedise] to nauseate 
10. ?afosd4u < arréz [ats ~ afd] rice 
plus dau seed, etc. 
11. ?atabuldih < atatid [atatid] coffin plus 
dih house 
12. ?ayudaa- < ayudar [ayuddi] to help 
13. ?awakét < aguacate [aywakdte] avo- 
cado 
14. ?awat- < aguantar [aywontaéi] to be 
able to bear 
15..bandéef < bandera [bondéfa] flag 
16. bapér < vapér [bapdi] ship 


Coonan 
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30. 
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32. 
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barahia- < barajar [barah4i] to shuffle 
cards 

baransih < barana [bafana] belt 

baF < barra [bdfa] crow bar 
bafedif < MSp barredor [bafedéf] 
broom 

basir < basura [bastiéa] rubbish 
bat'éh < batéa [batéa] wooden dish 
bauldih < bat [batl] trunk plus dih 
house 

bél < vela [béla] sail 

bendesia- < [bendesii] to bless 
bentia- < ventear [bentedr] to winnow 
biék < viaje [bidhe] ~ [bidxe] trip 
biek?ér < viaje plus ?6r people 
biefn?éd < viernes [biefnes] ~ [biefne] 
Friday plus ?éd moon 

bilkéS < bizcocho [biskdéo] biscuit 
bikl4ap < bih foot plus clavo [kléfo] 
yaws, ulcer 

bitalén ~ bital6h < foot plus talén 
[talén] heel 


3. béte < bote [béte] boat 
. botén ~ boté < botdén [botén] button 
. bot*éy ~ boteydih < botella [botéja] 


bottle 


. bulikp4h ~ bulilikpéh <_ borelico 


[boreliko] a tree plus pa tree 


. Salék < chaleco [éaléko] vest 
. Sik*edfh < chiquero [tikéfo] pig pen 


plus dih house 


. Sin8é6F < chinchorro [énédfo] fishing 


net 


. 8{i8 < chinche [Ginée] bed bug 

. degtilp < de golpe [de gdlpe] all at once 
. depdr < deuda [déuda] debt 

. deparaa- < debt plus para- to have debi 
. dispetédi ~ dispeftér < 


inspector 
{inspektdi] inspector, police 


. domjg?éd < domingo [domingo] Sun- 


day plus ?ed moon 


. dopatik < do water plus pato, patica 


{patika] duck 


. ?empéeh ~ ?empéy < empella [em- 


péja] skin 


. ?ent*ir < entero [entéfo] whole 
. ?esphég ~ ?esphék < espejo [espého] 


~ [espéxo] mirror 
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50. ?estip'a ~ estiip < estufa [estiifa] 
stove 

51. gan- < ganar [gandi] to win 

52. gastaa- < gastar [gostar] to spend 

53. gat < gato [gato] cat 

54. gainendth < gallinero [gajinéfo] chicken 
house plus dih house 

55. gma < goma [gdéma] glue 

56. habén < jabén {haSén] soap 

57. ha¥ < jarra [hafa] jar, dish 

58. hiéf < hierro [yéfo] cron 

59. hiftién ~ hofiéna < arriééa [afiefa] ant 

60. hogaa- < ahogar [aoyaf] to drown 

61. horapa- < hora [défa] hour plus pa- 
to be 

62. héds < oso [éso] bear 

63. hweb?éd < jueves [hwéSes] ~ [hwé8e] 
Thursday plus ?éd moon 

64. hwés < juez [hweés] judge 

65. ?isibok'a- < equivocar [ekiSok4i] to 
make a mistake 

66. ?iefk6t < orqueta [orkéta] forked 
branch 

67. ?jglesnadn < ingleses [ingléses] English- 
men 

68. ?intéfn < linterna [lintéfna] lantern 

69. kabéy < caballo [kaf4Jo] horse 

70. kabtiy < cabulla [ka@ija] string 

71. k4Si ~ k48 < kacho [k&éo] ear, horn 

72. kasfb ~ kaSfp < cachimba [kaéimba] 
pipe 

73. kaihéh < calle [kdje] street plus-hah 
an expanse 

74. kahondfh < cajén [kahén] box plus 
dih house 

75. kambia- < cambiar [kombidi] to 
change 

76. kamfis < camisa [kamfsa] shirt 

77. kampén < campana_ [kompana] bell 

78. kanél < canela [kanéla] cinnamon 

79. kandéu < candado [kond4éo] padlock 

80. kapéra < compafiero [kémpafiéfo] 
friend, companion 

81. kapéna friends, companions 

82. kafseldfh < cA4rcel [kdisel] jazl plus 
dih house 

83. kapSih < cabo [k48o] cable, rope plus 


Sth bark rope 
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. kap*éh < café (kafé] coffee 
. kapp&h ~ kapadh < cabo [k4fo] handle 


plus pah pole, stick 


. kés < queso [késo] cheese 
. klap ~ kalép < clavo [kl4Bo] nail 
. komisério < 


comisario [komisArio] 
police 


. kofahég ~ k < coraje [kordhe] courage 
. kofetdim < ? knuckles 

. kulparaa- < culpa [kilpa] to be guilty 
. kulpSuku- < culpa [ktilpa] to not be 


guilty 


. kisi < cochino [ko¢ino] pig 
. kusdéfa < cuchara [kuéd4ia] spoon 
. lapipe- < ldpiz [l4pis] ~ [lapi] pencil 


plus pe- to paint 


. lipgas- < libra [li8ta] pound plus sas 


to weigh 
. lukto00 ~ lok*oo ~ lukta- < loco 
[léko] crazy, silly 

lumia ~ lomia < lomo ~ lomillo 


[l6mo ~ lomfjo] sirloin 


. lun?éd < lunes [lines] ~ [line] Mon- 


day plus ?éd moon 


. lofit < lorita [lofita] parrot 
101. 


madfin?yan < madrina_ [moéfina] 
godmother plus ?yan grandmother 
maglebih < mangle [méngle] mangle 
plus bih tree 

makin < maquina [makina] machine 
maldesia- < maldecir [maldesif] to 
curse 

marti?éd < martes [martes] ~ [m4rte] 
Tuesday plus ?éd moon 

me?is < mellizo [mejiso] twin 
mierkole?éd < miércoles [mierkole] 
Wednesday plus ?éd moon 

minyék < mufieca [mufiéka] doll 

mis < micho [mi¢éo] cat 

molestaa- < molestar [molestai] to 
molest 

multaa- < multar [multdf] to fine 
nabék < navaja [naS4ha] ~ [naf4xa] 
razor 

nargnhéh < naranja [nardnha] orange 
plus hgh fruit 

negifo < negro [néyfo] negro 

ohia- < ojear [ohed#] to cast an evil eye 
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. paat < parte [pdite] share 
. pare < [pdére] father, priest 
. p'aadih parsonage 


< padre father 
plus dih house 


. padfinhédy < padrino [paéfino] god- 


father plus hdéy old man 


. pag- < pagar [payar] fo pay 
. pakirs < cruz [kris] cross plus pah 


pole, tree 


. ptaka < vaca [baika] cow 
. palisid < palisada [palisééa} debris 


blocking a river 


. palitén < paleton [paletdn] toucan 
. pandaéu < pan [pdn] in Arbol del pan 


bread fruit plus déu 


. p'afél < farrol [fardl] lamp 
. p*atk*éna < plata [plata] plus -k*ona 


money 


. patab4él < tabla [tafla] board 

. patik < patica [patika] duck 

. phia- < fiar [fidi] to extend credit 

. pighgh < pifia [pifia] pineapple plus 


hgh fruit tree 


. pilén < pilon [pilin] mortar 
. pilonhtia < pilon plus hia hand 
. p'insoldféu <__frijol, 


frisol _[ffisd]] 


beans 


. priésta < fiesta [fiesta] feast 

. pikét < tiquete [tikete] ticket 

. polbé < polvo [pdl8o0] powder 

. ponee- < poner [ponéf] to put 

. prestaa- < prestar [prestar] to borrow 

. pulim ~ pulumdau < plomo [plomo] 


lead, shot plus déu 


. pirg < purgante [pufginte] purge 
. pwertdih < puerta [pwefta] door 


plus dih house 


. faSdih < rancho [FAnéo] plus dih house 
. Fondaa- < rondar [fenddr] to spy on 
. saltd4m < salto [sdlto] waterfall plus 


-dam diminutive suffix 
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sabad?éd < sdbado [s48ado] Saturday 
sapotbih < sapote [sapéte] a fruit 
tree 

sapin < espuma [esptima] foam 
safsia < sarcillo [saisijo] earring 
sebédy < cebolla [seBdja] onion 
sentii- ~ sentia- sentir [sentif] to feel 
sepia < cepillo [sepijo] brush 

sefbii- < servir [servit] to serve 

sefk4u < cercado [serkéo] enclosure 
sia < silla [sija] chair 

sinta < sinta [sinta] ribbon, strip for 
tying 

sggbéeF < sombrero [sombféfo] hat 
sootik ~ softik <_ sortija [softiha] 
fingerring 

talafsif- < taladro [tal4éfo] plus sir- 
to turn 

talbéh < tal vez [talfés] maybe 
tarap < trampa [timpa] trap 
tarpis < trapiche [téapite] sugar press 
tiendfh < tienda [tiénda] store plus dih 
house 

tigfia < tigrillo [tiyiijo] tiger 

toodfh < tolde [tdlde ~ tdtde] mos- 
quito net plus dih house 

tomin < tomino [?]!* ten cents 
tominumth twenty cents 

torpér ~ torpéd < torpedo [tarpéfo] 
dynamite 

t#fis < trincha [tfinéa] ditch, barrier 
4 < 0 [ol] or 

ya < ya [ja] already 

yabméh < llave [j4fe] key 

wanpanhéh < guandbana [gwand- 
Bana] a fruit plus hgh fruit 


16 This word is not used in CSp today. It is 
cited by Pedro Martir de Angleria, Décadas del 
Nuevo Mundo, 1530, p. 222: “‘por usar vocd&bulo 
que él pone el cual, en el lenguage de los banqueros 
contiene doce gramos.”’ 
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NOTES AND REVIEWS 


Some REMARKS ON THE SPELLING AND 
FORMATION oF Taino Worps 


DoveLas TAYLOR 


As our oldest record of a New World 
language (and perhaps also because, as C. H. 
de Goeje suggests, a number of its words has 
been adopted into the languages of Europe), 
the meagre and scattered remains of Taino 
have aroused enough interest to be compiled 
and commented on several occasions; but 
they have not, so far as I know, formed the 
subject of any serious modern study. Ad- 
mittedly there is much more important 
linguistic salvage to be made; but the inter- 
ested scholar does not always have the means 
of making it; and all is grist that comes to his 
mill.! 

A prerequisite to any such study would be 
the assembling of all the different spellings 
and glosses of what presumably was in- 
tended to represent the same Taino form; 
identifying the recorder and dating the 
record wherever possible. Only then could 
those familiar with the historical phonologies 
of Spanish, Catalan and Italian make a 
shrewd guess at the phonetic values intended 
and the phonological oppositions involved. 


1 In his Nouvel examen des langues des Antilies 
(JSAP XXXI.1-120; Paris, 1939), C. H. de Goeje 
gives a list of Taino words and phrases taken, he 
says, from various editions of Columbus, Las 
Casas, Oviedo, Martyr, Chanca and Pane. Other 
or fuller references to some of the sources are: 
Gémara, F. L. de: Historia de las Indias (Zaragoza, 
1552-53, and Madrid, 1749), Las Casas, B. de: 
Apologética historia de las Indias (Madrid, 1909), 
Navarrete, F. de: Colleccién de viajes ... (Ma- 
drid, 1865-37), Oviedo y Valdés, G. F. de: Historia 
general y natural... (Madrid, 1851-55); Pane, 
Ramén, in Bourne E. G.: Columbus, Ramén Pane 
and the beginnings of American anthropology (in 
Proc. Amer. Antiq. Soc. n.s. vol. 17, pp. 310-48), 
Scillacio, N: Raccolta, Travesan: Raccolta (1501). 

De Goeje says that compilations of Taino forms 
previous to his own were made by Gilij, Rafi- 
nesque, von Martius, Richardo (Pichardo?), 
Brinton, Tavera-Costa and Zayas y Alonso. 


Unfortunately, de Goeje did not do this. 
Thus he cites only “aje, hage” for “aje, age, 
axe, ase, hage, haje” and possibly other 
spellings of the record; and sometimes ‘nor- 
malizes’, as in his “guaisa” for “guayca”’ and 
“dasa” for “dacha” (but ‘“machabuka” pre- 
sumably as in the sources, except for the ‘k’), 
without giving his reasons for doing so. 








Letters Total Initial Medial Final 
g(a,o,u), | 84 (ist) | 30 (Ist) | 54 (1st) 0 

qu 
n 73 (2nd) | 8 (8th) | 49 (2nd) 16 
b 61 (8rd) | 21 (8rd) | 40 (4th) 0 
t 51 (4th) | 14 (4th) | 37 (5th) 0 
m 45 (5th) | 25 (2nd) | 16 (7th) 4 
gu(a) 44 (6th) | 25 (2nd) | 19 (6th) 0 
r 44 (6th) 0 42 (8rd) 2 
h 40 (7th) | 21 (8rd) | 19 (6th) iY) 
g(e,i),j,x| 29 (8th) | 10 (6th) | 16 (7th) 3 
c,z,8-, |28 (9th) | 10 (6th) | 15 (8th) 3 

-Ss- 
y 23 (10th) | 11 (5th) | 12 (9th) 0 
] 18 (11th) | 2 (9th) | 4(12th)| 12 
d 10 (12th) | 9 (7th) | 1 (18th) 0 
g(a, o,u)| 7 (13th)| 2 (9th) | 5(11th)| 0 
p 7 (13th)| 2 (9th) | 5(1ith)| 0 
ch 6 (14th) | 0 6 (10th) 0 

















Lacking all but my own library facilities’ 
the best that I could do was to restore and to 
supplement some of the original spellings, to 
list in alphabetical order some 218 words and 
names almost all from de Goeje’s compila- 
tion, and to count the occurrences of the 
various letters and combinations of letters in 
word-initial, medial and final positions, with 
due regard to the divergent values of, for 
example, c and g before e or i on the one 
hand, a, 0, u or a consonant on the other. 
Because of the frequency of such divergent 
spellings as: Cacibagiagua and Cazibaxagua, 
xagua and jagua, bixa and bija, ¢ (including 
ce, ci), z and s-, -ss- have been grouped to- 
gether, as have also g(e, i), j and x; but I 
regard these groupings as a convenient work- 
ing hypothesis only. Moreover, I am fully 
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aware that some later sources may employ ‘j’ 
for [h], and some early sources employ initial 
‘J’ for [i] or [i], and that even when all pos- 
sible precautions have been taken, the figures 
so obtained will be too low to be of much 
statistical value. 

Twenty-eight of the words in this count 
have initial vowel (19 a, 5 i, 2 e and 2 0). 
Medial occurrences of the above-listed 
letters are intervocalic except for the follow- 
ing nine clusters, each of which was found 
only once: lb, rb, re(a), cr, dr, nr, nh, st, ct. 
It should be noted that m and n in word- 
final are written in several instances for the 
same word (e.g.: cibucam, cibucan) ; and may 
therefore represent an undifferentiated velar 
nasal, or even vowel nasalization. A suffix -el, 
said to mean son of accounts for 8 of the 12 
occurrences of final |. 

If we look only at the totals, we are first 
struck by the ‘eminence’ of k-sounds, and by 
the apparently considerable break in fre- 
quency of occurrence between h and g(e, i), 
etc. Both Lokono and Island Carib have an 
attributive prefix ka- and a verbalizing suffix 
-ka; and there is reason to suspect the pres- 
ence of similar affixes in Taino. So, for ex- 
ample, the second element of T buti-caco 
blue-eyed apparently contains cognates of this 
prefix and of Island-Carib 4ku (Lokono 
akusi) eye(s); while T ahiacauo let us tell 
probably contains a cognate of the suffix. 
And there is some suggestion that Taino 
may have had only one sibilant (or as- 
sibilant?) phoneme, such as, for example, the 
spelling “‘ase” (Alonso Enriquez de Guzman, 
1534), as well as “axe, hage’,, etc., for what 
looks like a cognate of Goajiro haisi and 
Lokono haliti or halite sweet-potato. In this 
word, and in that meaning capsicum (‘“‘axi, 
aji’’), x or j of the written Taino form cor- 
responds to /t/ of Lokono (hati) and of 
Island Carib (Ati), to /8/ of Goajiro (ha3i); 
but elsewhere both x, j (or ge, gi) and ¢, z 
(or s-, -ss-) of the Taino record (cf. Caci- 
bagiagua and Cazibaxagua, both represent- 
ing the same name of a grotto) correspond to 
/s/ of Lokono and /s/ of Island Carib (the 
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latter phoneme usually but non-distinctively 
hushing in the early dialect of Dominica, 
and hence written ‘ch’ by Breton). So: Taino 
“bixa, bija” and Island-Carib ‘“bichet” 
anatto (Biza orellana L), T “hibiz’’ and IC 
“hébichet” sifter, T ‘‘xagua, jagua’” and IC 
“chaoua” genitpa, T “xagueye, jagueye’ 
natural cistern and IC “chaouai” rocky 
coast, cave, grotto, T ‘“‘cemi, zemi’”’? and IC 
“chemfin, cemfin” God or spirit, T “ciba”’ and 
Lokono /siba/ (ef. IC “‘ichfbani’’ rock used as 
anchor) stone. Should Taino have had only 
one sibilant, like Lokono and early Island 
Carib, this phoneme would appear to have 
had a frequency of occurrence intermediate 
between those of b and t; leaving a still 
greater gap between h and y. 

Most striking when we look at the dis- 
tribution is the absence from initial position 
of r, which ranks high medially, and the 
quasi-absence of medial d, found only in the 
cluster dr in the name of a mythical being, 
Giadruuaua. Moreover, while medial r of 
Taino apparently corresponds to medial d of 
Lokono (and to r of Island Carib), as in 
“guarocoel”: L uaduku(n)ti (IC udérukuti) 
our grandfather and “buren”: L budali (IC 
burelet) cassava griddle, initial d of Taino 
corresponds to initial d of Lokono at least in 
“dacha” (or “daca”): L dakia J. Should the 
Taino sounds written d and r have belonged 
to one and the same phoneme, this would 
take its place, with a more normal! distribu- 
tion, between b (or the sibilant, should there 
be only one) and t. But whether these Taino 
sounds were or were not in opposition, their 
known distribution and correspondence indi- 
cate a stage of development intermediate in 
this respect between that of Lokono and that 
of Island Carib (whose r corresponds either 
to d or to r of Lokono in both medial and 
initial positions). 

Suchalternativespellingsas “guamechyna”’ 
and “guamiquina”, “dacha” and “daca” 
suggest that ‘ch’, which was not found in 
initial position, was a variant of k before a 
high front vowel; so that “dacha” may have 
been phonologically identical with its cog- 
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nate Lokono equivalent, dakia. And if so, 
the “garrucha” or spear-thrower of the Taino 
may have been phonologically *kadukia, 
and possibly related to Lokono kaduk-un 
“im Schoos, oder auf den Armen haben’’. 

Only two reliable cognates of Lokono 
forms containing r appear in my Taino list: 
mahiz maize and mahite toothless; and here 
Taino h corresponds to r of Lokono and of 
Island Carib alike: mérisi maize and 4ri 
tooth, teeth of both the latter languages. T 
mahite contains moreover cognates of pri- 
vative ma- and subordinative -te; both 
affixes that are common to Lokono, Island 
Carib and Goajiro. But then, in T “‘ahiacauo 
guarocoel”’ let us tell our grandfather, h of the 
first word and r of the second apparently 
both correspond to d of Lokono (adiaka 
speak, tell, say; uadukunti our grandfather) 
and to r of Island Carib (arjfaka speak, tell, 
say; udrukuti our grandfather) .? 

It would appear from my count that Taino 
m is, proportionately, about three times as 
frequent in initial as in medial position, and 
that the reverse is true of Taino n. Moreover, 
all 25 occurrences of initial m are followed by 
the low vowel, a; and since ma- is a private 
prefix, we might expect it to be represented 
here more than once. So, a comparison with 
Lokono and Island Carib makes it likely that 
Taino “manicato”’, said to have been uttered 
by a Haitian bride after having been success- 
fully “probado” by the male guests at the 
wedding, meant she is forbearing, patient, or, 
possibly, zt doesno harm, and Taino Matinino 


2 Taino “‘bagua’’ and Lokono bara, meaning 
sea, certainly seem to be cognate; but wheu they 
are compared to other cognate equivalents, such as 
Island-Carib baléua (also baléna) sea, it is seen 
that each of the former languages omits one and a 
different syllable of the latter word, so that we 
cannot speak of a correspondence here to Lokono 
r. In Taino: ‘“‘ocama guaxeri guariquen caona 
yari”’ (Zayas, p. 470), said to have been “‘usada por 
una India de Haiti para decir a su principal o 
encomendero que mirase una veta o piedra de 
oro’, T caona is certainly cognate with IC k4uana 
gold, T yari with IC fari or jari ornament, jewel 
(beads or necklace); but this last word appears to 
have no cognate in Lokono. 
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(the name of the mythical island of women, 
identified by some with Martinique) the 
fatherless, the latter containing, like the 
words “tayno” and lokono, -no plural human. 
And it would seem that Taino, like Lokono, 
had several other common suffixes contain- 
ing n.* 

Similarly, the sequence “gua’’—which I 
take to represent [ya] in at least some of its 
occurrences—is proportionately more than 
twice as frequent in initial position as else- 
where; and since, in the form meaning our 
grandfather (see above), it appears to form 
a prefix cognate with Lokono and Island- 
Carib uA- (Goajiro wA-) we, our, us, it seems 
highly probable that it had the same func- 
tion also in Taino “guatiao”’, which is 
glossed, indifferently with “datiao”’, as 
amigo, compafiero. Comparison of the latter 
with T “dacha” J and with such a Lokono 
possessed noun as dadukuti my grandfather 
leads to the conclusion that T datiao means 
my friend and contains, together with a stem 
cognate with Island-Carib -tiau, as in uatiay 
our friend, a prefix cognate with Lokono da- 
and Goajiro ta- J, my, me. Since most Arawa- 
kan languages have instead a prefix nV- with 
this function, the forms in an apical stop 
must be an innovation that Taino shares 
only, so far as I know, with Lokono, Goajiro 
and Paraujano. 

Perhaps this as much as can legitimately 
be gathered from my very incomplete survey 
of the spelling of Taino forms in the various 
sources in which they were recorded. But I 


3 Cf. Taino ‘‘atabaene nequen”’ sati (wife who 
agreed to be buried alive with dead husband) ,‘Buren- 
quen’ Puerto Rico, ‘guariquen’ earring (?), ‘hene- 
quen’ ‘hemp’ (so-called; an Agave or a Bromelia 
from which thread and cord were made), Duihey- 
niquen or Duyheiniquem, a river name (compare L 
uinikan river, creek, containing uini water together 
with a diminutive -kan). If the first of these forms 
should be related to IC taba- go down (of sun, 
moon, etc.) and enéneri wife, it should be differ- 
ently spaced: ataba-eneneken. The name for 
Puerto Rico appears to contain buren cassava 
griddle. If guariquen is related to IC arikai and L 
adike ear(s), it probably contains uA- we, our, us 
and a suffix (?) -n. 
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am convinced that a more thorough-going 
study of this sort would be rewarding. For 
instance, it might be possible to confirm or 
to disprove the nondistinctive character of 
‘x’ (‘j’, ‘gi’, ‘ge’) and ‘g’ (z, s-, -ss-) and (or) 
of ‘d’ and ‘r’; or to discover the environ- 
ments in which Taino ‘n’ corresponds, if it 
does, to /1/ of Lokono and (or) of Island 
Carib, as appears to be the case in the words 
for cassava griddle (see above), in T “guan- 
abana” and Island Carib uald4pana soursop, 
and elsewhere (cf. T “aon” and IC 4uli 
dog, T “‘hyen”’ and IC fhali, L keheli manioc 
juice, T mani and IC mfli peanut, T “ca- 
nima’’, “caniba” or “canibal” and IC ka- 
lipuna, L kalipi-di/-du/-na Carib). 

And if the word “tayno” meant “bueno” 
(Navarrete) or “nobili” (Travesan), did 
the equally common recording “nitayno” 
mean his nobles (in reference to the cacique), 
and contain a prefix cognate with Goajiro 
nV- he, his, him, which latter is equivalent 
to—if not cognate with—lV- of Lokono 
and of Island Carib? One would also like 
to find a meaning for Taino ‘‘naboria’’, said 
to designate the lowest caste or class; and 
if Lokono -budia, glossed by de Goeje as 
“a small remnant”, may be translated re- 
mainder, rest, it seems not unlikely that this 
Taino word should contain a cognate of the 
Lokono stem together with a prefix cognate 
with Lokono and Goajiro na-they, their, them, 
and have meant: the rest of them. 

Dominica, British West INDIES 


A Nore on TANAINA SuBGROUPS! 
H. A. Gueason, JR. 


In IJAL 26: 120-122, Herbert J. Landar 
discusses the subgrouping of Tanaina on the 
basis of a lexicostatistical treatment of 
Osgood’s data. The article is particularly 
useful in that the data is available, and 
Landar’s interpretation of it is clearly stated. 
It provides an opportunity to subject the 
same material to other lexicostatistical 


1 This work was supported in part by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. 
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treatments,? and to compare the results. 
It should be borne in mind that the follow- 
ing calculations are made from Landar’s 
cognation table, and do not, therefore, raise 
any question about his identification of 
cognates. The only point under discussion 
is the relationship between the results of 
one method of counting and another. 

If a count of counterindications is made, 
the following tabulation results: 


Bay 
3 Kenai 
19 2 Tyonek 
41 39 31 Susitna 


41 40 31 3 Upper Inlet 


13 14 12 31 30 Tliamna 


The meaning of these figures is that if Bay 
and Kenai are taken to be immediately re- 
lated, 3 items in the corpus will require 
special explanation (borrowing or parallel 
innovation), whereas if Bay and Susitna 
are so taken, 41 will require special explana- 
tion. There are two clear minima, Bay- 
Kenai 3 and Susitna-Upper Inlet 3. These 
may be taken to indicate that these two 
pairs should be considered as immediately 
related. Tyonek-Iliamna 12 is also a mini- 
mum, but a most precarious one compared 
with Bay-Iliamna 13. It is doubtful that a 
difference of this magnitude is significant, 
so it should be disregarded. 

The characteristic vocabulary index® con- 
firms these conclusions strongly: 


Bay 

20.3 Kenai 

9.6 8.7 Tyonek 

2.4 3.9 7.5 Susitna 

2.5 3.1 6.5 31.4 Upper Inlet 

7.2 6.8 11.2 2.8 3.3 Tliamna 


2 Gleason, H. A., Jr. 1959. Counting and calcu- 
lating for historical reconstruction. AL 1, no. 2, 
22-32. See also Gleason, H. A., Jr. Genetic rela- 
tionship among languages (to be published by the 
American Mathematical Society in the proceedings 
of the 1960 symposium on Language Structure and 
its Mathematical Aspects). 

3] would like to reiterate that this term is un- 
satisfactory and is here continued in use only in 
default of a better. 
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These figures are in effect a count of similar 
items weighted heavily in favor of those 
least widely shared. There are very pro- 
nounced maxima for Bay-Kenai 20.3 and 
Susitna-Upper Inlet 31.4. These indicate 
immediate relationship for these pairs. 
Tyonek-Illiamna 11.2 is a weak maximum 
compared with Bay-Tyonek 9.6, and is 
probably of no significance. 

These results are consistent with one 
another and with Landar’s results. Either 
of the above tabulations, however, gives a 
sharper indication of Bay-Kenai and Susitna- 
Upper Inlet immediate relationship than 
does a simple count of shared cognates. 
This is because, particularly with the method 
of counterindications, they focus simply on 
the questior of immediate relationship, 
whereas the shared cognate count focuses 
on degree of relationship in some, perhaps 
only approximate, metric sense. 

If these two pairs of languages are put 
together, we have four branches whose re- 
lationship can be further investigated. As 
a first step a new cognation table must be 
set up. For example, when Bay and Kenai 
have the same form, this can stand for the 
pair. Thus A A A B B B ‘crane’ becomes 
A A BB. When they differ but one form is 
unique, the latter can be disregarded. Thus 
ABAAAA ‘potlatch game’ becomes simply 
A AA A. Since B is found only in Kenai, 
we must consider that it represents an in- 
novation subsequent to the Bay-Kenai 
unity, and hence that the form characteristic 
of the branch is A. A set ike ABBBBA 
‘moose’ presents a different problem. Since 
A is shared by the Bay-Kenai branch with 
Tliamna while B is shared by Bay-Kenai 
with the remainder, we cannot so facilely 
identify the innovation. We must enter the 
set in the new cognation table as A/B BB A. 
The new cognation table is as follows (the 
order of items is identical with that in 
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Landar’s table, so direct comparison can be 
made): 


B-K 2 8-U I 

1 A A A Cc 
A A A Cc 

A A B B 

A A B B 

A A Cc Cc 

A B A B 

A B A/B A 

A B A/B A 

A A A A 

A/B A A/B A 

A/B A B B 

A/B B B A 

A Cc Cc E 

2 A B B Cc 
3 A A A A 
A A (B/C) A 

A B B B 

4 A A A A 
A A B Cc 

B B B B 

5 A B B A 
A B Cc B 

14 A A A B 
17 A A B A 


Forms listed as A/B can be counted in 
two ways. In the following tables totals 
have been given for both maximum and 
minimum counts. As can be seen, this does 
not seriously alter the picture. 

Counterindications: 


Bay-Kenai 

6/9 Tyonek 

8/12 4/7 Susitna-Upper Inlet 

4/7 8/11 6/9 Tliamna 


Characteristic Vocabulary Index: 


Bay-Kenai 

19.0/20.3 Tyonek 

6.3/8.3 15.3/14.3 Susitna-Upper Inlet 
12.7/13.3 14.7/15.0 5.0/4.7 Tliamna 


These figures are quite ambiguous. There 
is a weak indication in favor of (Bay-Kenai)- 
Iliamna and Tyonek-(Susitna-Upper Inlet) 
in the table of counterindications, and fairly 
strong evidence against (Bay-Kenai)-(Su- 
sitna-Upper Inlet) and (Susitna-Upper In- 
let)-Iliamna in the second table. Not only 
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is there no clear result in either tabulation; 
the two are not in agreement in what in- 
decisive hints they do provide. It would be 
well to see why it is that the result is so un- 
certain. 

Landar examined 185 sets. Of these 108 
had the same form throughout the six 
dialects, and therefore had no evidential 
value for subgrouping. He rightly omitted 
them from his table, and rested his in- 
vestigation on the 77 sets which were not 
uniform throughout. Actually, not all of 
these are equally good. Of minimum value 
are sets like A A A A A B, consisting of 5 
cognates and one unique form. Such sets 
comprise 26 of the total of 77. Sets of 5 
cognates contribute very little to the charac- 
teristic vocabulary index. Only sets which 
contain two different cognate sets, each con- 
taining two or more items have any use 
whatever in the method of counterindica- 
tions. The count of counterindications is, 
therefore, based on only 35 glosses, not 77. 
Nevertheless, with this small number it 
gives a clear indication of the first level of 
subgrouping. 

It is interesting to see what happens to 
these 77 sets when the new table is set up 
for the second level investigation. 12 become 
identical throughout and have no further 
evidential value. 39 have one set of three 
and one unique form, and are of minimal 
value. 12 have one pair and two unique 
forms, and are of some small value in com- 
puting the characteristic vocabulary index. 
5 have one or more ambiguous (A/B) items 
and have limited value. Only 9 consist of 
two pairs. These 9 must carry the greater 
part of the burden of sub-grouping at the 
lower level. This is a very slender base. 

A simple count of cognate pairs makes use 
of the data in a quite different way, and 
seems at first sight to avoid this attenuation 
of the base as deeper levels are reached. This 
is partly only an illusion, since there are 
compensating difficulties. These lie largely 
in the area of chance variation. At deeper 
time-depths, random variation becomes im- 
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portant even when no temporal measure- 
ment is involved. (Landar quite rightly does 
not read time from his quite uncalibrated 
gloss list, but his table is meaningful only 
as a nonevaluatable indication of time — 
lower percentages mean greater time of 
separation. All the statistical uncertainty 
of glottochronology is present except the 
uncertainty of calibration.) 

As a matter of fact, Landar’s tabulation 
does not make the relationships any clearer. 
His figures (with one typographical error 
corrected) regrouped to bring out their ap- 
plication to the second level of subgrouping 
follow: 


Bay-Kenai 

53, 55 Tyonek 

22, 22,26,27 36,37 Susitna-Upper Inlet 
37,39 42 15,16 Iliamna 


It will be seen that the first-level grouping 
of Bay-Kenai and Susitna-Upper Inlet is 
justified not only by the higher count of 
cognate pairs (68 and 58), but also by the 
approximately equivalent counts between 
the united dialects and others. If, however, 
following this table Bay-Kenai and Tyonek 
are put together, there will be no such uni- 
formity; the count of this group against 
Susitna-Upper Inlet will vary from 22 to 37. 
Or again, there is no way to fit the low count 
for (Susitna-Upper Inlet)-Iliamna into a 
genetic tree which will not run counter to 
the much higher counts for Tyonek-Iliamna 
and Tyonek-(Susitna-Upper Inlet). That is 
to say, the shared cognate count given by 
Landar does not provide a genetic tree at 
the lower level either. 

Perhaps more data, which might produce 
more word-sets useable at the deeper depth, 
would enable us to set up a workable genetic 
tree. But of this there can be no guarantee. 
If it does not work out so, this is merely 
another instance of a group of speech forms 
where the Stammbaum hypothesis is not 
completely adequate. Since our commit- 
ment to this hypothesis is merely a methodo- 
logical one, as the most convenient device 
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for preliminary reconstruction, we need not 
be surprised at this result. Reconstruction 
will have to proceed on the assumption of 
a four-way split. This might prove later to 
require emendation, of course. But lexico- 
statistical methods are always to be taken 
as simply devices for preliminary work. 
They fail in making the assumption—ab- 
solutely necessary at the stage where they 
are applied—that all differences are of equal 
historical value. Subsequent work invariably 
shows that they are not. 

HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 


A Notre on AcCEPTED AND REJECTED 
ARRANGEMENTS OF NAvAHO Worps! 


HerBert J. LANDAR 


1. Reverse translation, from English to 
target language, was used in Southwest 
Project semantic differential research, to- 
gether with primarily directive eliciting of 
utterances, in a search for scalar opposites.” 
Selection of concepts to be rated on various 
scales and composition of scales was under- 
taken by researchers with psychological and 
anthropological competence—Carroll, Os- 
good, Suci, Casagrande, Ervin, and others— 
but initial contact with each target language 
involved linguistic analysis, basic and in the 
main directive. 

Project studies, as in the case just cited, 
were not linguistic in a narrow sense, but 
centered upon problems in the psychology 


1 Data presented here were collected in Arizona 
and New Mexico chiefly during work of the South- 
west Project in Comparative Psycholinguistics in 
1955-56. The matrix of section 2 is based on work 
with a bilingual in his twenties from the western 
part of the reservation. I am grateful to the Social 
Science Research Council for a fellowship and to 
the Department of Public Health and Preventive 
Medicine of Cornell University Medical College 
for assistance which facilitated the preparation of 
this note. 

2On the semantic differential, see Charles E. 
Osgood, George J. Suci and Percy H. Tannenbaum, 
The Measurement of Meaning (Urbana, 1957), esp. 
pp. 31-124. Navaho scalar opposites involved not 
adjectives, as in English, but verbs; cf. rough- 
smooth: devol [it is rough]-dilkggh [it is smooth]. 
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of language. Some of the linguistic research 
supporting these studies, however, is of 
methodologic and lexicographic interest. 
The present note concerns such research as 
related to the assessment of meanings, in 
connection with semantic differential test- 
ing. 

2. In the exploration of the meanings of 
verbs which had been selected tentatively 
for use in experimental scales, a matrix cross- 
ing scalar verbs with forms chosen as con- 
cepts produced combinations and associa- 
tions which illuminate features of Navaho 
culture. 

Concepts: (1) cidii bird, (2) dit blood, (3) 
binaa{ his older brother, (4) k’os cloud, sky, 
(5) ma?ii coyote (used in reference to the 
animal and as a curse word), (6) tee% soil, 
earth, (7) éaq? feces, belly, (8) binest’g? its 
product, (9) ?at’ééd girl, (10) bicii? his hair, 
his head, (11) yaa? louse, (12) ?abe? milk, 
breast, udder, (13) zit mountain, (14) ?aziz 
penis, (15) nahaitin it rains, rain, (16) 866? 
saliva, (17) ?ayos sleep, (18) A’iiS (used in 
reference to the reptile and as a curse word), 
(19) sin song, (20) na?aszé?ii spider, (21) 
cé rock, cliff, (22) 3é6xoona?éi sun, (23) 
?adi?ni it thunders, thunder, (24) cin tree, 
wood, (25) td water, (26) be?es34 his wife, (27) 
°as344 woman, (28) naa?ahddhai chicken, 
(29) gohwééh coffee, (30) ?azee?al?{ hospital, 
(31) béeso money (paper or coin), (32) 
2é6é?nisoodi priest, missionary [derived from 
a relative expression, the one who drags his 
garment], (33) sildago soldier, policeman. 

Scalar forms: (a) yilZ6li zt is soft, fluffy, 
limp, (b) néZah it is U or L shaped, (c) 
bidéelto? 2t ts slippery, foot-betraying, (d) 
t’6dbaa7ih it is dirty, filthy, awful, (e) ndmaz 
it is spherical, globular, (f) niéxd671 zt zs ugly, 
filthy, unbeautiful, (g) nizéni it is pretty, nice, 
clean, beautiful, (h) niteel it is wide, broad, 
(i) sok’az tt ts cold, (j) sikéé? it (mushy sub- 
stance) is in position, (k) sido it is warm, hot, 
(1) Sibéé% it is done, cooked by boiling, (m) 
d3k66z it is brackish, (n) dilt’it it is popping, 
clicking, (0) dinilgai it 7s whitish (with some 
tinting), (p) dinilba it 7s grayish, lavenderish, 
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(q) dinilco it is yellowish, orangish, (r) 
diniléii? it is reddish, pinkish, (s) dic’id it 
is tough, sinewy, (t) dic’oz it is hairy, has 
dangling hair, (u) dinoolA’iz it is bluish, 
greenish, purplish, (v) dooX’iz it ts blue, green, 
purple, (w) ya?at’ééh zt ts good, suitable, all 
right, (x) yilzgh it is loosened, (y) nineez it is 
long, high. This is not a complete list of the 
forms which were investigated, but it is 
a sample adequate for this note. 

A matrix with forms represented along 
two axes by number and letter can be con- 
structed from data presented below. In such 
a matrix an empty cell would indicate re- 
jection of an arrangement, and a plus sign 
would indicate an acceptable arrangement. 
One can tell from the following matrix, for 
example, that cidii yilZéli the bird is soft is 
acceptable and that dil yilZéli the blood is 
soft and cidii néZah the bird is U or L shaped, 
though grammatical sentences, are not. 


a b c 





— 
i | 


wnre 








The size of such a matrix, unfortunately, 
would make it cumbersome. This fact, to- 
gether with a desire to indicate parentheti- 
cally the associations brought forth by ac- 
ceptable arrangements, has led to the 
indication of arrangements thus: 

1 bird: a, d (of a dead bird), f, g, 1, o (e.g. 
a swan), p, q, r, 8 (of a bird’s meat; dic’id 
usually refers to rope-like objects, stringy, 
strong, resistant to breaking, strain, or 
pulling, and to tough meat), u, v, w. 

2 blood: c, d, f, g (clean, pure, without 
alcohol or syphilis), i, j, k, 1, m, r, w. 

3 his older brother: a, d (he has body 
odor), f, g (he’s handsome), 1, r, s (a meta- 
phor), t (humorous, of a body entirely cov- 
ered with hair except for a few bare spots), 
v (of a person who is blue all over, e.g. from 
choking on a bone), w. 

4 cloud, sky: g, o (with lots of gray in it), 
p, T, v (blue, a ceremonial color, not green 
or purple), w. 
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5 coyote: a, f, g, 1, o (very light brown), 
p, t, u (a bluish variety [perhaps the desert 
fox, Vulpes velox]). » 

6 soil, earth: f, g (of the painted desert 
in Arizona, or of good soil), h, i (of frozen 
soil), j (of mud), k, 1 (of the bubbling up of 
sand in a fire pit in which there is a fire), 
m (of desert soil with alkali), o (any tint, 
as tints of the painted desert), p, q, r, u 
(bluish, greenish, or purplish, as on the 
painted desert), w, y. 

7 feces, belly: a, b (laid out on the ground 
in U or L position), d (of feces), f, j, k, q, v 
(of the front of the torso below the navel, 
with reference to an urea marked by swelling 
and a network of blue-green veins, while the 
rest of the body is bony and skeleton-like, 
during starvation), w. 

8 its product: a, f, g, o (e.g. turnip white), 
p, q (of lemons, peaches, oranges), r, u 
(greenish, as a honeydew melon), v (green), 
w. 
9 girl: a, d (of a dead girl), f, g (she’s 
beautiful), q (of a very young blonde girl, 
with reference to her hair), r, v (blue as 
from choking), w. 

10 his hair, his head: a, f, h, p, q (of blonde 
hair), r, s (of vigorous hair, as opposed to 
the brittle hair of an old person or to dead 
hair), t, w, y. 

11 louse: a, f, q (grayish white), p, r, w. 

12 milk, breast, udder: d, e (of breasts), 
f, g (of a girl’s breast), i (ice cream), k, |, 
(the arrangement 12-0 was rejected, be- 
cause “milk is too white to be dinilgai’’; 
dinilgai denotes not ‘cream-colored’ but 
rather more white than any other color which 
tints it—and there may be a tinge of any 
other color, green, grayish, brown, purple; 
moreover, milk tinted reddish from blood 
is not dinilgai but diniléii?), r (of bloody 
milk: sometimes a lamb, with the ewe’s 
nipple in its mouth, jabs its nose at the udder 
to stimulate the flow of milk; insistent and 
continual jabbing may cause injury result- 
ing in bloody milk; the lamb may then be 
taken away to save the ewe), t (of the mam- 
mary apparatus of a canine of a variety in 
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which hair covers all but the nipples), v (of 
the breasts of a choking person), w. 

13 mountain: f, g, p, r (in the fall), u (of 
a bluish mountain in the distance), v (blue, 
green, purple), w. 

14 penis: a, d, f, o (of a penis when it is 
cut off and all the blood runs out and it gets 
pallid and whitish), p (maybe), r, s (of the 
raw pizzle of a bull, as opposed to a cooked 
pizzle, which breaks easily), t (of a bull’s 
pizzle, though diX’o it is hairy is more usual 
in this connection), w, y. 

15 rain: ¢ (of falling rain), i, v (blue, a 
ceremonial color, not green or purple), w. 

16 saliva: c, d, j, s (of the drool of a cow 
exhausted from running about five miles, 
and thirsty; the saliva hangs in several 
gooey, sticky, clear strings that break off 
halfway down to the ground), w. 

17 sleep: g. 

18 snake: a, d, f, g (of a snake looked at 
without recognition of its evilness), h, i, 0 
(of a snake’s greenish white belly), p, r, s, 
u, W. 

19 song: f, w. 

20 spider: a, d, f, p, r, u, v, w. 

21 rock, cliff: a, e, f, g, h, i, k, m, p, q, r, 
w. 
22 sun: e, g, k, r (of the sun behind a 
cloud). 

23 thunder: d, v (blue, a ceremonial color, 
not green or purple). 

24 tree, wood: a, f, g, h, i, n (of willow 
branches in a campfire, popping very fast, 
t-t-t-t-t...t-t-t, throwing off embers of bark 
some twenty feet—a danger to sleepers in 
their blankets round the fire), o (of a tree 
with whitish bark and leaves whose under- 
sides are a whitish color), p (of a dead tree), 
r (of a redwood stick; never of a tree), v 
(green), w. 

25 water: c, d, f, g, i, k, 1, m, o (of water 
muddy with white clay), r (of water muddy 
with red clay), u, v, w. 

26 his wife: a, d, f, g, v (blue e.g. from 
choking on a bone), w. 

27 woman: a, d, f, g, v, w. 

28 chicken: a, d, f, g (of a good healthy 
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chicken), k, 1, o (of some kinds of chicken), 
p, r (of some kinds of chicken), s (of dressed 
meat). 

29 coffee: a, f, k. 

30 hospital: f, g, r (of a hospital with a 
red tile roof and red bricks). 

31 money: a, v (green), x (of a dollar bill, 
much handled and limp. A treatment by 
which something hard is made very soft or 
loose is involved, e.g. the tanning of a deer 
hide [which makes the hide very soft], but 
not the tanning of a cow hide [which does 
not make the hide very soft]), y. 

32 priest, missionary: a, d, f, g, t, v. 

33 soldier, policeman: a, d, f, g, t, v. 

3. This illustration is interesting in several 
ways. It suggests that psycholinguistic re- 
search centered upon a given problem may 
serve linguistics and ethnology as well as 
psychology. The Voegelins have observed: 
“An interdisciplinary team of psychologists, 
linguists, and anthropologists, under the 
auspices of the SSRC (Southwest Project 
in Comparative Psycholinguistics) began 
work in 1954 formulating hypotheses (in 
some of which the bilingual speaker’s lan- 
guages are taken to be the only variables— 
hence relevant to linguistic relativity as 
stated by Whorf),and testing hypotheses 
among monolingual and bilingual Hopi, 
Zuni, Navaho, Spanish - Americans and 
Anglo-Americans in the Southwest. It will 
be interesting to see, after the project pub- 
lishes its main results, whether or not re- 
verse translation is used in psycholinguistics 
(as in 1.1., above); and whether eliciting is 
mainly directive (as in 1.2.), or mainly non- 
directive (as in 1.3).’* In semantic differen- 
tial research, at least, both reverse trans- 
lation and directive eliciting are important. 

The immediate value of the matrix ap- 
proach to psychologists bent upon measur- 
ing connotative meaning has already been 
touched upon. The results of psychological 
experimentation sometimes give direction 


3C. F. and F. M. Voegelin, Selection in Hopi 
Ethics, Linguistics, and Translation, AL 2:2.48-78 
(1960), p. 52. 
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to ethnographic research and help in the 
framing of hypotheses.‘ Another contribu- 
tion of psychological research across dis- 
ciplinary lines, it appears, stems from the 
definition of meanings in terms of combina- 
tory privileges. 

It is no secret that speakers find out what 
a word means by observing language in use, 
and by extracting features common to the 
situations in which a word appears. Mean- 
ings vary as the experiences of speakers vary. 
Trivial differences in meaning attach to re- 
lational elements, e.g. Navaho ?é{ that, déé 
and, idi but. In the case of what Sapir calls 
concrete concepts, however, meanings may 
vary through use in sharply different ways. 
Meanings may also vary because of the use 
of forms in special contexts that discourage 
free inquiry. An informant’s uncle had taken 
his wife’s sister because his wife was “‘éooyin’”’; 
the informant, married and in his twenties, 
remembered the situation involving his aunt 
and her sister, but did not discover until I 
told him that éooyin means menstrual flux 
(ef. é00yin nidt{ J am menstruating). Navaho 
society is largely bookless (cf. naalcoos 
paper, letter, envelope, book, newspaper, maga- 
zine, photograph, with stem -coos encoding 
a flat flexible object) ; the informant in ques- 
tion usually consulted his father about the 
meanings of words, but apparently pres- 
sures of Navaho social life cause some ques- 
tions to abide for years. On the other hand, 
queries about usage sometimes lead to dis- 
cussions and reflect a desire for a prescrip- 
tive solution. Thus once I asked a girl in 
Tuba City what sizdanii means. She said 
my mole clan relatives but was uncertain. 
She called some other Navahos together 
and opinions were compared. A man from 
Many Farms insisted knowingly that sizdanii 
(without the possessive prefix, séanii) used 
to mean my female clan relatives, but now- 


Navaho semantic differential results have 
stimulated research which concerns the theme of 
motionful activity. See my Four Navaho Summer 
Tales, JAF 72.161-64, 248-51, 298-309 (1959), esp. 
pp. 303-306, wherein semantic differential results 
are related to this theme. 
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adays is coming in for my wife. Given this 
kind of indeterminacy, a ready acceptance 
of meanings assigned by one informant may 
be as undesirable as systematic studies of 
the linguistic contexts of words are de- 
sirable.® 
No one, much less a Navaho, tells all. 
Censorship and caprice are to be expected, 
as well as memory lapses, when ‘permitted’ 
arrangements of words are being studied. 
But in asking about possible combinations 
of nouns and verbs, certain aspects of life 
and experience, alien to the investigator, 
were discovered. The method of elicitation 
by matrix, illustrated here for Navaho, 
therefore recommends itself as allowing at 
least a partial escape from culture bondage, 
and more sensitive reporting of lexicographic 
data than might otherwise be possible. The 
results are interesting not simply because 
we are given probable arrangements. Ab- 
sences (see my note, IJAL 26.75-77 [1960]) 
are also significant in the study of culture. 
One wonders, referring to the matrix, why 
the sun and thunder, for example, are neither 
good nor ugly when so many other things 
are. Perhaps further, primarily ethnographic, 
study will tell why. 
Navajo CoRNELL CLINIC 
5 Studies whose emphasis is primarily prag- 
matic are also desirable; cf. Clyde Kluckhohn, 


Some Navaho Value Terms in Behavioral Context, 
Lg 32.140-45 (1956). 


TURNER JUBILEE VoLUMES I anp II. 
Ed. by Sukumar Sen. Indian Linguistics 
[vols. 19 and 20.] Madras, Linguistic Society 
of India, 1958-59. xii, 375 pp.; x, 240 pp. 


Wiu.tiAM BriGcHT 


In 1958, the Linguistic Society of India 
proposed a Jubilee Volume to celebrate the 
70th birthday of Sir Ralph Turner, former 
director of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, University of London, and out- 
standing scholar in the modern Indo-Aryan 
languages. The number and variety of the 
papers submitted, however, were such thai 
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not one volume, but three, are being pub- 
lished in Sir Ralph’s honor. The first two 
of these are now at hand. 

These volumes, like other recent publica- 
tions of the Linguistic Society of India, are 
printed attractively and accurately, in con- 
siderable contrast to many earlier scholarly 
publications from India. More important, 
however, is the evidence these volumes pro- 
vide of the vitality and quality of linguistics 
in India today. Following 1953, when the 
Rockefeller Foundation began support of the 
linguistics program at Deccan College, 
Poona, Indian linguistics has grown rapidly, 
finding ever-increasing support from uni- 
versities and governmental agencies. Lin- 
guists from America, from England, and 
from several other countries have done 
teaching and research in India, contributing 
to this development. It is especially gratify- 
ing to see such a renaissance in the native 
land of Panini, whom linguists may well re- 
gard as the founder of their science. 

Besides articles in the traditional fields 
of Indic philology, the Turner Jubilee 
Volumes contain a substantial number of 
structural studies. In the historical and com- 
parative fields, special mention may be 
made, in Volume I, of Final Stops in Korku 
and Santali, by N. H. Zide (pp. 4448); 
Phonetics and Phonemics in Historical Lin- 
guistics, by A. M. Ghatage (pp. 182-87); 
and Proto-Dravidian *z, by Bh. Krishna- 
murti (pp. 259-93); and, in Volume II, of 
Gender of Loan Words in Hindi, by J. 
Burton-Page (pp. 165-79). Important de- 
scriptive articles in Volume I are Duration, 
Syllable and Juncture in Gujarati, by P. B. 
Pandit (pp. 212-18); The Marathi ‘Com- 
pound Verb’, by Ian Raeside (pp. 237-48); 
and The Tamil Occlusives: Short vs. Long 
or Voiced vs. Voiceless? by Leigh Lisker 
(pp. 294-301). The Jaffna Dialect of Tamil: 
a Phonological Study, by K. Kanapathi 
Pillai (pp. 219-27), though not stated in 
modern terms, provides valuable data from 
the historically significant dialect of Tamil 
spoken in Ceylon. In volume II, noteworthy 
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descriptive work appears in The Kannada 
Verb: Two Models, by H. S. Biligiri (pp. 
66-89); The Category of Case in Marathi, 
by Ashok R. Kelkar (pp. 131-39); and 
Telugu Vowel Phonemes, by Gerald Kelley 
(pp. 146-58). The descriptive articles deal, 
on the whole, with colloquial style, and thus 
represent a most welcome departure from 
the long tradition of presenting South Asian 
languages only in their formal or literary 
varieties. 

The influence of American linguistics is 
apparent in many of these papers. Of the 
Indian linguists named above, Ghatage, 
Krishnamurti, Pandit, Biligiri, and Kelkar 
have all studied in the United States. The 
paper by Biligiri is of particular interest in 
being (as far as I know) the only pubiished 
attempt to analyze a single body of data 
according to the two models, Item-and- 
Process vs. Item-and-Arrangement, sug- 
gested by Hockett.! Biligiri’s description 
also provides an interesting contrast with 
my own recent grammar of Kannada.? As a 
native speaker of the language he is describ- 
ing, Biligiri notes some verb forms over- 
looked by me: the “negative contingent’ 
forms such as ma:dla:re J may not do, and 
the peculiar ‘“maledictive’” form exempli- 
fied by nin-mane bi:]a may your house fall 
down! On the other hand, the lack of a 
general concept of Kannada structure in 
Biligiri’s paper results in a certain arbitrari- 
ness in his analyses of verb forms. To cite 
one example, Biligiri analyzes ma:dolla 
doesn’t do as ma:d- do plus -ol negative 
habitual plus -la negative; his morpheme -ol 
occurs only with following -la. Opposing this 
view, I would point out that if the emphatic 
enclitic -e: is added to this expression, the 
result is ma:dode: illa never does, and that 
in fact a common variant of ma:dolla is 
ma:dod-illa. Here it becomes apparent that 


1C, F. Hockett, Two Models of Grammatical 
Description, Word 10.210-31 (1954). 

2 An Outline of Colloquial Kannada, Deccan 
College Monograph Series no. 22 (Indian Lin- 
guistics Monograph Series no. 1), Poona, 1958. 
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the free form illa no is present, and the 
balance is identifiable with the “verbal 
noun” ma:dodu doing—which is not men- 
tioned in Biligiri’s description. 

In Jubilee Volume II, Indian Linguistics 
is added to the growing list of media for the 
phonemic restatements of Eric P. Hamp. 
In his Lushai Syllables (pp. 238-40), Hamp 
reworks the phonemic system of Lushai as 
presented (from two slightly differing dia- 
lects) by Robbins Burling and by me.’ His 
suggestion that tone may be used to define 
syllable boundary is well taken; I would ac- 
cordingly rewrite thla-thar new moon as 
thla‘thar’, ?4-thraa it’s good as ?a’thraa‘. 
On two points, however, I would disagree 
with Hamp. In “my” Lushai dialect—and, 
I strongly suspect, in Burling’s as well— 
there are no utterances beginning with a 
vowel, but there are many utterances be- 
ginning with glottal stop followed by vowel. 
As often-seen in the similar cases of Burmese 
and Siamese, speakers of European lan- 
guages have a tendency either 1) not to hear 
the glottal stop at all, or 2) to deny it 
phonemic status. The result in either case 
is a notation with utterance-initial vowels, 
like Burling’s and Hamp’s for Lushai. My 
contention, on the other hand, is that [?] 
is as plainly an utterance-initial of Lushai 
as is [k], and that it therefore contrasts with 
utterance-initial (h]. Syllable-final [?] must 
then be united phonemically with the initial 
{?]; Hamp is no more justified in treating 
{-?] as a co-allophone of [h-] thar he would 
be in treating it as a co-allophone of [k-]. 

Secondly, the question arises in Lushai 
whether phonetic complexes like [t#*] should 
be treated as clusters or as single phonemes. 

’Lushai Phonemics, Indian Linguistics 


17.148-55; Singing in Lushai, Indian Linguistics 
17.24-28 (1957). 
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Hamp chooses the cluster interpretation, 
keeping the phonemic inventory small. I 
have chosen to interpret them as single 
phonemes (though writing them with di- 
graphs and trigraphs like /thl/), since they 
have the same distribution as simple phones 
like [t]. In part, this choice depends on 
personal taste; yet it may be significant that 
comparative studies show many of these 
phonetic complexes to be developments of 
simple phones. Thus the /tr/ affricate of 
my Lushai data corresponds to the retroflex 
stop /t/ of Burling’s. The hypothesis that 
the stop is historically prior is supported by 
the correspondences between Lushai and 
Khyang (spoken in East Pakistan): Lushai 
initial /tr/ or /t/, final /r/, corresponds to 
Khyang /k/.‘ If directions of historical de- 
velopment may be considered to reflect 
structural pattern, then the choice to in- 
terpret the Lushai phonetic complexes as 
single phonemes may have more than a 
merely aesthetic basis. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Los ANGELES 


A CoRrRECTION 


An editorial error marred the note Lin- 
guistics, by Robert P. Stockwell, IJAL 
26.146. The next to the last sentence in this 
note should read as follows: 

“One might go on to mention as touching 
upon, contributing to, or partaking of lin- 
guistics such diverse fields as acoustic phys- 
ics and behavioral psychology, anatomy 
and aphasia, archeology and aesthetics— 
the list is a long one.” 

The Editors apologize both for creating 
the field ‘acoustic aesthetics’ and ascribing 
this creation to Professor Stockwell. 

4Cf. my review of D. and L. Bernot, Les 


Khyang des Collines de Chittagong, Lg. 36. 184- 
86 (1960). 
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ABSTRACTS AND TRANSLATIONS: An ANNOUNCEMENT 


The editors of IJAL announce a new 
section, Abstracts and Translations, under 
the editorship of Dell H. Hymes. 

The primary purpose of the new section 
will be to abstract articles appearing in 
other journals which concern (1) American 
Indian languages, (2) anthropological lin- 
guistics, (3) theoretical points of general 
interest. An attempt will be made to cover 
the leading linguistic and anthropological 
journals in Europe, American—including 
Latin America—Africa and Asia. All ab- 
stracts will be written in English, regardless 
of the language in which the original journal 
article was written. 


In addition, articles of extraordinary 
interest appearing in a language not gener- 
ally accessible to scholars in the western 
tradition, will be given more detailed 
abstracts and, in some instances, will be 
translated in their entirety. 

The editors earnestly solicit the collabo- 
ration of scholars in the preparation of 
abstracts of any journal articles they con- 
sider relevant for the new Abstracts and 
Translations section of IJAL. All abstracts 
and correspondence relating to Abstracts 
and Translations should be sent to Dell H. 
Hymes, Kroeber Hall, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 4, California. 
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Abnaki 113f., 234f. 
Abzach* 267 

Acoma 41f. 

Aghul* 267 

Aguacatec 8 

Aleut 63f., 262, 266 
Algonquian 112f., 234f., 201 
Algonquian (Central) 112f., 234f. 
Algonquian (Eastern) 113f., 234f. 
Algonquian (Proto-Central) 112f., 234f. 
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Cheyenne 113f., 234f. 
Chibcha 80f. 

Chichimeca 317 
Chichimeco 111 
Chicomuceltec 8 

Chinantec 79f. 

Chinantecan 80f. 


1This index lists chiefly American Indian 
languages (those listed from other areas, as NE 
Asia, are followed by an asterisk); the numbers 
refer to pages in Volume 26 of IJAL. Numbers fol- 
lowed by f. indicate that the language is mentioned 
not only on the page given, but also in the follow- 
ing pages of the same article or review; so also, if 
the language forms the main topic of the article or 
review, it is indexed by title page reference, 
with f. 
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Chinookan 91f., 161, 267 
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Chocama 330 
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Columbia 9 
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Ingalik 76 
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Jicarilla 76 Nanaimo 9 
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Kachemak Bay 76 Nass 267 

Kalispel 50f. Natick 112f., 234f. 
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